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ARTICLE  I. 

REVELATION  AND  INSPIRATION. 

BT  REV.  E.  P.  BARROWS,  D.D.,  LATELY  PROFESSOR  OP  HEBREW  LITERATURE 
IN  ANDOVER  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

No.  I. 

It  is  proposed  to  discuss,  in  a  series  of  Articles,  the  related 
subjects  of  Revelation  and  Inspiration^  not  so  much  in  their 
details  as  in  their  fundamental  underlying  principles,  and  with 
special  reference  to  the  errors  of  modern  times. 

The  Terms  defined  and  distinguished. 

It  is  necessary,  at  the  outset,  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the- 
meaning  of  these  several  terms.  This  will  give  at  once  their 
relation  to  each  other,  and  their  difference. 

Revelation  (Latin,  revelatio^  from  revelo,  to  unveil,  throw 
hack  the  veil ;  Greek,  atroKaXir^i^,  from  atroKcCKxnrroi),  to  un¬ 
cover,  lift  off  the  cover)  properly  signifies  the  act  of  unvailing, 
and  so  disclosing  a  person  or  thing  that  was  before  hidden. 
So  the  scriptures  speak  of  “  the  revelation  of  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God  ” ;  ^  and  of  “  the  revelation  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.”  Then,  by  an  easy  transition,  the  word  is 

^  Rom.  ii.  5,  and  so  often. 

2  1  Cor.  i.  7 ;  2  Thess.  i.  7 ;  1  Peter  i.  7  13.  But  in  1  Cor.  i.  7  our  Version 
uses  the  word  coming,  and  in  1  Peter  i.  7  the  word  appearing. 
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applied  to  the  truth  itself  which  is  revealed.  Of  this  latter 
usage  we  have  some  examples  in  the  New  Testament. 
“  When  ye  come  together,”  says  the  apostle,  “  every  one  of 
you  hath  a  psalm,  hath  a  doctrine,  hath  a  tongue,  hath  a 
revelation,  hath  an  interpretation,”  where  “  a  revelation  ”  i 
is  manifestly  something  revealed  by  God’s  Spirit.  So  when 
he  speaks  of  “  visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord,”  2  and  of 
“  the  abundance  of  the  revelations,”  ®  the  word  comprehends 
the  things  made  known  to  him  by  the  act  of  revelation.  So 
also  the  last  book  of  the  New  Testament  is  called  “  the  reve¬ 
lation  of  Jesus  Christ,”  ^  as  containing  the  future  events  re¬ 
vealed  by  him.  In  this  secondary  sense  the  word“  revelation” 
is  exceedingly  common  in  theological  usage. 

In  neither  its  primary  nor  its  secondary  usage  does  the 
word  “  revelation  ”  refer  to  the  manner  of  the  disclosure.  It 
insists  only  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  something  that  was  before 
hidden.  It  is  therefore,  as  theologians  say,  eminently  objective. 
It  directs  attention  to  something  existing  without  the  mind, 
which  is  in  some  way  uncovered  to  its  view.  The  agent  of 
revelation  may  be  man  (“  Unto  thee  have  I  revealed  my 
cause,”®  Heb.  Gr.  'aireKaXtr^a)^  but  in  New  Testament 
usage  is  exclusively  God ;  and  it  is  with  divine  revelation 
alone  that  we  are  now  concerned.  It  is  further  to  be  noticed 
that  the  scriptures  do  not  employ  the  word  “  revelation,”  or 
its  corresponding  verb,  of  truths  known  to  man*  by  the  light 
of  nature,  although  they  represent  God  as  the  author  of  such 
light.  Instead  of  this  they  use  other  terms,  as,  “  God  hath 
manifested  it  unto  them  ”  ®  (i<f>avipQ}a-e,  a  word  which  is 
also  used  of  supernatural  manifestation).  They  restrict  the 
words  reveal  and  revelation  to  disclosures  which  God  makes 
to  men  by  his  immediate  interposition,  that  is,  in  a  super¬ 
natural  way. 

Inspiration  (Latin,  inspiratio,  from  inspiro^  to  breathe  into)^ 

11  Cor.  xiv.  26.  *  2  Cor.  xii.  1. 

®  2  Cor.  xii.  7.  *  Rev.  i.  1. 

®  Jer.  xi.  20 ;  compare  Ecclesiasticus  xlii.  1  (Eng.  version,  xii.  23) 

•  Rom.  i.  19. 
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ill  its  application  to  the  human  mind,  signifies  primarily  a  • 
breathing  into  the  soul;  that  is,  the  communication  to  it  from 
without  of  thought  and  feeling  in  a  spiritual  and  invisible 
manner.  Even  in  its  lower  usage,  as  when  we  speak  of  the 
inspiration  of  a  scene,  it  retains  this  idea.  In  theological 
usage  it  denotes  the  inward  illumination  of  the  soul  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  truths  and  thus  in¬ 
cludes  not  simply  the  communication  of  new  truth,  but  also 
the  illumination  and  guidance  of  the  mind  in  respect  to  truth 
already  known.  Our  Saviour  said  to  his  apostles :  “  When 
they  shall  lead  you,  and  deliver  you  up,  take  no  thought 
beforehand  what  ye  shall  speak,  neither  do  ye  premeditate  ; 
but  whatsoever  shall  be  given  you  in  that  hour,  that  speak 
ye;  for  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Holy  Ghost.”  ^  The 
Holy  Ghost  would  be  given  them  not  to  supersede  the  rational 
exercise  of  their  own  faculties,  but  to  enlighten  and  guide 
them  in  using  these  faculties.  If  they  needed,  they  should 
receive  new  revelations.  But  more  commonly,  we  may  well 
suppose,  the  gift  of  what  they  should  say  in  such  circumstan¬ 
ces  consisted  in  a  superiiaturally  communicated  fulness  of 
remembrance,  clearness  of  vision,  and  correctness  of  choice  in 
respect  to  truths  already  known.  This  office  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  is  very  distinctly  stated  by  the  evangelist  John :  “  The 
Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will 
send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all 
things  to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto 
you.”  2  We  must  not  confound  with  the  gift  of  inspiration 
the  ordinary  illuminating  and  sanctifying  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  though  both  are  alike  supernatural.  In  the  first 
place,  the  primary  end  of  the  two  is  different ;  that  of  the 
former  being  the  communication  of  truth  to  men,  that  of  the 
latter  the  salvation  of  men  through  this  truth.  In  the  second 
place,  the  gift  of  inspiration  raised  the  apostles  and  evangel¬ 
ists  above  error  in  the  communication  to  men  of  divine  truth, 
whether  orally  or  in  writing,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  show 
in  a  future  number.  No  such  infallibility  can  be  claimed  by 

^  Jno.  xiv.  26. 


1  Mark  xiii.  11. 
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ordinary  Christian  teachers.  In  this  respect  the  apostles  had 
no  successors.  The  ordinary  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
do  indeed  guide  men  wholly  in  the  direction  of  truth.  But 
no  man,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  can  claim  that  he 
enjoys  divine  illumination  and  guidance  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
raise  him  above  all  error.  In  the  beginning  of  the  gospel 
infallible  teachers  were  necessary,  but  they  are  not  needed 
now,  since  we  have  in  the  apostolic  records  a  sure  and  suffi¬ 
cient  rule  of  faith  and  practice.^ 

From  the  above  definitions  the  distinction  between  the 
terms  “  revelation  ”  and  “  inspiration  ”  is  manifest.  Since  the 
former  has  no  reference  to  the  manner  of  the  disclosure,  it 
does  not  necessarily  imply  any  inspiration.  The  very  highest 
forms  of  revelation  recorded  in  the  Bible  were  purely  objec¬ 
tive  ;  that  is,  addressed  to  men  in  an  outward  way.  Such 
was  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Sinai ;  for  “  all  the  people  saw 
the  thunderings  and  the  lightnings,  and  the  noise  of  the' 
trumpet,  and  the  mountain  smoking  ” ;  ^  and  the  ten  com¬ 
mandments  were  spoken  to  the  whole  assembly  “  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  fire,  of  the  cloud,  and  of  the  thick  darkness, 
with  a  great  voice.”  ^  Such  also,  in  a  most  emphatic  sense, 
was  the  whole  revelation  made  to  men  by  Jesus  Christ.  To 
call  him  a  prophet,  speaking  by  inspiration  of  God,  would  be 
a  low  and  inadequate  view  of  his  office.  He  was  more  than 
a  prophet ;  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  who  dwelt  from  eternity 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  knew  all  his  counsels,  and  came 
to  testify  to  men  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  with  the 
Father.*  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  examples,  among 
many  others,  of  revelation  by  inspiration  in  its  purest  form, 
in  the  case  of  Samuel,  who  foretold  to  Saul,  with  circumstan¬ 
tial  minuteness,  the  incidents  that  should  befall  him  on  his 
journey  homeward  ;  ®  of  Elisha,  who  had  an  inward  vision  of 
all  that  Gehazi  did  when  he  ran  after  Naaman’s  chariot ;  ® 
and  of  Philip  the  evangelist,  to  whom  the  Spirit  said  ;  “  Go 


1  See  in  the  Appendix,  Note  i. 
*  Dent.  V.  22. 

®  1  Sam.  X.  2-6. 


2  Ex.  XX.  18. 

*  Jno.  V.  20  ;  viii.  38,  40. 
®  2  Kings  V.  20-27. 
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near,  and  join  thyself  to  this  chariot.”  ^  Between  such  sim¬ 
ple  forms  of  inspiration  and  revelations  that  are  purely  out¬ 
ward  and  objective,  there  are,  in  the  manifold  wisdom  of 
God,  many  gradations, — visions  in  trance,  visions  in  dreams, 
voices  from  the  inner  sanctuary  and  from  heaven,  appear¬ 
ances  of  angels,  and  the  like,  —  in  respect  to  some  of  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  they  are  to  be  regarded 
as  objective  or  subjective  ;  nor  is  the  decision  of  tliis  question 
necessary,  since  the  end  in  all  cases  is  the  communication  of 
divine  truth. 

More  important  is  the  distinction  between  particular  and 
general  inspiration.  For  the  accomplishment  of  special  ends 
the  Divine  Spirit  has  sometimes  used  unholy  men  as  his  in¬ 
struments.  So  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  Balaam,  and  he 
uttered  propliecies  concerning  the  covenant  people  which  the 
church  has  always  regarded  as  a  precious  legacy  of  truth. 
But  Balaam  had  no  general  illumination  and  guidance  from 
heaven,  such  as  Moses  enjoyed,  when,  for  example,  he  ad¬ 
dressed  the  people  on  the  plains  of  Moab  and  recorded  his 
exhortations  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy ;  such  also  as  Isaiah 
had  when  he  described  the  future  glories  of  Zion ;  and  the 
apostles,  when  they  preached  and  wrote  concerning  the  Sa¬ 
viour  and  his  gospel.  When  we  come  to  discuss  the  question 
of  the  inspiration  of  scripture,  it  will  be  shown  that  such  men 
enjoyed  a  constant  illumination  and  guidance  from  God,  which 
raised  them  above  error  in  the  communication  of  truth,  and 
thus  invested  their  writings  with  divine  authority. 

Order  of  Investigation. 

This  is  of  the  highest  importance ;  and  we  have  endeav¬ 
ored  to  indicate  it  by  the  title  given  to  this  series  of  Articles : 
Revelation  and  Inspiration.  We  cannot  begin  by  saying :  This 
book  is  in  the  canon,  and  therefore  it  is  of  divine  authority  ; 
for  how  do  we  know  that  it  ought  to  be  in  the  calnon  ?  Nor 
can  we  begin  with  the  affirmation :  This  book  is  inspired,  and 
therefore  it  is  of  divine  authority,  and  as  such  has  a  right  to 

^  Acts  viii.  29. 
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be  in  the  canon ;  for  how  do  we  know  that  it  is  inspired  ? 
We  cannot  receive  its  inspiration  on  tlie  simple  testimony  of 
the  writer.  In  connection  with  the  seal  of  heaven  his  testi¬ 
mony  is  indeed  of  the  weightiest  character ;  but  even  Christ 
himself  did  not  demand  men’s  faith  without  a  heavenly 
attestation.  To  the  Jews  he  said :  “  The  works  which  the 
Father  had  given  me  to  finish,  the  same  works  that  I  do  bear 
witness  of  me,  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me  ”  ;  ^  and  again: 
“  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me  not.  But 
if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works  ;  that  ye 
may  know  and  believe  that  the  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in 
him.”  2  Nor  can  we  receive  the  inspiration  of  a  book  on 
the  simple  testimony  of  “  the  church  ”  ;  for  then  we  must 
come  at  once  to  the  Romish  dogma  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
church,  which  is  but  resting  our  faith  on  a  merely  human 
foundation.  Nor,  again,  can  we  receive  a  book  as  inspired 
simply  from  the  character  of  its  contents,  however  important 
as  an  element  of  judgment  this  may  be.  For  if  we  rest  our 
belief  on  such  a  ground  alone,  we  virtually  set  up  human 
judgment  as  the  test  of  inspiration,  and  this  is  rationalism. 
Looking  at  the  question  on  every  side,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
constrained  to  inquire  first  of  all :  Has  God  made  to  men  a 
supernatural  revelation,  and  have  we  an  authentic  and  re¬ 
liable  record  of  it  ?  Here  we  must  proceed  according  to 
the  acknowledged  laws  of  evidence,  not  anticipating  the 
particular  question  of  inspiration.  Having  established  by 
irrefragable  proof  the  fact  that  God  has  made  to  men  a  rev¬ 
elation  of  himself  in  a  supernatural  way,  and  that  the  record 
which  we  have  of  this  revelation  is  authentic  and  credible  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  these  terms,  we  shall  then  be  in 
a  position  to  go  further,  and  demonstrate  the  inspiration  of 
this  record.  After  this  will  naturally  come  the  question: 
What  particular  books  have  the  seal  of  inspiration,  and  are, 
on  this  ground,  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  sacred  canon.  The 
robust  English  common  sense  of  the  writers  who,  in  the  last 
century,  defended  Christianity  from  the  assaults  of  infidelity 

1  Juo.  V.  36.  2  j,jo.  X.  37,  38. 
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naturally  led  them  to  adopt  this  rational  method.  They  did 
not  begin  at  the  outset  by  flourishing  the  doctrine  of  inspi¬ 
ration  in  the  face  of  men  who  denied  revelation,  and  with  it 
the  facts  on  which  the  proof  of  inspiration  rests ;  but  they 
met  them  on  their  own  chosen  ground,  the  question  whether 
God  has  made  a  revelation  of  himself  to  man ;  and  having 
fairly  won  this  field,  they  found  it  easy  to  win  the  whole.  It 
is  a  sign  of  the  times,  portending  not  evil  but  good,  that  the 
enemies  of  revealed  religion,  open  and  secret,  are  again 
mustering  their  forces  on  this  old  battle-ground,  where  they 
have  been  so  often  routed.  They  have  found  out  that  they 
cannot  admit  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Gospels 
and  the  Pentateuch  ;  for  if  they  do,  the  day  is  lost  to  them, 
since  these  two  citadels  command  the  whole  ground,  and 
whichever  side  has  possession  of  them  is  victorious.  Here 
then  we  must  meet  them  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
for  here  the  battle  for  and  against  Christianity  is  to  be 
decided. 

False  a  'priori  Assumptions  against  Revelation. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  direct  proofs  of  revela¬ 
tion,  we  shall  examine,  in  the  remainder  of  the  present  num¬ 
ber,  two  false  assumptions  by  which  unbelievers  attempt  to 
set  aside  a  priori  all  possible  evidence  of  a  supernatural 
manifestation  of  God  to  men. 

1.  The  pantheistic  assumption  against  the  possibility  of  the 
supernatural,  and  therefore  of  revelation.  In  outward  form 
pantheism  has  many  modifications.  But  its  essence  consists 
in  the  identifying,  or  at  least  the  confounding,  of  God  with 
nature.  He  who  assumes  that  God  is  nature,  or  that  nature 
is  God,  identifies  the  two  formally  and  perfectly.  He  w'ho 
assumes,  with  Spinoza,  that  God  is  substance  —  the  only  real 
substance  —  and  that  everything  particular  and  phenomenal 
is  the  modification  of  an  attribute  of  this  substance,  makes 
God  not  the  free  author  of  nature,  but  simply  the  ground  in 
which  its  modifications  inhere  ;  so  that,  according  to  this 
scheme,  substance,  with  the  modes  of  its  attributes,  constitutes 
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the  indivisible  whole  of  nature,  above  and  beyond  which  there 
is  absolutely  nothing.  And  since  substance  cannot,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  philosophy,  produce  substance,  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  creation,  but  only  a  perpetual  and  necessary 
flow  of  phenomena  without  beginning  or  end.  He  who 
assumes,  again,  with  modern  impersonal  pantheism,  that 
God  is  the  absolute  Spirit  in  the  process  of  self-evolution  ; 
that  he  does  not  possess  self-consciousness  as  absolute,  but 
first  comes  to  self-consciousness  in  the  finite  human  spirit ; 
and  that  the  universe  is  only  this  self-development  of  tlie 
infinite  spirit,  comes  substantially  to  the  same  result  as  Spi¬ 
noza —  the  denial  of  creation,  true  liberty  of  will,  and  final 
ends. 

We  notice,  first  of  all,  the  close  affinity  of  this  impersonal 
pantheism  with  various  heathen  systems  which  were  once 
supposed  to  have  become  superannuated.  Its  relation  to 
Grecian  polytheism,  as  held  by  men  of  a  philosophical  turn 
of  mind,  is  nearer  than  one  might  at  first  suppose.  For 
though  the  Greeks  had  “  gods  many,  and  lords  many,”  these 
were  neither  self-existent  nor  independent  deities,  but  were 
all  subject  alike  to  the  control  of  fate.  And  what  was  this 
fate  to  which  gods  as  well  as  men  were  subject?  In  mythol¬ 
ogy,  indeed,  the  poets  personified  it  in  the  persons  of  the 
three  sisters,  Clotho,  Lacliesis,  and  Atropos  ;  but  as  a  pliilo- 
sophic  dogma,  it  corresponded  very  well  to  the  unconscious, 
absolute  spirit  of  modern  pantheism ;  only  that  the  Greeks 
did  not  carry  out  the  idea  of  this  absolute  principle  that  con¬ 
trolled  all  things  in  the  universe  to  the  logically  consistent 
result  of  making  all  things,  gods  and  men  included,  an 
evolution  from  it  in  a  pantheistic  way.^  But  this  is  done  in 
Brahminism,  according  to  which  nature  is  only  a  determina¬ 
tion  of  Brahma  to  definite  forms  in  quantity  and  quality  — 
a  self-limitation,  and  thus  a  self-evolution  of  Brahma,  the 
only  reality,  which  must  ultimately  absorb  all  things  again 
into  itself.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  Brahmanism,  to 
say  nothing  of  Buddhism,  has  a  remarkable  agreement  with 

1  Sec  in  Appendix,  Note  ii. 
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modern  pantheism,  only  that  the  latter  system,  under  the 
unacknowledged  influence  of  Christianity,  has  cleared  away 
the  myriads  of  gods  which  belong  to  the  former,  and  left  only 
man  as  that  evolution  in  which  the  absolute  Spirit  first  attains 
to  self-consciousness.  According  to  both  systems,  as  also 
Buddhism,  the  universe  is  but  a  perpetual  evolution  without 
beginning  or  end,  under  the  concatenation  of  natural  cause 
and  clfect,  in  which  the  element  of  free  creative,  and  there¬ 
fore  miraculous,  power  has  no  place. 

We  notice,  again,  that  the  system  now  under  consideration, 
like  every  other  form  of  pantheism,  rests  on  a  basis  of  pure 
hypothesis.  The  pantheist  sits  down  in  his  study  and  dreams 
out  a  system  for  a  universe.  He  then  writes  a  volume, 
assuming  throughout  that  this  is  the  true  system  of  our  uni¬ 
verse,  explains  what  he  can  in  accordance  with  his  system, 
and  denies  everything  that  is  contrary  to  it,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  weight  of  evidence  by  which  it  is  sustained.  He 
insists  on  the  necessity  of  coming  to  the  investigation  of  this 
great  question  without  bias  [unhefangen)  ;  yet  who  more 
biased  than  he  ?  He  has  formed  his  system  a  priori.  He 
has  made  his  Procrustean  bed,  the  universe  must  be  laid  into 
it,  and  everything  that  exceeds  its  dimensions,  as  supernatu¬ 
ral  creation  and  revelation  plainly  do,  must  be  lopped  off*. 
The  necessity  of  an  a  priori  position  for  the  comprehension 
of  nature  is  not  denied.  Without  it  nature  will  be  only  a 
mass  of  phenomenal  facts,  not  an  intelligible  system.  But 
no  man  may  thrust  upon  us  his  a  priori  system,  his  system 
of  the  universe  in  its  subjective  idea,  without  substantial 
gi’ounds  of  proof.  On  what  ground,  then,  can  the  Hegelian 
pantheist  ask  me  to  believe  that  God  is  tlie  absolute  Spirit  in 
the  process  of  eternal  self-evolution,  becoming  objective  to 
itself  in  nature,  and  returning  to  itself  through  the  human 
spirit,  in  which  it  first  comes  to  self-consciousness,  and  that 
all  reality  is  only  an  element  in  this  process  of  self-evolution  ? 
The  three  possible  grounds  are  intuition^  demonstration,  and 
probable  argument.  The  first  of  these  we  may  dismiss  sum¬ 
marily,  since  neither  Spinoza  nor  Hegel,  nor  any  other  pan- 
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theist  has  ever  been  astride  of  the  universe,  and  able  to  look 
through  its  principles  intuitively.  Spinoza,  in  his  Ethica, 
pursued  the  method  of  rigid  demonstration,  after  the  manner 
of  geometry,  from  definitions  and  axioms.  But  his  defini¬ 
tions,  with  the  propositions  based  upon  them,  are  fatally 
defective,  and  fail  to  furnish  any  true  comprehension  of  the 
actual  universe.  Tlie  seventh  definition,  for  example,  of  his 
Ethica,  Part  i.,  allows  to  absolute  substance  (which  in  his 
system  is  God,  the  only  reality,  of  which  all  forms  of  finite 
being  are  only  modes  without  any  real  substance)  merely  an 
outward  freedom  —  freedom  from  determination  in  its  opera¬ 
tions  by  anything  without  itself  -  —  but  no  real  inward  free¬ 
dom,  such  as  belongs  to  a  self-conscious  person,  who  does  not 
act  from  necessity,  but  freely  determines  his  own  acts  in  the 
light  of  his  own  reason.  He  expressly  denies  that  will  in 
God  or  finite  beings  can  be  free.  God’s  operations,  which 
are  but  the  operations  of  the  universe,  are  fast  bound  in  the 
adamantine  chain  of  natural  cause  and  effect,  eacli  operation 
flowing  necessarily  from  a  preceding  operation,  and  so  back¬ 
ward  without  end  (Ethica,  Part  i.  Prop,  xxxii).  God  acts 
from  the  necessity  of  his  own  nature,  without  any  power  to 
forbear  acting,  or  to  act  otherwise,  just  as  it  follows  from  the 
nature  of  a  triangle  from  eternity  to  eternity  that  its  three 
angles  are  equal  to  two  right  angles  (Ethica,  Part  i..  Prop, 
xvii.  and  Scholium) .  It  follows  by  logical  necessity  that  God 
cannot  act  in  view  of  final  ends  [causas  finales),  or  indeed  in 
view  of  any  end  (Appendix  to  Ethica,  Part  i.).^  Thus  he 
allows  no  real  ground  for  holiness  in  God,  or  for  holiness  and 
sin  in  finite  beings.  In  all  essential  results  modern  imper¬ 
sonal  pantheism  agrees  with  the  scheme  of  Spinoza.  It  is  but 
atheism  dressed  out  in  a  philosophical  garb,  admitting  God 
in  name,  but  denying  him  in  reality.  It  is  built  on  baseless 
assumptions,  and  therefore  the  demonstrations  to  which  it 
pretends  are  baseless  also. 

If  now  we  look  to  probable  argument  the  case  stands  thus : 
That  any  a  priori  scheme  of  nature  may  claim  our  respect, 
1  See  in  Apijcndix,  Note  Ui. 
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it  must  give  an  intelligible  account  of  nature  in  both  her 
constitution  and  course ;  since  nature  from  her  inmost  depths 
cries  out  that  she  is  not  her  own  interpreter,  but  must  be 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  a  power  above  her  and  independent 
of  her.  That  an  a  priori  system  of  nature  may  command 
our  assent,  it  must,  once  more,  admit  the  reality  of  holiness 
and  sin  in  finite  beings.  But  this  involves  tlie  reality  of 
finite,  and  therefore  created,  substances,  which  are  neither 
parts  nor  modifications  of  Deity.  We  may  add  that  an 
a  priori  scheme  of  nature  ought  to  be  in  harmony  with  both 
the  course  of  human  history  and  the  true  wants  and  instinc¬ 
tive  cravings  of  humanity,  and  not  fatally  out  of  joint  with 
both.  Let  us  apply  these  tests  to  the  pantheistic  scheme, 
everywliere  placing  in  contrast  with  it  the  scriptural  doctrine 
of  one  absolute,  free,  personal  God,  who  is  before  nature, 
above  nature,  independent  of  nature,  the  free  author  of 
nature,  and  in  whom  nature  finds  both  an  intelligible  expla¬ 
nation  and  a  final  end. 

First,  a  true  system  of  the  universe  must  give  an  intelligi¬ 
ble  account  of  nature.  Nature  is  not  a  simple  essence,  but 
a  complicated  system^  having  innumerable  parts,  between 
wliich  there  is  manifest  adaptation,  that  is,  the  fitting  of  part 
to  part  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  end.  This  is  but  saying 
that  nature  is  throughout  full  of  the  marks  of  a  designing 
mind  ;  for  relations  that  are  not  in  themselves  necessary  need 
an  explanation,  and  if  they  be  relations  that  accomplish  an 
end,  we  refer  them  at  once  to  an  intelligent  cause  ;  since  the 
very  idea  of  an  end  includes  that  of  a  designing  mind  that 
proposed  to  itself  this  end.  But  the  modern  pantheist,  hav¬ 
ing  confounded  nature  with  God,  and  made  God  an  absolute 
impersonal  essence,  first  coming  to  consciousness  in  man, 
precludes  himself  from  every  possible  explanation  of  the  in¬ 
numerable  proofs  of  design  with  which  the  universe  is  filled. 
To  him  nature  is  an  endless  evolution  of  being,  bound  together 
by  tlie  chain  of  natural  cause  and  effect  —  not  intelligent, 
free,  creative  cause,  choosing  and  determining  its  ends,  but 
blind  and  necessary  cause.  He  can  see  that  the  cause  A 
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produces  the  effect  B ;  that  B,  becoming  in  turn  a  cause, 
produces  the  effect  C ;  that  A  and  B  acting  together  pro¬ 
duce  the  effect  D  ;  and  so  on  without  end.  But  of  the  series 
itself,  in  which  the  marks  of  design  are  everywhere  manifest, 
he  can  give  no  account.  The  attempt  to  explain  nature  as  a 
whole  by  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect,  is  as  if  one  should 
think  to  give  the  whole  account  of  a  complicated  machine  l)y 
explaining  how  its  parts  act  upon  each  other  ;  whereas  it  is 
the  existence  of  the  machine  itself  that  is  to  be  accounted  for. 
To  make  nature,  with  its  ceaseless  evolutions,  eternal,  does 
not  help  the  matter.  It  only  makes  the  marks  of  design 
eternal,  and  then  an  eternal  designer  is  needed.  An  eternal 
evolution  of  nature  no  more  explains  itself  than  one  that  is 
finite  in  duration.  Though  the  pantheist  introduce  into  his 
system  any  number  of  gods  and  demigods,  as  does  Brahmin- 
ism,  these  are  only  parts  of  nature,  and  cannot  help  to 
explain  nature.  His  system  knows  nothing  outside  of  the 
chain  of  natural  cause  and  effect,  and  therefore  his  gods 
need  to  be  accounted  for  as  much  as  any  other  phenomena  in 
his  universe. 

That  we  may  have,  then,  a  true  comprehension  of  nature, 
we  must  rise  to  the  conception  of  an  absolute  person,  who  is 
before  nature,  above  nature,  and  the  author  of  nature  ;  upon 
whom  nature  is  dependent,  while  he  is  absolutely  independ¬ 
ent  of  it ;  of  whose  power  nature  is  a  product,  but  is  not  a 
part  of  his  being.  To  this  eternal,  uncreated  Spirit  we  cus¬ 
tomarily  ascribe  the  power  of  causality,  but  in  a  very  different 
sense  from  the  causality  of  nature.  The  causality  of  nature 
is  unconscious  and  blind,  but  the  causality  of  God  is  self-con¬ 
scious  and  intelligent.  .The  causality  of  nature  is  necessary, 
every  one  of  its  operations  being  absolutely  determined  by 
preceding  operations,  —  every  causa  causans  having  been 
first  a  causa  causaia — ^"so  that  the  idea  of  true  liberty  does 
not  belong  to  it.  The  activity  of  nature  can  be  called  free 
only  in  the  sense  of  being  unobstructed  ;  as  water  is  free  to 
flow  down  an  open  channel,  or  the  worlds  are  free  to  move 
through  empty  space.  But  God’s  causality  is  inwardly  and 
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morally  free.  He  acts  in  the  light  of  his  own  infinite  reason, 
when  he  chooses  and  as  he  chooses.  All  truth  is  ever  before 
him,  and  he  acts  in  view  of  truth.  But  we  must  not  con¬ 
ceive  of  motive  in  the  divine  mind  as  if  it  were  analogous  to 
the  moving  forces  of  nature  ;  for  these  forces  are  themselves 
the  causes,  and  they  determine  the  effects  that  follow  in  a 
necessary  way.  But  in  the  divine  action  God  himself,  the 
free  personal  Spirit,  not  truth,  is  the  cause.  The  causality 
of  nature  constitutes  an  endless  chain,  in  which  every  link  is 
conditioned  by  the  preceding.  No  link  explains  itself,  and 
therefore  the  chain  as  a  whole  must  have  an  explanation 
from  without  itself.  Not  so  the  free,  self-originated,  and 
self-coutroled  causality  of  God.  His  acts  are  not  conditioned 
in  a  necessary  way  by  previous  acts.  He  can  begin  to  act 
where  there  has  been  no  prior  action.  By  his  eternal,  uncre¬ 
ated  power  he  can,  as  the  absolutely  free  Spirit,  bring  into 
being  a  system  of  nature,  and  impose  upon  it  such  laws  as  he 
sees  good.  If  this  system  of  nature  be  our  universe,  with  all 
its  powers  and  activities,  then  it  finds  at  once  an  explanation 
out  of  itself  in  its  great  author.  Thus  we  come  to  a  compre¬ 
hension  of  nature  in  both  its  constitution  and  its  final  end. 
It  is  what  it  is  by  God’s  power  and  for  his  good  pleasure. 
Considered  in  its  several  parts,  nature  has  many  subordinate 
ends.  The  inorganic  mass  is  subservient  to  vegetable  life, 
and  this  to  the  animal  kingdom  ;  while  all  these  lower  orders 
of  being  minister  to  man,  the  appointed  head  of  this  world. 
But  man  himself,  and  in  man  all  nature,  is  created  for  the 
glory  of  God ;  so  that  God  himself  is  the  final  end  of  all 
things.^ 

The  objector  may  say :  You  have  not  succeeded  in  elim¬ 
inating  from  the  universe  the  incomprehensible.  You  have 
only  sliifted  it  from  nature  to  him  whom  you  make  to  be  the 
author  of  nature.  We  answer:  That  something  must  be  eter¬ 
nally  self-existent,  and  therefore  incomprehensible,  all  admit. 
The  real  question  is  where  we  shall  place  the  incomprehen- 

^  See  this  subject  discussed  in  an  able  and  fundamental  way  in  Hickok’s  Ka> 
tional  Psycholojfy,  Part  iii. 
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sible ;  whether  in  nature,  where  it  manifestly  involves  contra¬ 
diction,  or  in  God,  where  no  contradiction  can  be  alleged 
against  it.  Nature  is  complex.  She  consists  of  parts  having 
innumerable  relations  to  each  other,  which  are  obviously  not 
necessary,  and  therefore  demand  explanation.  Nature  is  a 
vast  system  of  adaptations  as  means  to  ends,  which  is  only 
saying  that  nature  is  the  product  of  intelligent  mind.  We 
might  as  well  say  that  a  fount  of  type  arranged  for  the  com¬ 
positor’s  use,  or  a  page  of  type  ready  for  the  press,  is  to  be 
received  as  an  ultimate,  incomprehensible  fact,  without  an 
attempt  at  explanation,  as  that  all  the  adaptations  of  nature, 
with  the  beneficent  results  accomplished  by  them,  exist  some¬ 
how  in  an  incomprehensible  way.  Tlie  arrangement  of  the 
type  demands  an  explanation ;  and  so  nature  from  her  in¬ 
most  depths  cries  out :  I  must  and  will  be  accounted  for. 
But  no  man  in  his  sober  senses  will  ascribe  to  the  infinite, 
self-existent  mind  complexity  of  parts.  If  some  Christian 
writers  have  spoken  of  the  adaptations  in  the  divine  mind, 
of  the  nice  adjustings  and  balancings  of  his  faculties,  they 
have  used  language  which  is  either  very  poetical  or  very 
false.  Adaptations,  adjustings,  and  balancings  belong  to  a 
system  that  is  planned  and  put  together  by  a  higher  intelli¬ 
gence.  God  is  not  a  system.  He  has  no  parts,  and  therefore 
no  adaptations  of  parts.  Borrowing  language  from  the  lower 
sphere  of  nature,  we  do  indeed  speak  of  God’s  different  attri¬ 
butes.  But  we  are  not  to  conceive  of  them  as  parts  that 
could  be  added  or  taken  away,  and  therefore  adjusted  to  each 
other.  We  say  of  God  that  he  is  self-existent,  eternal,  and 
unchangeable  in  his  being.  These  are  only  different  sides, 
so  to  speak,  of  viewing  the  same  absolutely  simple  essence. 
Who  supposes  that  God  could  be  self-existent  without  being- 
eternal  and  unchangeable  ?  We  might  as  well  attempt  to 
separate  length  in  matter  from  breadth  and  thickness,  as  one 
of  these  attributes  of  the  eternal  mind  from  the  other  two. 
We  ascribe  to  God,  again,  intelligence,  power,  and  love.  But 
if  we  speak  understandingly,  we  mean  that  the  same  absolute, 
uncompounded,  free  Spirit  knows,  acts,  and  loves.  Nature 
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is  designed.  She  demands  that  an  account  be  given  of  the 
innumerable  adaptations  of  means  to  ends  which  are  found 
in  her.  But  God  is  the  self-existent,  eternal  Designer.  In 
his  being  there  are  no  traces  of  adaptation —  of  the  putting 
together  of  parts  which  can  be  conceived  of  as  existing  sep¬ 
arately  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  end.  Of  him  no  account 
is  to  be  given.  He  is  the  everlasting  I  AM.^ 

It  has  sometimes  been  argued  that  if  nature  requires  for 
her  explanation  a  designer  higher  than  herself,  much  more 
must  the  being  of  God,  who  is  higher  than  nature,  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  assumption  of  a  still  higher  designer,  and  so 
backward  without  end.  This  is  true  pantheism  which  makes 
the  universe,  God  himself  included,  to  consist  of  an  everlast¬ 
ing  chain  of  necessary  cause  and  effect.  If  a  man  cannot 
rise  above  this  law,  which  binds  together  in  its  adamantine 
chain  all  the  operations  of  nature,  to  the  conception  of  a  free, 
intelligent  author  of  the  universe,  who  gives  origin  to  a  law 
of  natural  cause  and  effect,  but  is  not  himself  included  in 
that  law,  then  the  objection  holds  good.  His  pretended  God 
is  not  God,  for  he  has  no  real  freedom.  He  causes  by  an 
inward  necessity  of  his  nature,  and  is  himself  caused  by  a 
necessity  lying  back  of  him.  He  is  a  part  of  nature  and  not 
her  free  author.  But  when  we  have  risen  above  nature  to 
the  conception  of  a  free  author  of  nature,  we  are  not  required 
to  go  further.  All  arguments  from  the  excellence  and  great¬ 
ness  of  God’s  nature  to  the  necessity  of  a  cause  above  him 
are  simply  impertinent.  It  is  not  because  of  the  greatness 
and  excellence  of  nature  that  we  infer  her  origin  from  a 
designing  mind,  but  because  nature  is  a  vast  and  complicated 
system,  filled  throughout  with  marks  of  design.  Self-exist¬ 
ence,  eternity,  and  simplicity  of  essence  do  not  by  any  means 
imply  a  low  nature.  On  the  contrary,  we  naturally  think  of 
the  uncaused  cause  of  all  things  as  spiritual  and  infinite  — 
“  a  Spirit  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable  in  his  being, 
wisdom,  power,  holiness,  justice,  goodness,  and  truth.”  Here 
our  reason  is  satisfied,  and  we  ask  not  to  go  further 

^  See  in  Appendix,  Note  iv. 

®  See  further  on  the  argument  from  design  in  the  Appendix,  Note  v. 
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A  strong  argument  might  also  be  made  from  the  course 
of  nature  as  indicated  by  geology.  This  science  shows  con¬ 
clusively  that  our  earth  was  once  in  a  state  of  igneous  fluid¬ 
ity  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  vegetable  or  animal 
life.  These  must,  therefore,  have  had  a  beginning,  which 
implies  creative  power  ;  for  the  only  rational  conception  of 
life  is  that  of  an  immaterial  entity  endowed  by  the  Creator 
with  an  organizing  and  formative  power  over  matter.  That 
any  possible  juxtaposition  and  arrangement  of  dead  atoms  — 
and  this  is  all  that  purely  material  organization  means  — 
should  constitute  or  produce  life  is  an  absurdity.  Organiza¬ 
tion  is  the  product  of  life,  not  life  of  organization. 

Geology  further  reveals  the  fact  that  there  have  been  re¬ 
peated  catastrophes  in  the  history  of  our  planet,  destroying 
the  previously  existing  systems  of  life,  after  which  new  sys¬ 
tems  have  appeared.  Here  again  we  see  the  hand  of  a 
Creator.  So  far  as  the  argument  from  design  is  concerned, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  feel  any  anxiety  in  view  of  the  fashion¬ 
able  theory  of  development.  If  established,  it  would  only 
throw  the  immediate  creating  and  adjusting  agency  of  God 
further  back  in  the  system.  The  proofs  of  design  would  all 
remain  intact.  Should  a  mass  of  metal  come  without  any 
visible  agency  into  a  fount  of  type,  and  these,  again,  into  a 
set  of  pages  ready  for  the  press,  we  might  say  that  the  whole 
process  took  place  through  an  inward  law  of  development ; 
but  we  should  he  compelled  to  refer  the  law  itself  to  a  de¬ 
signing  mind.  Just  so  the  internal  law  which,  according  to 
some,  has  developed  the  materials  of  nature  into  the  pres^ 
ent  orderly  system  must  be  accounted  for,  and  this  can  be 
done  only  by  going  back  of  the  law  to  a  free,  intelligent 
Author  of  it.i  But  this  theory  is  not  sustained  by  the  facts 

1  Since  the  present  article  was  written,  Prof.  Bascom’s  Article  on  Cause  and 
Effect,  published  in  the  April  number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  the  present 
year,  has  come  to  hand,  in  which  this  matter  of  development  is  well  handled. 
The  substance  of  his  argument  is  contained  in  the  following  sentence :  “  If  mat¬ 
ter  in  its  qualities,  forces,  involves  order,  —  measured,  systematic,  related  action  ; 
if  it  holds  inlockcd  a  physical  universe,  then  does  this  thought,  this  wisdom, 
uttered  in  and  through  matter  itself,  springing  from  it  centrally,  rather  than  laid 
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of  nature,  and  is  utterly  incompetent  to  bridge  over  the  gulfs 
by  which  her  successive  systems  of  life  are  separated  from 
each  other.  This  can  be  done  only  by  the  creative  energy 
of  a  personal  God,  such  as  the  scriptures  reveal  to  us.  Here 
much  might  be  said;  but  after  the  full  discussion  of 'the 
evidences  of  a  designing  mind  with  which  nature  is  filled,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  further. 

In  the  second  place,  a  true  system  of  the  universe  must  be 
in  harmony  with  the  great  fact  of  the  existence  of  holiness 
and  sin  in  finite  beings.  If  any  truth  whatever  shines  by  its 
own  light,  it  is  that  of  the  eternal  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong,  and  consequently  between  holiness  and  sin ;  for 
holiness  is  the  free,  conscious,  intelligent  conformity  of  a 
personal  being  to  right,  and  sin  is  his  free,  conscious,  intelli¬ 
gent  departure  from  it.  Our  idea  of  right  and  wrong  is  not 
that  of  an  abstract  difference  which  exists  somewhere  in  the 
universe,  but  of  a  moral  obligation  which  rests  on  us  person¬ 
ally  to  do  the  one  and  avoid  the  other.  The  ground  of  this 
obligation  —  or,  if  one  prefers,  the  necessary  condition  of  it, 
—  we  intuitively  see  to  be  our  real  inward  freedom,  with  the 
solemn  responsibility  that  comes  from  the  possession  of  it. 
We  are  made  in  the  image  of  God.  As  such  we  are  true  free 
agents.  We  have  not  the  absolute  freedom  of  God  any  more 
than  his  absolute  knowledge  and  power.  But  we  have  free¬ 
dom  in  reality,  not  in  name  only ;  and  this  is  the  ground  of 
the  commands,  threatenings,  and  promises  addressed  to  us  in 
the  Bible.  If  we  deny  our  freedom,  conscience  gives  the  lie 
to  the  denial.  We  know  that  our  acts  of  holiness  and  sin 
are  our  own  in  such  a  sense  as  nothing  else  in  the  imiverse 
can  be  called  ours  —  our  own,  because  we  are  the  real  free 
authors  of  them.  We  know  that  guilt  is  a  terrible  reality, 
for  we  feel  in  our  consciences  the  venomed  stings  of  remorse, 

upon  it  outwardly,  require  explanation,  and  bear  back  the  mind  to  a  personal, 
intelligent  being,  the  seat  of  this  reason,  the  source  of  the  wise  way  in  which 
these  forces  are  matched  one  against  another,  are  bound  one  with  another  ” 
(p.  310). 
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which  no  sophistical  reasonings  can  avail  to  pluck  away. 
With  the  clear  insight  of  reason  we  see  also  that  our  fellow- 
men  are  free,  responsible  beings  like  ourselves,  and  we  always 
treat  them  as  such. 

But  the  idea  of  a  person  endowed  with  reason  and  con¬ 
science,  who  is  a  free  cause,  and  as  such  capable  of  holiness 
or  sin,  is  that  of  a  true  spiritual  substance,  created  indeed  by 
God,  and  therefore  finite  and  dependent  upon  him,  but  no 
part  of  his  being.  Here  scriptural  theism  and  pantheism  arc 
at  direct  issue.  Pantheism  knows  no  substance  but  God. 
Everything  finite  is  but  an  evolution  of  the  absolute  being, 
and  can  have  no  separate  being  of  its  own ;  and  if  no  sep¬ 
arate  being,  no  separate  efficiency.  In  a  pantheistic  universe 
there  can  be  sin  only  in  name,  since  what  men  call  sin  is 
only  an  evolution  of  Deity  itself.  It  is  sin  only  to  our  finite 
apprehension,  but  considered  with  reference  to  the  whole, 
“  whatever  is  is  right,”  in  the  most  literal  sense,  for  it  is  a 
self-determination  of  God  himself.  According  to  the  phrase¬ 
ology  of  modern  impersonal  pantheism,  God  first  comes  to 
self-consciousness  in  man.  Man  is,  therefore,  the  very  high¬ 
est  evolution  of  Deity  in  this  world ;  and  if  man  sins,  then 
Deity  sins  in  its  highest  manifestation,  an  absurdity  not  to 
be  tolerated.  Hence  the  inevitable  tendency  of  pantheism  to 
resolve  all  sin  into  apparent  error ;  error  which  is  such  only 
in  a  finite  view,  and  which  will  rectify  itself  in  the  progress 
of  the  evolution  of  Deity. 

This  great  fact — the  reality  of  sin,  which  has  its  roots  deep 
down  in  the  reality  of  created,  finite,  spiritual  substance,  of 
which,  with  its  high  endowments  of  reason  and  moral  free¬ 
dom,  God  is  the  author,  but  which  is  not  itself  a  part  of  God  ; 
which  acts  by  virtue  of  the  power  that  God  has  given  it  to 
act,  while  its  acts  are  its  own  and  not  God’s ;  and  which  in 
its  finiteness  may  act  wrong,  and  thus  bring  upon  itself  guilt 
and  desert  of  punishment  —  this  great  fact  is  the  rock  upon 
which  every  form  of  pantheism,  open  or  concealed,  must  make 
shipwreck.  All  schemes  of  philosophy  which  have  for  their 
object  to  bring  the  human  will,  whether  in  a  covert  or  open 
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way,  under  the  law  of  natural  cause  and  effect,  thus  depriv¬ 
ing  it  of  real  inward  freedom  and  responsibility,  however 
stoutly  freedom  and  responsibility  may  be  held  in  name — all 
such  schemes,  when  traced  to  their  ultimate  principles,  will 
range  themselves  under  some  form  of  pantheism,  personal  or 
impersonal.  Good  men  sometimes  favor  such  a  philosophy 
in  tlie  interest  of  some  scriptural  doctrine,  as  that  of  men’s 
dependence  on  divine  grace,  or  that  of  God’s  universal  sov¬ 
ereignty.  These  are  precious  truths  to  be  firmly  maintained. 
But  in  the  manner  of  maintaining  them  we  are  not  at  liberty 
to  set  aside  another  trutli  which  shines  by  its  own  light,  and 
which  God  assumes  as  the  basis  of  his  dealing  with  men.  If 
we  can  reconcile  the  great  fact  of  human  freedom  and  respon¬ 
sibility  with  these  plain  doctrines  of  scripture  in  a  metaphy¬ 
sical  way,  well  and  good.  But  if  not,  we  must  still  hold 
them  all  together  in  the  humble  assurance  that  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  their  inward  philosophical  relation  to  each  other 
involves,  not  contradictions,  but  intuitions  beyond  our  present 
power.^ 

In  the  third  place,  a  true  system  of  the  universe  must  be 
in  harmony  not  only  with  the  course  of  nature,  but  also  with 
the  course  of  human  history.  Since  men  are  moral  beings 
their  union  in  society  makes  a  moral  system,  to  be  adminis¬ 
tered  by  moral  means  and  influences.  Such  a  system  must, 
of  necessity,  have  progress  and  a  history.  Since,  moreover, 
men  are  not  all  good  or  all  evil  (the  ultimate  grounds  of 
which  fact  we  do  not  propose  to  consider  here),  the  history 
of  human  society  must  exhibit  a  perpetual  conflict  between 
righteousness  and  wickedness.  The  point  now  insisted  on  is 
that  the  course  of  human  history  furnishes  abundant  evidence 
that  the  destiny  of  man  is  not  left  simply  to  itself,  but  that 
all  along  the  line  of  its  progress  there  is  an  overruling  Provi¬ 
dence,  which  guides  and  shapes  it  in  the  interest  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  This  superintending  hand  of  a  personal  God 
is  not  so  clearly  seen  in  short  periods  of  time  as  in  those 

1  See  in  Appendix,  Note  vi. 
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which  are  of  great  extent.  In  the  language  of  scripture : 
“  One  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  as  one  day.”  The  divine  plans  are  so  vast  in 
extent  of  time,  so  complicated,  and  carried  forward  by  sucli 
unsearchable  methods,  that  it  is  impossible  to  affirm  wliat 
will  be  the  immediate  fate  —  fate  as  apparent  to  our  limited 
view  —  of  any  good  or  bad  enterprise.  The  cause  which  has 
justice,  and  therefore  God,  on  its  side,  may  be  subjected  to 
crushing  defeats,  such  as  shall  seem  for  the  time  to  annihilate 
all  hope ;  while  the  cause  of  wickedness  and  oppression 
triumphs,  and  goes  on  gathering  new  strength  for  a  long 
jjeriod  of  years.  But  sooner  or  later  there  will  come,  as  a 
French  writer  has  remarked,  a  fifth  act  in  the  tragedy,  in 
which  righteousness  triumphs  and  wickedness  is  overthrown; 
and  then  this  fifth  act  will  be  seen  to  have  grown  out  of  the 
(■alamities  of  the  previous  acts.  If  there  be  in  the  beginning 
of  the  conflict  more  than  one  Bull  Run,  there  will  come  at 
last  a  Gettysburg,  a  Vicksburg,  and  a  Five  Forks.  And  these 
Bull  Runs  and  Five  Forks  may  be  separated,  not,  as  in  our 
late  civil  war,  by  a  comparatively  short  interval  of  time,  but 
by  dreary  centuries,  since  God’s  eternal  government  makes 
l)ut  little  account  of  long  and  short. 

This  is  a  vast  theme,  on  which  volumes  might  be  written; 
but  we  content  ourselves  with  the  above  brief  hints.  The 
impression  which  the  course  of  human  history,  viewed  on  a 
broad  scale,  makes  on  the  mind  of  every  candid  observer 
is  expressed  in  such  passages  of  scripture  as  the  following : 

Even  as  I  have  seen,  they  that  plough  iniquity  and  sow 
wickedness  reap  the  same.”  ^  “  He  made  a  pit  and  digged 

it,  and  is  fallen  into  the  ditch  which  he  made.  His  mischief 
shall  return  upon  his  own  head,  and  his  violent  dealing  shall 
come  down  upon  his  own  pate.”  ^  “  The  righteous  shall 
rejoice  when  he  seeth  the  vengeance  ;  he  shall  wash  his  feet 
in  the  blood  of  the  wicked.  So  that  a  man  shall  say.  Verily 
there  is  a  reward  for  the  righteous ;  verily  he  is  a  God  that 
judgeth  in  the  earth.”  ^  “  The  righteous  shall  see  it  ”  [the 

^  Job  iv.  8.  ^  Ps.  vii.  15,  16.  *  Ps.  Iviii.  10,  11. 
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providence  of  God  as  described  in  the  procediiig  verses]  “  and 
rejoice ;  and  all  iniquity  shall  stop  her  mouth.  Whoso  is 
wise  and  will  observe  these  things,  even  they  shall  understand 
the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord.”  ^  We  waive  the  question 
of  the  inspiration  of  these  passages.  We  quote  them  simply 
as  in  harmony  with  the  course  of  human  history  ;  as  giving 
the  true  impression  which  the  observation  of  it  makes  on  the 
thoughtful  mind.  Cold,  dreary  pantheism  knows  no  provi¬ 
dence.  It  consigns  the  destiny  of  the  world  to  blind  fate,  or, 
at  best,  to  the  successive  generations  of  man,  in  whom  the 
absolute  substance  of  Deity  in  its  endless  self-evolution  “  first 
comes  to  consciousness.”  It  is  wholly  out  of  joint  with  the 
reality  of  human  history,  and  this  marks  it  as  a  false  theory. 

Finally,  a  true  system  of  the  universe  should  be  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  real  wants  of  humanity.  If  this  argument  be 
considered  indirect,  its  logical  validity  cannot  be  denied.  It 
rests  on  the  principle  of  induction.  Adaptation  is  tlie  great 
law  of  the  universe. 

“  Beneath  the  spveadinp;  heavens 
No  creature  but  is  fed.” 

The  true  wants  of  sentient  beings  are  everywhere  provided 
for.  The  world  itself,  with  all  that  it  contains,  is  in  harmony 
with  man's  intellectual  nature.  Light  is  not  more  perfectly 
fitted  to  the  eye  than  is  nature  to  the  human  understanding. 
If  the  body  finds  in  nature  the  food  which  it  needs  for  its 
sustenance,  so  does  she  furnish  the  mind  also  inexhaustible 
stores  for  its  instruction,  development,  and  discijdino.  But 
man,  as  a  spiritual  and  moral  being,  has  a  dignity  and  excel¬ 
lence  to  which  nature  can  lay  no  claim,  and  has  wants  high 
above  the  capacity  of  nature  to  satisfy.  In  tlie  deep  yearn¬ 
ings  of  his  spirit  he  longs  after  a  nobler  good  than  can  be 
found  beneath  the  natural  heavens,  even  the  spiritual  good 
of  communion  with  a  heavenly  Father  who  can  care  for  him 
in  the  weakness  and  dependence  of  his  finite  nature  ;  to  whom 
he  can  go  in  trouble  for  help  and  comfort ;  to  whom  he  can 


1  Ps.  evii.  42,  43. 
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confess  his  sins  with  childlike  penitence,  tliat  lie  may  receive 
forgiveness  for  them ;  witli  the  contemplation  of  wliosc  iiifi- 
nite  uncreated  glories  he  can  refresh,  strengthen,  and  purify 
his  own  spirit ;  and  who  may  be  his  everlasting  stay  when 
flesh  and  heart  fail.  Our  Father  in  heaven  —  this  is  the 
keynote  of  the  gospel,  and  the  keynote  also  of  man’s  spiritual 
nature.  The  personal  God  of  the  Bible  satisfies  all  the  wants 
of  humanity.  Nothing  but  sin  can  alienate  tlie  human  spirit 
from  him.  To  the  good  man  his  presence  is  “  as  tlie  light 
of  the  morning  when  the  sun  riseth,  even  a  morning  without 
clouds ;  as  the  tender  grass  springing  out  of  the  earth  by 
clear  shining  after  rain.”  It  warms,  cheers,  and  vivifies  his 
soul,  and  fills  it  with  pure  and  serene  gladness. 

But  pantheism  buffets  in  the  face  all  these  deep,  spiritual 
cravings  of  humanity.  Its  deity  is  an  impersonal  sul)staiice 
that  can  be  neither  loved,  confided  in,  nor  approached  in 
prayer.  To  pray  in  troul)le  is  natural  to  man.  But  pantlie- 
ism  sends  man  to  himself  for  prayer ;  since  it  is  in  man  that 
tlie  absolute  substance  called  deity  first  comes  to  sclf-coii- 
scioiisness.  We  ask  pantheism  for  bread,  but  it  gives  us  a 
stone  ;  we  ask  of  it  a  fish,  but  for  a  fish  it  gives  a  serpent ; 
we  ask  of  it  an  egg,  but  it  offers  us  a  scorpion. 

We  have  seen  how  scriptural  theism  gives  a  true  compre¬ 
hension  of  nature  in  both  its  constitution  and  its  course ; 
how  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  great  fact  of  holiness  and  sin 
ill  finite  beings,  with  the  course  of  human  history,  and  with 
the  deep  spiritual  wants  of  hiuiianity ;  and  how,  in  all  these 
respects,  pantheism  is  utterly  wanting.  Considered  as  a 
])hilosophical  system  (and  in  this  light  alone  we  now  con¬ 
template  it)  pantheism  must  lie  rejected  as  sclf-coiidcrnncd, 
and  the  theism  of  the  Bible  received  as  the  true  system  of 
the  universe.  But  the  moment  we  rise  to  the  conception  of 
a  free  personal  God  who  is  before  nature,  the  author  of 
nature,  and  independent  of  nature,  all  assumptions  against 
the  possibility  of  the  supernatural  vanish.  He  who  made 
nature  can  act  above  nature  ;  that  is,  he  can  act  in  a  manner 
which  is,  qualitatively  considered,  creative.  This  is  the  true 
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idea  of  miraculous  power,  whether  its  particular  form  be  that 
of  the  creation  or  annihilation  of  substance,  or  the  suspen¬ 
sion,  counteraction,  or  intensification  of  the  laws  of  nature.^ 
In  truth  it  is  as  natural  to  man  to  believe  in  the  supernatu¬ 
ral^  as  in  the  being  of  a  personal  God.  It  is  only  pantheism 
that  would  do  violence  to  nature  without  man  and  in  man. 
Uncorrupted  human  nature  has  its  home  in  scriptural  the¬ 
ism  ;  and  we  may  say  of  all  pantheistic  attempts  to  drive  it 
from  its  blissful  habitation  : 

“  Naturam  expellas  furca  tainen  usque  recurret.” 

2.  The  assumption  against  the  proof  of  miracles  from  the 
alleged  fallibility  of  all  human  testimony.  Here  we  encounter 
at  once  Hume’s  famous  Essay  on  Miracles,  the  gist  of  which 
lies  in  the  following  assumptions  :  Our  only  guide  in  reason¬ 
ing  concerning  matters  of  fact  is  experience ;  miracles  are 
contrary  to  universal  experience  ;  it  is  not  contrary  to  expe¬ 
rience,  on  the  other  hand,  that  human  testimony  should  be 
fallible  ;  therefore  a  wise  man,  who  proportions  his  belief  to 
evidence,  cannot  allow  the  infallible  experience  of  the  world 
against  miracles  to  be  overcome  by  the  fallible  testimony  of 
men  in  their  favor.  Foreseeing,  however,  the  monstrous 
conclusions  to  which  these  assumptions  logically  carried  out 
must  lead,  he  is  careful  to  qualify  them  by  the  remark  that 
no  testimony  can  have  such  force  as  to  prove  a  miracle,  so  as 
to  make  it  a  just  foundation  for  a  system  of  religion,  and 
adds  :  “  I  beg  the  limitations  here  made  may  be  remarked 
when  I  say  that  a  miracle  can  never  be  proved  so  as  to  be  the 
foundation  of  a  system  of  religion.  For  I  own  that  other¬ 
wise  tliere  may  possibly  be  miracles,  or  violations  of  the  usual 
course  of  nature,  of  such  a  kind  as  to  admit  of  proof  from 
human  testimony ;  though  perhaps  it  will  be  impossible  to 
find  such  in  all  the  records  of  history.”  His  aim  in  this  dis¬ 
tinction  is,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  denial  of  the  super¬ 
natural,  and  not  of  what  is  contrary  to  all  known  human 
experience.  He  stands  therefore,  in  reality,  on  the  panthe- 

1  See  in  the  Appendix,  Note  vii. 
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istic  platform,  and  he  virtually  acknowledges  as  iniicli  when 
he  says  of  miracles  resting  on  a  religious  foundation  :  “  But 
should  this  miracle  be  ascribed  to  any  new  system  of  religion, 
men  in  all  ages  have  been  so  much  imposed  on  by  ridiculous 
stories  of  that  kind,  that  this  very  circumstance  would  be  a 
full  proof  of  a  cheat,  and  sufficient  with  all  men  of  sense,  not 
only  to  make  them  reject  the  fact,  but  even  reject  it  without 
further  examination.  Though  the  being  to  whom  the  mira¬ 
cle  is  ascribed  be,  in  this  case.  Almighty,  it  does  not,  upon 
that  account,  become  a  whit  more  probable,  since  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  know  the  attributes  or  actions  of  such  a  being, 
otherwise  than  from  the  experience  which  we  have  of  his 
productions  in  the  usual  course  of  nature.”  The  reader  will 
notice  the  cool  assumption  here  made  that  the  Deity  has 
manifested  and  can  manifest  his  attributes  only  “  in  the 
usual  course  of  nature,”  which  is  the  very  question  at  issue. 
If,  then,  there  be  a  personal  God,  and  he  determine,  in  his 
wisdom,  to  manifest  himself  in  a  supernatural  way^  —  one 
that  is  properly  miraculous  —  Hume  decides  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  ;  and  directs  us  not  only  to  “  reject  the  fact,  but  even 
reject  it  without  further  examination.”  This  decision  of 
Hume  against  “  religious  miracles,”  as  he  calls  them,  must 
rest  either  on  the  pantheistic  theory  already  reviewed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  a  true  miracle  is  an  impossiliility,  or  on  the 
ground  that  Hume  knows  that  a  personal  God,  who  made 
nature  and  is  independent  of  nature,  never  did  and  never 
will  manifest  his  attributes  in  a  supernatural,  that  is,  a  prop¬ 
erly  miraculous  way.  This  last  assumption  is  so  absurd  that 
it  needs  no  labored  refutation.  We  might,  therefore,  well 
content  ourselves  with  opposing  to  Hume’s  sophistry  the 
proofs  of  a  personal  God.  But  we  propose  to  examine  the 
chief  points  of  his  argument : 

First,  we  inquire  what  he  means  by  experience.  From 
some  passages  in  his  Essay  we  should  naturally  infer  that  he 
meant  personal  experience  —  the  experience  of  each  one’s 
senses.  But  the  absurdity  of  this  is  manifest.  Unless  a 
miracle  were  wrought  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  enduring,  more- 
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over,  through  the  space  of  a  natural  day,  it  could  not  be  a 
matter  of  personal  experience  to  the  mass  of  mankind.  And 
then  it  would  be  personal  only  to  that  generation  ;  the  next 
generation  would  be  compelled  to  receive  it  on  testimony 
alone.  Hume  himself  virtually  admits  that  by  universal 
experience  he  means  the  experience  of  mankind  as  confirmed 
by  universal  testimony,  so  that  he  comes  at  last  to  human 
testimony  to  rebut  human  testimony ;  and  this  he  often  does 
in  the  course  of  the  Essay,  weighing  evidence  against  evidence. 
“  A  miracle,”  he  tells  us,  “  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  as  a  firm  and  unalterable  experience  has  estab¬ 
lished  these  laws,  the  proof  against  a  miracle,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  fact,  is  as  entire  as  any  argument  from  experi¬ 
ence  can  possibly  be  imagined.”  And  again  :  “  There  must, 
therefore,  be  a  uniform  experience  against  every  miraculous 
event,  otherwise  the  event  would  not  merit  that  a,ppellation.” 
The  correctness  of  his  definition  of  a  miracle  we  will  not  here 
discuss.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  “  a  firm  and  unalter¬ 
able  experience  ”  and  “  a  uniform  experience”  can  be  known 
only  from  the  universal  testimony  of  mankind.  He  comes, 
therefore,  to  the  absurdity  of  opposing  against  miracles  the 
testimony  of  all  men  in  all  ages  —  for  this  alone  is  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  “  a  firm  and  unalterable  ”  and  “  a  uniform  ”  expe¬ 
rience  —  to  the  actually  existing  testimony  of  some  men  in 
some  ages.  In  other  words,  he  first  assumes  that  there  has 
never  been  any  experience  of  miracles,  and  then  opposes  this 
assumption  to  all  testimony  in  their  favor. 

Secondly,  we  inquire  what  he  means  by  a  miracle  ;  for  on 
this  point  the  Essay  is  confused  and  inconsistent.  He  some¬ 
times  applies  the  term  to  what  is  simply  unprecedented  ;  us 
that,  to  use  his  own  illustration,  there  should  be  in  a  given 
month  and  year  “  a  total  darkness  over  the  whole  earth  for 
eight  days.”  This  he  thinks  could  be  established  by  human 
testimony,  because  it  might  be  explained  from  natural  causes. 
But  immediately  afterwards  he  affirms  that  no  amount  of 
testimony  could  convince  him  that  a  dead  person,  after  being 
interred  for  a  month,  had  again  appeared  alive ;  evidently 
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because  such  an  event  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  any  law 
of  nature  ;  in  other  words,  would  be  truly  miraculous.  And 
he  adds  that  if  this  miracle  were  alleged  in  the  interest  of 
any  new  system  of  religion,  “  this  very  circumstance  would 
be  a  full  proof  of  a  cheat,  and  sufficient  with  all  men  of  sense, 
not  only  to  make  them  reject  the  fact,  but  even  reject  it 
without  further  examination.”  His  reasons  for  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  principle  of  action  will  be  presently  considered. 
Here  we  notice  only  the  distinction  made  by  Hume  between 
an  apparent  miracle,  which  he  admits  might  be  established 
by  competent  testimony,  and  a  real  miracle,  which  he  would 
reject  in  the  face  of  all  possible  testimony.  To  make  all 
plain  he  adds,  in  a  note :  “  A  miracle  may  be  accurately 
defined  a  transgression  of  a  law  of  naiare  hy  a  particular 
volition  of  the  Deity,  or  hy  the  interpjosition  of  some  invisible 
agent. For  reasons  already  given  we  do  not  regard  the 
word  “  transgression  ”  as  appropriate  to  the  definition  of  a 
miracle.  It  is  rather  the  immediate  act  of  God  above  nature, 
preventing  the  effect  of  nature’s  laws,  or  accomplishing 
results  to  which  these  laws  are  not  of  themselves  competent. 
And  as  to  miracles  “  by  the  interposition  of  some  invisible 
agent”  other  than  God,  they  are  rather  superhuman  than 
miraculous  events.  It  is  only  in  loose  and  popular  language 
that  they  can  be  called  miraculous,  as  being  above  both  the 
sphere  of  nature  and  of  man.  But  not  to  criticise  further 
Hume’s  definition,  wo  accept,  as  of  vital  importance,  the 
distinction  between  what  is  only  unprecedented  and  seem¬ 
ingly  miraculous,  and  a  true  supernatural  interposition  made 
by  God  himself,  or  by  “some  invisible  agent”  under  his 
direction. 

Thirdly,  we  notice  Hume’s  glaring  inconsistency  in  regard 
to  the  argument  from  “  uniform  experience.”  His  hyjx)thet- 
ical  so-called  miracle,  “  a  total  darkness  over  the  whole  eartii 
for  eiglit  days,”  is  as  contrary  to  uniform  experience  in  any 
intelligible  sense  of  the  words,  as  anything  can  be.  But  here 
he  holds  that  the  fact  could  be  established  from  the  united 
testimony  of  the  men  of  the  age  in  which  it  occurred.  But 
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the  same  united  testimony  would  not  establish  the  fact  of  a 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  especially  if  alleged  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  a  system  of  religion.  Why  this  distinction  ?  Because 
in  the  former  ca,se  the  event  might  be  explained  from  natural 
causes,  but  not  the  latter ;  in  other  words,  because  Hume 
assumes  that  a  real  miracle  is  impossible,  which  is  precisely 
the  assumption  of  pantheism.  He  knows  better,  therefore, 
than  to  rest  his  argument  against  “  religious  miracles  ”  on 
that  “  uniform  experience,”  the  validity  of  which  he  has  just 
denied  in  the  case  of  his  assumed  miracle  of  “  a  total  dark¬ 
ness  over  the  whole  earth  for  eight  days.”  Deserting  the 
argument  from  uniform  experience,  he  proceeds  to  impeach 
upon  entirely  new  grounds  the  testimony  by  which  the  mir¬ 
acles  recorded  in  history  are  sustained.  This  cai-ries  us  to 
an  entirely  new  field  of  inquiry,  which  we  hope  to  consider 
at  length  in  a  future  number.  At  present  we  briefly  remark 
that  if  the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  who  is  before  nature, 
above  nature,  and  the  author  of  nature  be  once  admitted,  it 
is  absurd  to  affirm  either  that  he  cannot  manifest  himself  to 
man  in  a  supernatural  way,  or  that  he  cannot  give  to  men 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  fact.  As  to  Hume’s  allegation  that 
there  is  in  mankind  a  fondness  for  the  marvellous  which  leads 
to  self-delusion,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  that  if  this  be  a  genu¬ 
ine  instinct  of  humanity,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  there 
is  provision  made  somewhere  for  its  legitimate  gratification  ; 
though,  like  every  other  instinct,  it  is  liable  to  abuse  and 
perversion.  It  only  proves  that  God  has  made  man  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  supernatural  system  to  which  he  belongs.  As 
to  Hume’s  further  attempt  to  disparage  all  “  religious  mira¬ 
cles  ”  on  the  ground  of  the  multitude  of  impositions  practised 
on  the  world  by  designing  men,  we  may  well  ask :  Does  any¬ 
thing  valuable  exist  in  this  world  that  is  not  counterfeited  ; 
and  does  not  the  counterfeit  imply  the  reality  ?  Why  have 
we  counterfeit  bank-notes  ?  Because  the  genuine  notes  exist 
and  are  so  valuable.  Why  have  we  pretended  philanthropy  ? 
Because  there  is  such  a  thing  as  true  philanthropy,  and  tho 
world  honors  it.  If  we  hear  a  man  declaiming  against  all 
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goodness  as  simulated  and  unreal,  we  infer  at  once,  not  that 
no  goodness  exists,  but  that  he  is  destitute  of  it.  Let  the 
same  reasonable  rule  of  judgment  be  applied  to  the  question 
of  miracles,  and  we  are  satisfied. 

Fourthly,  we  notice  Hume’s  false  assumptions  in  regard  to 
human  testimony.  In  accordance  with  that  false  material¬ 
istic  philosoi)hy,  which  restricts  all  human  knowledge  to  the 
testimony  of  the  senses.^  he  affirms  that  our  belief  in  the 
veracity  of  human  testimony  rests  on  experience  alone.  The 
very  opposite  of  this  is  true.  It  is  natural  for  men  to  speak 
the  truth.  In  doing  this  they  only  follow  the  law  of  their 
being.  Falsehood,  on  the  other  hand,  is  something  artificial 
and  unnatural,  something  invented  for  selfish  purposes. 
Men  speak  the  truth  simply  because  it  is  the  truth,  but  they 
never  utter  falsehood  for  its  own  sake.  They  arc  cither  de¬ 
ceived  by  a  hasty  judgment,  or  they  seek  to  deceive  others 
for  base  ends.  It  is  natural  moreover,  for  men  to  believe 
testimony.  It  is  only  by  experience  that  they  learn  to  dis¬ 
trust  the  word  of  others  ;  and  then  always  on  one  of  the  two 
grounds  above  stated  —  a  hasty  judgment  or  an  attempt  to 
deceive  for  selfish  ends.  When  we  can  be  assured  that  a 
man  has  had  full  opportunity  to  form  a  correct  judgment  in 
a  given  case,  and  that  he  has  no  interest  in  deceiving  us,  we 
always  give  credit  to  his  words.  With  regard  to  tlie  correct¬ 
ness  of  his  judgment,  we  decide  partly  from  the  nature  of 
the  event  to  which  he  testifies,  and  partly  from  what  we  know 
of  his  character  as  an  accurate  or  a  careless  observer.  With 
regard  to  the  iionesty  of  his  purpose,  we  judge  partly  from 
his  known  moral  character,  and  partly  from  his  relation  to 
the  thing  affirmed.  If  it  be  something  in  which  he  has  a 
personal  interest,  we  hesitate.  But  if  it  be  something  in 
which  he  has  no  such  interest,  or  which  is  against  his  in¬ 
terest,  we  give  him  full  credence  for  meaning  to  speak  the 
truth. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  only  the  isolated  testimony 
of  individuals.  But  when  the  testimony  of  separate  and 
1  See  in  Appendix,  Note  viii. 
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independent  witnesses  is  combined,  its  force  may  be  increased 
as  every  one  knows,  not  in  the  simple  ratio  of  their  number, 
but  a  thousandfold,  or  even  a  millionfold,  so  as  to  be  raised 
liigli  above  all  reasonable  doubt.  It  is  not  even  necessary  in 
all  cases  to  inquire  concerning  the  moral  character  of  the 
witnesses.  The  concurrence  of  testimony  may  be  itself  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  preclude  every  possible  explanation  except 
that  of  the  truth  of  the  event  in  question.  To  discuss  this 
matter  at  large  would  be  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  laws  of 
evidence,  a  work  which  we  do  not  propose  to  undertake. 
Wo  simply  add  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the 
event  thus  certified  should  come  within  the  range  of  any  past 
experience.  We  can  conceive,  'for  example,  of  a  populous 
island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  which  a  meteoric  stone  has 
never  fallen,  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  no  tradition 
of  such  an  event  as  having  occurred  there  or  elsewhere.  To 
them  the  descent  from  the  sky  of  a  mass  of  iron  would  bo 
contrary  to  uniform  experience  in  any  intelligible  sense  of 
the  words.  But  every  one  knows  that  it  could  be  established 
beyond  doubt  by  the  testimony  of  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  witnesses.  Tlie  man  who  should  seriously  attempt 
to  oppose  to  their  testimony,  the  “  firm  and  unalterable  ex¬ 
perience  ”  of  the  past  would  only  be  laughed  at  for  his  folly. 
If  afterv/ards  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  should  learn  that 
the  descent  of  meteoric  stones  is  not  uncommon,  when  a  large 
))ortion  of  the  earth’s  surface  is  taken  into  account,  they 
would  indeed  be  able  to  refer  the  particular  phenomenon  on 
their  island  to  some  general  law  of  nature,  and  thus  to  an¬ 
ticipate  its  possible  recurrence  among  themselves ;  but  their 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  event  would  remain  the  same 
as  before.  They  did  not  believe  it  because  they  could  bring 
it  under  a  general  law  of  nature,  but  on  the  ground  of 
unimpeachable  testimony. 

Let  us  next  suppose  that  a  man  appears  claiming  to  be  a 
messenger  sent  by  God  to  perform  for  men  an  important 
work  and  to  communicate  to  them  important  truth  in  respect 
to  their  spiritual  and  eternal  destiny ;  'that,  in  support  of  this 
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claim  he  performs  a  series  of  works  which  are  manifestly 
miraculous  —  heals  by  a  word  withered  limbs,  instantly 
restores  paralytics  to  their  full  strength,  opens  the  eyes  of 
men  born  blind,  raises  the  dead  to  life  —  that  he  performs 
these  and  other  like  miracles  from  day  to  day  openly  and  in 
the  presence  of  friends  and  enemies,  and  that  the  severest 
scrutiny  only  compels  foes  as  well  as  friends  to  admit  tlielr 
reality.  Why  should  any  man  deny  that  such  a  series  of 
miracles  could  be  established  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  by 
human  testimony  ?  Not  on  the  ground,  certainly,  that  they 
are  contrary  to  “  a  firm  and  unalterable  experience  ”  ;  for 
so  was  the  descent  of  iron  from  heaven  to  those  islanders, 
and  so  also  was  the  supposed  “  total  darkness  over  the  wlmle 
earth  for  eight  days,”  which  Hume  admits  could  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  human  testimony.  Tlie  only  remaining  ground  for 
denying  them  is  the  assumption  that  a  true  miracle  is  in  and 
of  itself  incredible  ;  and  here  we  come  back  again  to  the 
pantheistic  position  of  the  impossibility  of  the  supernatural, 
and  therefore  of  the  miraculous.  To  the  man  who  believes 
in  the  being  of  a  personal  God.there  can  be  no  such  impossi¬ 
bility.  He  who  made  nature  can  reveal  himself  to  men  in  a 
supernatural  way.  Whether  he  has  ever  done  so  is  a  legiti¬ 
mate  question  for  human  testimony.  That  testimony  in 
some  circumstances  is  fallible,  is  a  true  proposition.  But 
that  testimony  in  all  circumstances  is  fallible  is  false.  There 
can  be  a  concurrence  of  testimony  of  such  a  character  as  to 
establish  anything  that  does  not  involve  a  contradiction,  and 
that  without  respect  to  the  question  whether  it  has  ever  come 
within  the  range  of  known  experience.  Can  there  be  any 
greater  absurdity  than  that  one  should  admit  the  being  of  a 
personal  God  who  made  nature,  and  yet  deny  that  he  can 
reveal  himself  in  a  way  that  is  above  nature,  and  thus  prop¬ 
erly  miraculous  ?  And  if  he  can  thus  reveal  himself,  has  he 
indeed  no  power  to  certify  to  mankind  the  fact  ?  “  Profess¬ 
ing  themselves  to  be  wise  they  became  fools,”  says  the  apos¬ 
tle.  What  greater  fool  in  the  garb  of  a  philosopher  than  the 
man  who,  admitting  the  being  of  God  in  the  scriptural  sense 
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of  the  word,  affirms  that  he  either  cannot  make  to  men  a 
supernatural  revelation,  or  cannot  certify  it  by  credible 
testimony  ? 

In  the  next  number  we  propose  to  consider  some  of  the 
popular  assumptions  of  the  present  day  against  the  necessity 
and  reasonableness  of  a  supernatural  revelation  from  God ; 
and  this  as  prefatory  to  an  exhibition  of  the  direct  evidence 
that  God  has  made  such  a  revelation. 

APPENDIX. 

Note  I. 

Singularly  enough,  rationalists  and  high-toned  evangelical  men  some¬ 
times  meet,  not  in  their  metaphysical  speculations  alone,  but  also  on  other 
ground.  There  is  a  class  of  naturalistic  theologians  who  6nd  no  difficulty 
in  admitting  that  David  and  Isaiah,  Jesus  and  Paul,  were  inspired.  But 
so  also,  according  to  their  theory,  were  Homer,  Socrates,  and  Plato,  Dante 
and  Milton  ;  for  with  them  inspiration  is  only  the  exaltation  of  the  natural 
faculties.  Thus  they  dilute  inspiration  into  a  nonentity.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  heard  men  earnestly  maintaining  that  all  Christians  are 
inspired,  because  all  enjoy  the  supernatural  illumination  and  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Their  intention,  doubtless,  was  to  exalt  in  human  appre¬ 
hension  the  heavenly  gift  of  the  Spirit.  But  they  did  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  confound  things  which  differ  essentially.  This  is  not  the  error  of  the 
Montanists,  for  they  believed  in  a  true,  ecstatic,  inspiration  of  their  proph¬ 
ets.  It  is  rather  the  error  of  misusing  a  necessary  theological  term  in  such 
a  way  as  to  obscure  a  distinction  of  great  importance.  Although  the  idea 
of  inspiration  is  found  abundantly  in  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New, 
the  noun  inspiration  docs  not  once  occur  in  the  Bible,  and  the  correspond¬ 
ing  participial  adjective  but  once  :  2  Tim.  iii.  16  :  “  All  scripture  is  inspired 
of  God”  (Gr.  ^coTTvcuo’To?,  which  the  Vulgate  well  renders  divinitus  inspi- 
rnta').  The  terms  inspired  and  inspiration  have  become  household  words  in 
the  church,  because  they  are  needed  to  express  a  dehnite  scriptural  idea. 
To  this  they  ought  to  be  restricted. 

Note  II. 

In  the  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus,  for  example,  Prometheus,  by  virtue  of 
the  prophetic  spirit  which  dwells  in  him,  foresees  the  fated  order  of  events, 
in  accordance  with  which  Jupiter,  through  a  marriage  into  which  he  will 
enter  unaware  of  its  results,  is  to  be  hurled  from  his  throne ;  and  he  boasts 
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of  this  in  the  presence  of  lo  and  the  Chorus.  Mercuiy  is  sent  to  demand 
of  what  marriage  he  speaks,  but  he  refuses  to  tell.  Then  Jupiter  in  his 
rage  can  only  hurl  upon  him  his  thunderbolts,  without  the  ability  to  extort 
from  Prometheus  the  dread  secret,  or  to  change  the  irresistible  order  of 
Fate,  to  which  he  is  himself  subject,  in  common  with  all  things  else  in  the 
universe. 


Note  III. 

The  seventh  definition  of  Spinoza’s  Ethica,  Part  ii.,  reads  thus  in  the 
original :  “  Ea  res  libera  dicetur,  quae  ex  sola  suae  naturae  necessitate 
existit  ct  a  se  sola  ad  agendum  determinatur :  necessaria  autem,  vel  potius 
coacki,  quae  ab  alio  determinatur  ad  e.xistendum  et  operandum  certa  ac 
determinata  ratione.”  In  what  sense  God  is  a  free  cause  he  explains  in 
two  corollaries  appended  to  his  seventeenth  proposition,  that  “  God  acts 
from  the  laws  of  his  own  nature  alone,  and  without  compulsion  from  any 
one  ” : 

“  Coroll.  I.  Hinc  sequitur  1.  Nullam  dari  causam,  quae  Deum  extrin- 
sice  vel  intrinsice  praeter  ipsius  naturae  perfectionem  Incitet  ad  agendum. 

“  Co  ROLL.  II.  Sequitur  2.  Solum  Deum  esse  causam  llberam.  Dens 
enim  solus  ex  sola  suae  naturae  necessitate  existit  (per.  prop.  ii.  ct  Coroll. 
1.  prop.  14),  ct  ex  sola  suae  naturae  necessitate  agit  (per.  prop,  praeced.). 
Adeofpie  (per.  dcf.  7)  solus  est  causa  libera ;  q.  e.  d.” 

Notice  how  he  makes  God  to  be  a  free  cause-  It  is  “  by  definition  7  ” 
given  above.  He  immediately  proceeds  in  the  scholium  which  follows  to 
deny  to  God  all  true  moral  freedom,  making  all  things  to  flow  from  the 
infinite  nature  of  God  under  the  law  of  strict  necessity,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  it  follows  from  the  nature  of  a  triangle  that  its  three  angles  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles.  He  also  denies  to  God  intellect  and  will ;  or 
.affirms  that  if  they  pertain  to  the  eternal  essence  of  God,  they  must  differ 
toto  coelo  from  our  intellect  and  will,  and  can  agree  in  nothing  but  name ; 
just  as  the  living  animal  dog  differs  from  the  dog  as  a  celestial  sign.  Thus 
much  for  pantheistic  freedom.  It  is  baptized  with  the  name  of  bread,  but 
is  in  reality  a  stone.  See  further  his  arguments  against  free-will,  divine  or 
human,  and  against  the  idea  that  God  acts  in  view  of  final  ends  in  Prop, 
xxxii.  and  what  follows  to  the  end  of  Part  i. 

Note  IV. 

They  tell  us  that  there  can  be  no  philosophy  of  the  absolute ;  that  beyond 
the  finite  personality  can  have  for  us  no  significance.  If  they  mean  that 
we  cannot  comprehend  the  absolute  in  the  mode  of  its  existence,  this  has 
always  been  admitted.  But  if  they  mean  that  we  cannot  apprehend  the 
absolute  as  having  a  real  existence,  the  proposition  is  false.  Absolute 
duration  and  absolute  space  are  to  our  finite  minds  incomprehensible ;  but 
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we  apprehend  them  both  as  necessary  existences.  In  like  manner  we  can 
apprehend  the  being  of  an  absolute  personal  God,  though  we  cannot  com¬ 
prehend  the  mode  of  his  existence. 

We  have  not  an  ultimate  comprehension  of  anything  finite  ;  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  great  law  of  gravity,  the  chemical  affinity  of  atoms,  the  organ¬ 
izing  power  of  life,  the  power  of  the  will  over  tlie  muscles  of  the  body. 
But  we  apprehend  these  things  as  incomprehensible  facts.  Let  us  be 
ivasonable  enough  to  apply  the  same  distinction  to  the  question  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  God. 

The  objection,  moreover,  is  a  two-edged  sword,  which  cuts  both  ways 
alike.  If  I  cannot  comprehend  how  there  can  be  an  absolute  personality, 
neither  can  I  comprehend  how  such  a  personality  may  not  be.  IIow  absurd 
to  limit  the  possibility  of  being  by  my  finite  comprehension  !  And  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  pantheistic  scheme  which  makes  the  universe  an  eternal 
self-development  of  the  absolute,  itself  impersonal  and  unconscious,  but  first 
coming  to  consciousness  in  man  ?  Is  that  comprehensible  ?  It  is  not  on 
the  naked  ground  of  Incomprehensibility  that  we  reject  the  pantheistic 
system,  but  because  of  its  manifest  contradictions. 

Note  V. 

The  proposition !  DeMgn  implies  a  desupier  is,  properly  speaking,  a  tru¬ 
ism  ;  since  the  very  idea  of  design  is  of  that  which  has  been  designed  by 
some  one,  who  is  of  course  the  designer.  It  is  desirable  to  ascertain  by  an 
analysis  wherein  lies  the  essence  of  design.  Design,  then,  belongs  only  to 
those  relations  which  may  be  called  contingent,  that  is,  which  are  not 
in  and  of  themselves  necessary,  and  which  precisely  for  this  reason  need 
to  be  accounted  for ;  and  which,  moreover,  accomplish  intelligible  ends. 
To  necessary  relations,  that  is,  relations  which  we  cannot  conceive  of  as 
separable,  we  never  ascribe  design.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  molecule 
of  matter.  Waiving  the  (piestlon  whether  its  existence  is  itself  proof  of  a 
Creator,  we  remark  that  however  small  we  choose  to  make  it,  it  must  still 
have,  Irom  the  very  idea  of  matter,  the  three  dimensions  of  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness.  We  cannot  conceive  of  either  of  these  as  separable  or 
absent.  Consequently  in  these  three  relations  we  have  no  evidence  of 
design.  If  the  molecule  is  to  exist,  it  must  exist  as  long,  broad,  and  thick  ; 
that  is,  it  must  exist  in  space.  If  there  be  in  the  molecule  design,  it  must 
be  back  of  this  necessary  relation  to  space  in  the  idea  of  matter  as  a  con¬ 
ception  of  the  divine  mind.  Again,  the  molecule  must  exist  somewhere  in 
time,  and  in  one  of  the  two  states  of  motion  or  rest.  If,  moreover,  there 
be  two  molecules,  they  mast  have  towards  each  other  some  relation  of  dis¬ 
tance  and  direction.  In  such  relations,  which  cannot  be  conceived  of  as 
absent,  we  do  not  find  the  marks  of  design.  But  now  let  us  take  a  fount 
of  type.  Both  the  regularity  and  the  diversity  of  form  in  the  different 
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letters  give  unmistakable  marks  of  contrivance.  But  passing  by  the  argu¬ 
ment  from  this  source,  let  us  suppose  that  avc  see  the  ditfcrent  letters  all 
regularly  arranged  in  separate  compartments.  We  knoAv  at  once  that  this 
arrangement  is  neither  necessary  nor  accidental ;  that  is,  we  know  that  it 
is  the  product  of  intelligence.  How  much  moi’e  when  we  see  the  letters 
put  to  actual  use  in  a  page  of  type  ready  for  the  press. 

Precisely  the  same  argument  for  an  intelligent  author  Is  furnished  by 
nature,  only  upon  an  immensely  higher  and  grander  scale.  The  ultimate 
atoms  of  matter  —  ultimate  so  far  as  analysis  can  go  at  present  —  like  the 
letters  of  a  fount  of  type,  have  dilferent  properties,  and  thus  different 
offices.  These  properties  are  not  necessarily  inherent  in  matter;  for  if 
they  were,  all  atoms  of  matter  would  have  the  same  properties.  They 
accomplish,  moreover,  by  their  combinations,  intelligible  ends  without  num¬ 
ber.  It  is  then  an  imperative  demand  of  reason  that  they  be  referred  to 
an  intelligent  author.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen,  for  example,  uniting  in  their 
atoms,  form  water ;  oxygen  and  calcium  form  quick-lime ;  oxygen  and 
silicon,  sllex,  which  in  its  comminuted  form  is  sand ;  ogygen  and  carbon, 
carbonic  acid.  Water  and  quick-lime,  again,  by  their  union  form  hydrate 
of  lime,  and  this  united  with  sand,  by  the  help  of  more  w'ater,  forms  mor¬ 
tar  ;  carbonic  acid  and  quick-lime  uniting  form  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
in  its  compact  form  Is  marble  ;  marble  and  lime  together  enter  as  materials 
into  the  structure  of  the  stately  edifice.  And  so  we  might  go  on  without 
end.  Under  the  formative  power  of  life,  the  combinations  among  the 
primitive  atoms  are  immensely  more  complicated  and  wonderful ;  and 
every  new  combination,  in  respect  to  either  proportion  or  kind,  gives  new 
properties  and  new  uses.  Thus  starch,  by  successive  additions  of  oxygen, 
becomes  fii-st  sugar,  then  alcohol,  then  vinegar.  In  this  Avay  material 
nature,  in  her  ultimate  elements,  gives  irrefragable  proof  of  a  designing 
Author  who  not  only  moulds  matter,  but  who  gave  to  matter  originally  its 
inmost  essence.  And  if  we  rise  from  dead  matter  to  the  living  orders  of 
nature,  we  see  everywhere  immense  systems  of  adaptation,  which  avc  in¬ 
stinctively  refer  to  the  same  designing  Author. 

But  if  we  rise  to  the  free,  uncreated,  personal  Author  of  nature,  there  is 
in  his  nature  nothing  that  is  contingent  and  separable;  nothing,  therefore, 
that  bears  the  marks  of  adaptation  from  a  source  without  himself.  He  is 
simply  incomprehensible. 


Note  VI. 

There  are  some  definitions  of  human  freedom  given  by  men  at  the  far¬ 
thest  possible  remove  from  anything  which  they  would  have  regarded  as 
pantheistic  in  principle,  which,  nevertheless,  we  must  hesitate  to  admit. 
Such  is  the  following :  The  tcill  is  as  the  strongest  motive.  If  this  means  the 
motive  which  actually  prevails,  it  is  a  truism ;  if  the  motive  which  is  intrln- 
eically  the  strongest,  it  Is  false  ;  for  the  strongest  intrinsic  motive  is  always 
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ou  the  side  of  righteousness.  If  it  be  said  tliat  the  strongest  motive  is  tliat 
which  appears  the  strongest,  this  brings  us  to  another  definition  :  The  will 
is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good.  Here  again  we  nxust  ask  how  much  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  good  V  Is  it  mere  sensitive  gi'atification  in  the  widest  sense, 
or  does  it  eomprehend  also  the  high  spiritual  and  moral  good  of  doing  right¬ 
eousness  ?  If  so,  this  always  appeai-s  to  reason  and  eonseienee  as  something 
imperative ;  something  which  ought  to  be  chosen  before  all  sensitive  grat¬ 
ification  for  the  sake  of  its  own  supreme  excellence.  ^Moral  choice  always 
lies  precisely  here,  being  exercised  between  objects  dilferlng  in  kind,  and 
not  simply  in  degree.  When  we  do  a  base  and  wicked  act  we  feel  at  the 
time  and  afterwards  a  sense  of  self-degradation  and  guilt  —  remorse,  which 
bites  like  a  serpent  in  view  of  our  having  acted  not  simply  imprudently  and 
unfortunately,  but  wickedly.  If  it  be  said  that  when  a  man  sins  his  mind 
is  engrossed  with  the  contemplation  of  the  lower  object  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  high  spiritual  good  of  holiness,  Ave  answer  :  Granting  this  to  be  so,  it  is 
because  he  has  voluntarily  turned  away  his  mind  from  the  Imperative  claims 
of  righteousness,  and  this  is  free  sinful  action.  There  is  one  other  scheme 
which  virtually  makes  God  the  only  efficient  agent  in  the  uiiIa  ei-se,  and  all 
human  exercises,  holy  and  wicked  alike,  the  product  of  his  ci’eative  power. 
God  himself  produces  right  or  Avrong  A  olitions  in  the  human  heart ;  and 
these,  it  is  affirmed,  are  free,  because  God  creates  them  free.  But  this  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms  ;  as  if  one  should  affirm  that  a  crooked  line  is  straight 
because  God  creates  it  straight. 

Spiritual  bondage  to  sin,  the  bondage  of  sinful  passion  and  hjibit,  is  an 
aAvful  reality.  That  we  may  be  delivered  from  it  we  need  the  help  of  divine 
grace.  But  Ave  should  never  forget  that  God  holds  us  responsible  not  only 
for  being  in  this  bondage,  but  also  for  continuing  in  it,  because,  as  con¬ 
science  testifies,  Ave  thus  continue  as  the  free,  res[)onslble  subjects  of  his  law. 
Let  us  bcAvare  of  confounding  motive  in  free,  rational  beings  with  motive 
force  in  nature.  In  nature  the  motive  force  does  everything,  and  the  effect 
folloAvs  of  necessity.  But  in  the  moral  world  the  man  himself  acts  freely 
in  vieAv  of  the  motives  which  are  before  him,  making  his  election  among 
them ;  and  —  to  anticipate  the  truth  of  revelation  —  God  holds  him  re¬ 
sponsible  under  the  high  sanctions  of  heaven  and  hell,  to  make  the  election 
according  to  righteousness.  If  the  songs  of  heaven  and  the  wailings  of  hell 
be  a  fiction,  then  may  we  begin  to  raise  the  inquiry  Avhether  human  free¬ 
dom  be  not  also  a  fiction  —  a  thing  of  name  and  not  of  substance,  as  too 
many  metaphysicians  have  made  it.  But  if  heaven  and  hell  be  realities, 
then  must  human  freedom  and  responsibility  be  confessed  to  be  realities 
also. 

Note  VH. 

The  essence  of  a  miracle  is  the  exercise  of  God’s  immediate  power  above 
nature,  such  as  he  employs  in  creation,  although  the  result  may  not  be  the 
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production  of  new  substance.  How  the  waters  of  the  .Jordan  were  arrested 
in  their  course  when  the  Israelites  passed  over  we  cannot  tell.  The  scrip- 
tui*al  narrative  seems  to  indicate  that  they  impinged  against  an  invisible, 
immaterial  wall,  by  which  the  waters  that  came  down  from  above  were 
brought  to  a  stand,  “  and  rose  up  upon  a  heap  very  tar  from  the  city  of 
Adam.”  But  for  anything  that  we  can  t<dl,  this  wall  may  have  been  the 
pure  will  of  God,  so  that  here  was  a  counteracting  of  the  laws  of  nature  by 
power  of  the  same  quality  as  in  creation,  but  not  creation  Itself.  When 
t!:e  Saviour  fed  vast  multitudes  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes  there  would 
seem  to  have  been  creation  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word.  How  he 
instantaneously  healed  maladies  of  all  kinds,  and  raised  the  dead  to  life  by 
the  exercise  of  his  divine  power  we  cannot  explain.  It  is  sufficient  for  us 
to  know  that  he  did  all  that  was  in  each  case  necessary.  AVhen  we  attempt 
to  explain  the  particular  mode  of  miraculous  operation  in  a  given  case,  we 
involve  ourselves  in  Inextricable  difficulties.  Take,  for  example,  the  mira¬ 
cle  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  by  which  the  sun  and  moon  stood  still 
in  the  midst  of  heaven.  Respecting  the  mode  of  this  there  has  been  much 
speculation.  Some  have  affirmed  that  the  earth  Avas  arrested  in  her  diurnal 
revolution.  Undoubtedly  God  could  stop  the  earth  on  her  axis,  and  Avith 
this  all  calamitous  effects ;  for  he  could  arrest  and  control  every  particle  of 
her  substance  at  the  same  instant.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  this  Avas 
the  way  Avhich  his  divine  Avisdom  chose.  If  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  moon 
Avere  so  deflected  by  his  divine  poAver  as  to  reach  the  earth  in  a  constant 
giA'en  direction,  then  to  human  vision  —  and  this  is  all  that  the  end  of  the 
miracle  required  —  the  sun  and  moon  would  stand  still  in  the  midst  of 
heaven.  We  have  not  the  presumption  to  affirm  that  this  Avas  the  way ; 
but  we  simply  set  the  hypothesis  over  against  another,  which  appears  to 
us  less  probable.  A  reverent  spirit  Avill  receive  the  fact  of  a  miracle  upon 
sufficient  testimony ;  but  when  the  inquiry  is  concerning  the  mode  of  its 
operation,  it  will  ansAver :  “  O  Lord  God,  thou  knowest.” 


/ 


Note  VIII. 

We  *lo  not  jHircelve  with  the  senses  came  in  nature,  but  only  sequence. 
Hence  the  justounding  error  of  materialism  in  confounding  antecedent  and 
consequent  with  cause  and  effect.  Again,  we  do  not  perceive  human 
Acracity,  but  only  human  statements  and  their  accordance  with  facts. 
Hence,  in  like  manner,  the  denial  of  veracity  as  an  original  principle  of 
human  nature.  But  after  all  the  materialist  runs  his  ship  on  the  very  rock 
which  he  seeks  to  avoid.  Whence  that  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  the 
laws  of  nature  on  which  he  insists  ?  It  is  not  given  by  the  senses,  but  by 
the  understanding.  It  rests  on  a  deeper  belief  in  the  reality,  permanent 
being,  and  unchangeable  properties  of  finite  substances ;  all  which  ideas 
are  gained  through  the  understanding,  and  not  through  the  senses. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  SECOND  ADVENT  AND  THE  CREEDS  OF 
CHRISTENDOM. 

BY  KEY.  J.  A.  BROWX,  D.D.,  PROFESSOR  OF  THEOLOGY,  GETTYSBURGH,  PA. 

The  rule  of  faith  with  all  genuine  Protestnnts  is  the 
infallible  word  of  God.  In  all  matters,  both  of  faith  and 
practice,  its  authority  is  supreme.  In  every  question  of  which 
it  professes  to  treat,  or  upon  which  it  distinctly  touches,  the 
decisive  inquiry  must  be :  What  does  the  word  of  God  say  ? 
Against  all  doctors  and  decrees,  all  councils  and  confessions, 
it  stands,  and  must  stand,  as  the  only  infallible  authority 
and  final  arbiter. 

But  the  creeds  or  confessions  of  the  church  are  entitled  to 
the  greatest  respect,  and  must  have  weight  with  all  who  do 
not  prefer  their  own  wisdom  to  the  collected  and  tried  wis¬ 
dom  of  ages.  Some  creeds  arc  the  common  inheritance,  and 
express  the  common  faith  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  who  name  the 
name  of  Christ.  Others,  though  less  generally  received,  yet 
embrace  large  portions  of  the  church,  and,  on  most  points, 
teach  what  is  recognized  as  “  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints.”  The  creeds  universally  received,  in  ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern  times,  by  the  Roman,  Greek,  and  Protestant  churches,  as 
well  as  those  portions  of  other  creeds  or  confesssions,  con¬ 
taining  doctrines  in  harmony  with  them,  and  recognized  by 
all  orthodox  denominations,  must  be  presumed  to  accord  with 
the  divine  word.  Were  it  not  so,  the  whole  church  of  every 
age,  and  in  every  land,  must  have  been  allowed  to  full  into 
error,  a  supposition  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  care  which 
Christ  exercises  over  his  church,  or  with  the  gracious  prom¬ 
ises  he  has  given.  The  quod  semper^  quod  uhique,  quod  ob 
omnibus  must,  if  not  absolutely  authoritative  and  final,  at 
least  weigh  much  with  all  who  do  not  despise  authority. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  Article  to  submit  the  doctrine  of  the 
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Second  Advent,  or  certain  features  of  it,  as  currently  held 
and  zealously  taught  by  many  at  the  present  day,  to  this 
ordeal,  and  thus  to  judge  how  it  agrees  with  the  general 
faith  of  the  church,  as  set  forth  in  the  standards  of  highest 
authority.  Millenarians  vaunt  the  anti(iuity  and  catholicity 
of  their  views.  They  profess  their  doctrines  to  be  not  only 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  but  of  the  church  in  her  best  and 
purest  days,  and  as  taught  and  defended  by  her  greatest 
teachers.  Indeed,  were  we  to  believe  some  of  this  school,  to 
question  their  dogmas  is  to  doubt  not  only  the  voice  of  the 
church,  but  the  very  voice  of  God  himself,  and  to  incur  the 
guilt  of  disbelieving  divine  revelation.  It  is  boldly  taught 
that  the  reason  men  do  not  believe  the  doctrine  of  Millena¬ 
rians  is  because  they  do  not  believe  the  Bible.  The  l)iblical 
view  of  this  important  subject  we  do  not  intend  here  to 
discuss,  but  to  compare  the  prominent  and  distinguishing 
points  of  Millenarianism  with  tlie  creeds  of  the  church. 

Tiierc  is  a  special  propriety  in  examining  this  subject  at 
the  present  time.  The  pulpit  resounds  with  the  doctrine  of 
Christ’s  speedy  coming  to  reign  in  person  on  the  earth.  The 
press  teems  with  publications  —  volumes,  tracts,  and  occa¬ 
sional  sermons — inculcating  the  same  views.  Passing  events 
are  seized  hold  of  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  oracular  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  pulpit  and  the  press  ;  and  if  individuals  “  be  not 
shaken  in  mind,  or  troubled,”  it  is  from  no  lack  of  repeated 
announcements  and  warnings. 

With  considerable  difference  of  views  in  some  of  the  details, 
Millenarians  are  generally  agreed  on  the  following  prominent 
and  distinguishing  doctrines,  viz.  1.  Tliat  the  Second  Advent 
of  Christ  will  be  pre-millenial ;  and  2.  That  he  will  reign  in 
person,  with  his  glorified  saints,  on  the  earth,  a  thousand 
years  prior  to  the  general  resurrection  and  final  judgment. 
Some  have  held  and  taught  a  very  gross  view,  and  placed 
the  happiness  of  that  period  chiefly  in  sensual  gratifications 
and  enjoyment.  Justin  Martyr  may  be  eited,  as  perhaps  the 
best,  and  least  objectionable,  representative  of  the  system  in 
ancient  times,  and  substantially  followed  by  the  advocates  of 
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this  doctrine  at  the  present  day.  In  his  dialogue  with  Try- 
pho  the  Jew,  Tryplio  inquires:  “Tell  me  truly,  do  you 
believe  that  this  place,  Jerusalem,  will  be  rebuilt,  and  do  you 
expect  that  your  people  will  be  gathered  together  and  rejoice 
with  Christ,  and  with  the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  and  with 
those  of  our  race,  and  of  those  who  became  proselytes  before 
the  coming  of  your  Clirist  ?  ” 

Justin  replies :  “  I  and  many  others  hold  these  sentiments, 

and  believe  assuredly  that  this  will  come  to  pass . I 

and  those  Christians  who  are  in  all  things  orthodox,  under¬ 
stand  that  there  will  be  a  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  and  a 
thousand  years  in  Jerusalem,  built  and  adorned  and  en¬ 
larged,  as  the  prophets  Ezekiel  and  Isaiah  and  the  rest 
declare”  (Dialogue  with  Tryplio,  chaji.  Ixxx). 

The  two  points  stated  may  be  regarded  as  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  system,  and  upon  these  its  advocates  are 
united.  They  discard  tlie  idea  of  the  world’s  conversion  by 
means  of  preaching  the  gospel,  with  the  accompanying  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  do  not  exiiect  the  heathen  to 
be  given  to  Christ  for  his  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession,  while  he  remains  in 
heaven  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father.  But  they  announce 
the  coming  and  personal  reign  of  Christ  as  the  great  hope  of 
a  groaning  and  perishing  world.  They  look  for  no  deliver¬ 
ance  or  salvation  for  our  race  until  he  comes  in  power  and 
glory  to  establish  his  kingdom  and  reign  over  the  earth. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  truth  on  this  subject  must  be  of 
very  great  importance  in  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  world. 
If  our  actions  are  to  be  moulded  by  our  views,  and  our  works 
in  any  degree  correspond  with  our  faith,  then  is  it  of  vital 
importance  whether  we  believe  in  the  power  of  the  gospel 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  to  regenerate  the  world,  or  whether  we 
must  look  for  some  other  agency  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  grand  design.  If  the  world  is  not  to  be  converted  to 
Christ,  and  sinners  saved,  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching, 
then  we  should  know  it,  and  should  cease  to  look  for  such 
results.  If  the  coming  of  Christ  in  person  be  indeed  the 
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grand  remedy,  then  our  attention  should  he  directed  to  this 
as  our  only  hope  and  confidence.  But  if  Christ  will  not 
come  until  the  end  of  this  world,  and  then  for  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  purpose  from  that  of  reigning  here  in  person  on  the  earth, 
our  duty  is  to  labor  and  pray  that  all  the  ends  of  the  cartli 
may  see  his  salvation,  and  turn  unto  the  Lord.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  us  and  Millcnarians  is  one  therefore  of  the 
highest  moment  doctrinally  and  practically,  and  in  regard 
to  which  the  church  cannot  afford  to  be  indifferent. 

There  have  been  two  periods  in  the  history  of  the  church 
especially  prolific  in  the  production  of  creeds  or  confessions. 
The  former  in  the  early  ages,  particularly  from  about  the 
time  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  a.d.  325,  and  extending  some 
centuries  onward,  or  from  the  beginning  of  the  third  to  the 
seventh  century.  The  latter,  the  period  immediately  con¬ 
nected  with,  and  succeeding,  the  great  Reformation  of  tlie 
sixteenth  century.  The  intervening  period  added  very  little 
to  the  confessional  stores  of  the  cluirch. 

We  begin  our  comparison  with  tlie  creeds  of  the  former 
period,  giving  special  jn'omincnce  to  the  three  ecumenical  or 
general  creeds  —  the  Apostles’,  the  Nicene,  and  the  Athana- 
sian.  These  have  had  a  degree  of  authority  awarded  to  them, 
that,  next  after  the  word  of  God,  must  challenge  our  respect¬ 
ful  attention  and  regard. 


1.  The  Apostles’  Creed. 

This,  if  not  absolutely  the  oldest  written  creed  of  the 
Christian  church,  at  least  claims  to  be,  and  probably  is,  the 
oldest  ill  substance  and  fact.  Giving  little  heed  to  the  fable 
of  Rufinus  as  to  its  origin,  we  may,  nevertheless,  admit  it  to 
be  truly  Apostolic.  Long  before  we  have  any  satisfactory 
evidence  of  its  existence  in  writing,  we  are  assured  that  it 
was  engraven  on  the  hearts  and  lived  in  tlie  consciousness  of 
the  followers  of  Christ ;  and  that  it  embodies  the  faith  of  the 
first  disciples  of  our  Lord.  It  has  been  recognized  by  the 
Catholic,  Greek,  and  Protestant  churches,  and  is  perhaps 
better  known,  and  more  frequently  repeated  throughout 
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Christendom  than  any  other  composition,  except  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.  In  simplest  form  and  fewest  words  it  expresses  the 
faith  of  the  church  in  her  earliest  years,  and  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  ages,  and  when  extended  over  the  earth.  Its  well 
known  words  touching  the  Second  Advent  of  Christ  in  our 
own  tongue,  are :  “  From  thence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead.”  The  Textus  receptus  of  the  original 
has :  Greek,  eKeldev  ip^ofievov  Kplvai  fwi/ra?  Kal  veKpoir^.  Latin, 
hide  venturus  judicare  vivos  et  inortuos. 

Upon  this  article,  the  learned  and  judicious  bishop  Pear¬ 
son,  in  his  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  says  :  That  the  end  for 
which  he  shall  come,  and  the  action  which  he  shall  perform 
when  he  cometh,  is  to  judge  ”  ;  and  that  he,  “  at  his  coming 
shall  gather  together  all  those  wdiich  shall  then  be  alive,  and 
all  which  ever  lived,  and  shall  be  before  that  day  dead : 
when,  causing  them  all  to  stand  before  his  judgment  seat, 
he  shall  iudge  them  all  according  to  their  works  done  in 
the  flesh.” 

As  this  creed  was  designed  to  express  the  great  doctrines 
of  redemption,  and  as  it  was  in  the  heart  of  the  church 
during  the  very  period  when  some  would  have  us  believe 
that  Millenarianism  was  almost  universally  received,  and  as 
it  took  its  delinite  written  form  just  after  the  most  flourish¬ 
ing  period  of  that  system,  it  must  appear  strange  that  it 
could  find  no  place  in  such  a  summary  of  the  Christian  faith. 

2.  The  Nicene  Creed. 

The  Nicene  Creed  is  better  known,  and  more  generally 
recognized  than  any  other,  except  the  Apostles’,  and  in  the 
Oriental  church  it  has  entirely  superseded  that  confession. 
It  has  in  its  original  form  Kai  ip'^opevov  Kplvai  koX 

v€Kpov^,  and  in  the  amended  Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan  kuI 
iraXiv  ip')(opbevov  piera  Kplvai  ^wvra<i  Kai  veKpov^i^  “  And 

will  come  [again  with  glory]  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.” 
Between  the  Apostles’  and  the  Nicene  there  is  even  a  verbal 
agreement,  and  the  meaning  is  clear. 

VoL.  XXIV.  No.  96.  so 
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3.  The  Athanasian  Creed. 

This  creed,  usually  fixed  about  the  close  of  the  fifth  or 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and  the  next  most  important 
symbol  of  the  early  church,  has  the  following :  Inde  ventu- 
rus  est  judicare  vivos  et  mortuos.  Ad  cujiis  adventuiu 
omnes  homines  resurgcre  habent  cum  corporibus  suis.  Et 
reddituri  sunt  de  laetis  propriis  rationeni.  “  Whence  he 
shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  At  whose  com¬ 
ing  all  men  shall  rise  again  with  their  bodies,  and  shall  give 
account  of  their  works.” 

An  examination  and  brief  analysis  of  these  venerable  confes¬ 
sions  of  tlie  church,  on  the  point  under  consideration,  will 
give  the  following  results : 

1.  All  agree  that  Christ  our  Lord  will  come  again.  This 
has  always  and  everywhere  been  a  prime  article  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  Christ  has  come  once  in  the  flesh,  but  he  is  still 
to  the  church  the  6  epxofJt>evo^. 

2.  All  agree  that  the  object  of  his  coming  is  “  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead.”  This  they  testify  with  one  voice  ;  and, 
as  preliminary  to  it,  all  confess  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

3.  All  imply,  and  one  (tlie  Athansaian)  distinctly  states, 
that  this  resurrection  and  judgment  will  take  place  at  his 
coming  (ad  cujus  adventum).  No  other  view  could  be  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  language  of  these  creeds ;  and  they  have  been 
so  understood  by  all  who  had  no  peculiar  theory  of  their 
own  to  support. 

4.  All  are  silent  about  any  pre-millenial  coming,  or  per¬ 
sonal  reign,  or  any  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Millenarians, 
and  clearly  enough  inculcate  directly  the  contrary.  They 
simply  know  Clirist  coming  to  raise  the  dead,  and  judge  the 
world. 

In  vain  will  any  one  seek  for  any  shadow  of  countenance 
or  support  for  Millcnarianism  in  these  early  exhibitions  of  the 
Christian  faitli.  By  their  silence  they  give  no  encouragement 
to  such  a  doctrine,  and,  by  a  fair  and  natural  interpretation 
of  their  language,  they  teach  truths  directly  opposed  to  the 
entire  system. 
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It  will  help  to  throw  light  upon  this  subject,  and  confirm 
what  has  been  said  about  these  creeds,  if  we  produce  other 
creeds  of  the  same  general  period  —  creeds  not  so  generally 
received,  or  highly  prized,  yet  nevertheless  not  without  their 
value,  and  especially  important  as  evincing  the  common  faith 
of  the  church,  by  her  most  distinguished  teachers  in  that  age. 
Of  these  creeds  numerous  collections  have  been  made.  We 
will  cliiefly  make  use  of  the  collection  found  in  the  Appendix 
to  Pearson’s  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  introducing  from  other 
sources  such  additional  creeds  as  we  deem  desirable. 

The  first  is  that  of  Irenaeus,  about  a.d.  180. 

Kal  Tr)v  CK  rb)v  ovpavSiv  iv  rp  tov  Uajpo^  •Trapovaiav 
avTov  eTTfc  TO  avaKecjioXaidoaaaOaL  ra  Travra,  koI  avaarrjo’at, 

iraaav  erdpKa  irdar^'i  dvdptoTroTrjTO^ . /cal  Kpienv  huKaiav 

iv  TOCS'  irdai  TcoirjarjTai,  “  And  his  [Christ’s]  coming  from 
heaven  in  the  glory  of  the  Father,  to  gather  again  in  one  all 
things,  and  raise  the  flesh  of  all  mankind:  that,  according  to 
the  will  of  the  invisible  Father,  every  knee  should  bow,  of 
things  in  heaven,  and  things  on  the  earth,  and  things  under 
the  earth,  to  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  God  and  Saviour 
and  King,  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  to  him  ;  and 
that  he  should  exercise  just  judgment  upon  all.” 

Next  is  that  of  Tertullian,  of  which  there  are  three  several 
different  forms  in  his  writings :  1.  Venturum  judicare  vivos  et 
mortuos  per  carnis  etiam  resurrectionem,  “  Will  come  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  through  the  resurrection  of 
the  flesh.”  2.  V enturum  cum  claritate  ad  sumendos  sanctos 
in  vitae  aeternae  et  promissorum  coelestium  fructum,  et  ad 
profanes  jiidicandos  igni  perpetuo  facto  utriusque  partis 
rcsuscitatione  cum  carnis  resurrectionc,  “  Will  come  with 
glory,  to  take  the  saints  into  the  fruition  of  eternal  life  and 
the  heavenly  promises  ;  and  to  condemn  the  profane  to  ever¬ 
lasting  fire,  having  first  raised  both  the  one  and  the  other  by 
the  resurrection  of  the  flesh.”  3.  Yenturum  judicare  vivos 
et  mortuos,  “  Will  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.” 

Creed  of  Lucian  the  martyr:  Et  iterum  venturus  cum 
gloria  judicare  vivos  et  mortuos,  “  And  will  come  again  with 
glory,  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.” 
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Of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions :  “  And  will  come  again 
with  glory,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  to  judge  the  quick  and 
the  dead.” 

Of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea ;  Kal  Tj^ovra  ttoKiv  iv  ho^rj  Kpivai 
^a)VTa<i  Kal  v€Kpov<i^  “  And  will  come  again  in  glory,  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead.” 

Of  Cyril  of  J erusalem :  kuI  ip^o/xevov  Kplvai  ^MPTa<;  xal 
v€Kpov<i,  “  And  will  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.” 

Of  Epiphanius :  ip-^opLevov  iv  auTM  rw  a(op,aTL  iv  Bo^rj  Kptvai 
Kal  veKpov^,  “  Will  come,  in  the  same  body,  in  glory, 
to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.” 

Of  Basil  the  Great :  odev  ep-^^erai  eirl  awTeXei'a  rov  alwvo^ 
TOVTOV  avaairfcai  'rrdvTa<i  koX  diroBovvaL  eKaarw  Kara  Trjv  irpd^tv 
avTov,  “  Whence  he  will  come,  at  the  end  of  this  world,  to  raise 
all,  and  give  to  each  one  according  to  his  deeds.” 

Of  Augustine  :  etiam  iiidc  venturum  convenientlssimo  tern- 
jpore^  et  judicaturum  vivos  et  mortuos,  “  Whence  he  will 
come  again  at  the  appointed  time,  and  judge  the  quick  and 
the  dead.” 

Some  others  might  be  added  to  this  list ;  but  they  perfectly 
agree  in  sentiment,  and  for  the  most  part  in  letter,  with  those 
cited,  as  these  do  with  the  three  ecumenical  creeds.  In  no 
creed  or  confession  of  that  age  is  there  found  any  trace  of 
Millenarianisra.  They  all  testify  to  Christ’s  coming  to  raise 
the  dead  and  sit  in  judgment,  and  some  of  them  specilically 
place  it  at  “  the  end  of  this  world,”  and  thus  unite  the  gen¬ 
eral  resurrection  and  final  judgment  with  the  coming  of  our 
Lord.  So  far,  then,  as  the  early  creeds  of  the  first  six  centuries 
are  concerned,  they  are  unanimous  on  this  subject.  Directly 
and  indirectly  they  are  witnesses  against  the  Millenarian 
doctrine,  as  constituting  no  part  of  the  general  faith  of  the 
church. 

It  would  be  foolish,  however,  to  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  during  a  part  of  this  period  Millenarianism  was  preva¬ 
lent,  and  that  some  distinguished  teachers  of  the  church  gave 
to  it  the  sanction  of  their  authority.  Before  passing  from 
this  period,  a  brief  notice  will  be  taken  of  the  leading  facts 
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ill  the  history  of  this  doctrine  during  these  centuries.  And 
it  is  believed  that  an  impartial  survey  will  show  that  there  is 
nothing  to  conflict  with  the  statement  just  made,  as  to  Mil- 
Icnarianism  constituting  no  part  of  the  acknowledged  and 
confessed  faith  of  the  early  church. 

1.  The  immediate  successors  of  the  apostles,  the  so-called 
apostolic  Fathers,  furnish  no  evidence  in  their  writings  of  the 
existence  of  any  such  doctrine.  The  allusion  in  Barnabas 
(chap.  XV.)  to  the  period  of  a  thousand  years,  forms  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  statement.  Nor  is  there  any  mention  of  it  by  the 
early  Apologists — Tatian,  Athenagoras,  or  Theopliilus  of 
Antiocli.  “  It  is  known,”  says  Semisch,  “  that  neither  in  the 
Epistles  of  the  Roman  Clement,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp,  nor 
ill  the  apologetical  writings  of  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  and 
Theopliilus  of  Antioch,  can  any  trace  be  found  of  Millenarian 
opinions”  (Life  and  Times  of  Justin  Martyr,  Ryland’s  trans¬ 
lation,  Vol.  ii.  374).  This  must  certainly  appear  very  strange 
if  it  were  a  doctrine  taught  by  the  apostles.  Undoubtedly 
their  immediate  successors,  and  who  had  learned  directly  from 
them  the  doctrines  they  taught,  would  not  have  been  ignorant 
or  silent  on  such  a  subject  if  it  had  the  least  shadow  of  apos¬ 
tolic  authority.  And  this  must  appear  the  more  singular 
when  it  is  remembered  that  this  doctrine  has  especially  flour¬ 
ished  in  times  of  persecution  and  trials,  such  as  these  early 
confessors  and  martyrs  experienced,  and  may  well  be  sup¬ 
posed,  if  true,  to  have  presented  great  attractions  to  men  like 
Ignatius  and  Polycarp  who  sealed  their  faith  with  their  blood. 
Instead  of  this,  however,  we  find  them  profoundly  silent,  as 
though  it  had  never  entered  their  mind  or  engaged  their 
thoughts.  This  silence  of  the  apostolic  Fathers  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  must  forever  be  fatal  to  the  theory  of  those  who  would 
have  this  the  primitive  apostolic  faith. 

2.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century  this  doctrine 
appears  with  considerable  prominence,  so  much  so  that  some 
have  represented  it  as  the  universally  received  faith.  During 
this  period  it  can  boast  of  such  advocates  as  Justin  Martyr 
and  Irenaeus,  names  most  sacred  in  the  annals  of  martyrdom, 
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and  these  again  followed  by  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  others. 
No  one  during  these  early  ages  has  given  more  distinct  utter¬ 
ance,  or  by  his  authority  given  greater  weight  to  this  doctrine, 
than  Justin  Martyr.  With  him  it  was  evidently  a  favorite 
doctrine,  and  one  that  he  regarded  as  not  only  orthodox,  but 
as  constituting  a  part  of  a  complete  orthodox  faith.  Semiscli 
has  shown  that  they  are  mistaken  who  cite  Justin  to  prove 
that  this  was  deemed  absolutely  essential  to  a  sound  faith ; 
but  that  Justin  regarded  it  as  included  in  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  and  fully-developed  faith  of  believers.  The  statement 
that  it  was  the  universal  faith  of  that  ago  is  certainly  too 
strong.  Tlie  remains  of  Christian  literature  of  that  precise 
period  are  quite  scanty,  and  our  means  of  forming  an  intel¬ 
ligent  and  satisfactory  judgment,  not  the  best ;  but  the  fact 
already  noted,  that  it  could  find  its  way  into  no  authorized 
or  general  statement  of  doctrine  is  not  in  its  favor.  It  only 
appears  as  the  view  of  individual  teachers,  and,  as  we  shall 
see,  met  with  prompt  and  decided  opposition.  Neander,  so 
distinguished  for  his  caution  and  fairness  says :  “  Our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  times  is  too  defective  to  enable  us  to  assert  that 
at  any  one  period  it  was  universally  prevalent  ”  (History  of 
Doctrines,  Bohn’s  edition,  Vol.  i.  249).  “  Whenever  we  meet 
with  Chiliasm  in  Papias,  Irenaeus,  J ustin  Martyr,  everything 
goes  to  indicate  that  it  was  diffused  from  one  country  and 
from  a  single  fountain-head”  (Church  History,  Vol.  i.  651). 
This  country  was  Phrygia,  and  to  Papias,  bishop  of  the  church 
in  Hierapolis,  is  the  credit  given  of  giving  currency  to  this 
doctrine.  Some,  indeed,  have  charged  the  origin  of  the  system 
on  the  heretic  Ccrinthiis,  and  thus  brought  upon  it  addi¬ 
tional  disrepute.  The  most  reasonable  and  best  authenticated 
account  is,  that  it  was  of  Jewish  origin,  and  crept  into  the 
church  along  with  other  Judaizing  opinions,  and  for  a  season 
found  advocates  among  church  teachers.  But,  as  Neander 
observes,  it  “  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  Chiliasm  had  ever 
formed  a  part  of  the  general  creed  of  the  church  ”  (Church 
History,  Vol.  i.  561). 

3.  It  soon  met  with  the  most  vigorous  opposition  from 
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within  the  church  and  by  the  most  distinguished  teachers. 
The  wild  extravagances  into  which  it  ran,  even  in  the  hands 
of  such  as  Irenaeus,  was  not  well  adapted  to  win  it  favor 
or  friends.^  Both  east  and  west  it  excited  alarm  by  its  gross 
and  sensuous  representations,  and  the  very  manner  in  which 
it  was  opposed  showed  that  it  liad  no  very  strong  liold  on  the 
enlightened  judgment,  and  that  it  was  not  recognized  as 
any  part  of  the  divinely  established  and  received  faith.  The 
remark  of  Stanley  is  as  truthful  as  it  is  piquant :  “  The  fan¬ 
cies  of  Millenarians,  however  innocent  and  natural,  and  how¬ 
ever  widely  diffused  among  small  circles,  have  always  been 
resisted  by  the  robust  sense  of  the  universal  church  ”  (History 
of  Eastern  Church,  Introduction,  p.  70).  Unfortunately  for 
its  success  in  these  early  times,  it  became  associated  with 
some  of  the  rank  errors  of  the  age,  and  thus  brought  upon 
itself  a  double  condemnation.  Cains  at  Rome  and  Origen 
at  Alexandria  were  among  the  first  to  raise  the  note  of  alarm. 
Nepos  and  Coracion  undertook  successively  its  defence,  and 
a  division  of  the  church  at  Alexandria  was  threatened.  But 
the  doctrine  could  not  stand  the  test  of  a  rigid  examination. 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  assembled  his  clergy,  and, 
after  several  days  discussion,  succeeded  in  convincing  even 
the  leaders  of  their  error,  and  all  renounced  the  Millenarian 
faith.  After  the  third  century  only  an  occasional  name  is 

^  As  an  illustration  of  the  extravagances  into  which  even  good  men  may  mn 
on  this  subject,  the  language  of  Irenaeus,  quoting  from  Papias,  may  be  cited  : 
“  The  days  will  come  in  which  vines  will  grow,  each  having  ten  thousand  boughs ; 
and  on  each  bough  ten  thousand  branches ;  and  on  each  branch  ten  thousand 
twigs ;  and  on  each  twig  ten  thousand  clusters ;  and  on  each  cluster  ten  thou¬ 
sand  grapes;  and  each  grape,  when  pressed,  will  yield  twenty-five' metres  of 
wine ;  and  when  any  one  of  the  saints  shall  take  hold  of  one  of  the  clusters, 
another  will  cry  out :  I  am  a  better  cluster,  take  me,  and  on  my  account  give 
thanks  to  the  Lord.  In  like  manner,  a  grain  of  wheat  will  produce  ten  thousand 
heads,  and  each  head  will  have  ten  thousand  grains  ;  and  each  grain  will  yield 
ten  pounds  of  fine  clean  flour ;  and  other  fruit,  seeds,  and  herbage  in  like  pro¬ 
portion  ”  (Irenaeus,  Contra  Haercscs,  v.  33).  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  furnish 
a  parallel  to  this  from  Millenarian  writers  of  the  present  day,  although  the 
extravagance  is  generally  in  some  other  direction.  Examples  will  readily  occur 
to  the  intelligent  reader. 
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found  in  its  support ;  prominent  among  whom  is  the  eloquent 
Lactantius.  Jerome,  if  he  did  not  reject  or  directly  oppose 
the  doctrine,  spoke  of  it  in  such  an  ironical  manner  as  was 
well  calculated  to  bring  it  into  disrepute,  whilst  Augustine 
did  much  to  banish  it  from  the  church,  by  placing  it  in  the 
catalogue  of  heresies.  From  the  time  of  Augustine,  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years,  it  had  little  countenance  or  support 
from  the  cliurch.  Its  currency  was  not  of  long  duration,  and 
its  spurious  character  was  soon  detected  and  branded  by  the 
advocates  of  a  pure  faith.  Dr.  Shedd  with  truth  remarks, 
that  “  the  period  between  the  year  150  and  250  is  tlie  bloom¬ 
ing  age  of  Milleiiarianism  ;  and  yet  even  in  this  period  it 
does  not  become  the  catholic  faith,  as  embodied  in  the  catholic 
creed”  (History  of  Doctrines,  Vol.  ii.  392).  But  its  bloom 
soon  passed  into  utter  decay ;  for  if  we  regard  tlie  statement 
of  Baronins  as  a  little  highly  colored,  yet  its  general  truth 
cannot  be  questioned,  when  in  the  annals  of  a.d.  411  he  says 
“  the  figments  of  the  Millenaries  being  now  rejected  every¬ 
where,  and  derided  by  the  learned  with  hisses  and  laughter, 
and  also  being  put  under  the  ban,  were  entirely  extirpated.” 

As  it  is  not  the  design  of  this  Article  to  give  the  history  of 
this  doctrine,  but  to  bring  it  into  comparison  with  the  creeds 
of  the  church,  we  may  pass  on  more  than  a  thousand  years 
and  resume  our  task  with  the  creeds  of  modern  times.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  thousand  years  no  changes  were  made  in  this  article 
of  faith.  Tlie  second  great  period  in  the  history  of  creeds 
begins  with  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Prot¬ 
estants  found  it  necessary  to  give  to  the  world  a  declaration 
of  their  faith  ;  and  as  the  hosts  of  Protestantism  became  divi¬ 
ded,  each  new  party  defined  by  a  creed  or  confession  its 
doctrinal  position.  The  Romish  church  also  set  forth  new 
definitions  and  explanations  of  her  faith,  to  meet  the  supposed 
exigencies  of  her  case.  Compared  with  the  creeds  of  the 
earlier  period,  those  of  this  later  age  are  distinguished  for 
their  length,  minuteness  of  detail,  and  introduetion  of  minor 
differences  of  opinion.  Each  denomination  or  sect  deemed 
it  important  to  give  the  utmost  prominence  to  its  own  dis- 
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tinctive  peculiarity,  and  thus  the  ranks  of  Protestantism 
were  divided,  and  have  been  kept  divided,  by  differences 
upon  points  that  were  tolerated  in  the  early  church  without 
the  least  division  or  discord. 

But  we  have  only  at  this  time  to  do  with  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  of  these  confessions  as  bearing  upon  our  subject ;  and 
we  begin  with  the  mother  symbol  of  Protestantism. 

The  Augsburg  Cov/ession,  a.d.  1530. 

The  Seventeenth  Article  treats  of  “  Christ’s  return  to  Judg- 
men,”  De  Christi  Reditu  ad  Judicium.  Referring  to  this 
Article,  Hagenbach,  in  his  History  of  Doctrine,  observes:  “  The 
fanatical  notions  of  the  Anabaptists  concerning  the  restitution 
of  all  things,  and  Millenarianism,  were  rejected  by  the  Prot¬ 
estants”  (Vol.  ii.  370).  Melaiichthon,  in  the  Apology,  says : 
“Our  adversaries  receive,  without  exception,  tlie  Seventeenth 
Article,  in  which  we  confess  that  Christ  will  come  at  the  end 
of  the  world,  to  raise  up  all  the  dead,”  etc.  How  decidedly 
their  Romish  adversaries  were  opposed  to  everything  in  the 
shape  of  Millenarianism  is  well  known  to  all  in  any  degree 
conversant  with  the  history  and  doctrines  of  that  church. 
So  that  the  Augsburg  Confession  was  understood  on  all  sides 
as  in  complete  harmony  with  the  old  received  catholic  faith 
on  this  subject. 

The  Article  itself  reads  as  follows:  Item  docent,  quod 
Christies  apparebit  in  consummatione  mundi  ad  judicandum^ 
et  mortuos  omnes  resuscitabit,  piis  et  electis  dabit  vitam  ae- 
ternam  et  perpetua  gaudia,  impios  autem  homines  ac  diabolos 
condemnabit,  ut  sine  fine  crucientur. 

Damnant  Anabaptistas,  qui  sentiunt  hominibus  damnatis 
ac  diabolis  fincm  poenarum  futurum  esse. 

Damnant  et  alios,  qui  nunc  spargunt  judaicas  opiniones, 
quod  ante  resurrcctionem  mortuorum  pii  regnum  mmidi  oc- 
cupaturi  sint,  ubique  oppressis  impiis.^ 

1  It  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  views  of  Melanchthon,  the  writer  of  this  Con¬ 
fession,  to  quote  a  brief  extract  from  his  Loci  Communes  (Pars  ii.  De  regno 
Christi):  “Atquehoc  Judaicum  delirium  saepe  in  ecclesiam  irrepsit :  fucrunt 
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“It  is  taught  that  Christ  will  appear  at  the  end  of  the 
world  (German,  ‘ am  yungsten  Tage,  at  the  last  day’)  to  sit 
in  judgment,  and  that  he  will  raise  all  the  dead,  and  will 
give  to  the  righteous  and  elect  eternal  life  and  endless  joys ; 
but  wicked  men  and  devils  he  will  condemn,  and  they  shall 
bo  tormented  without  end. 

“  The  Anabaptists  are  condemned,  who  hold  that  there  will 
be  an  end  to  the  punishment  of  condemned  men  and  devils. 

“  Others  are  also  condemned,  who  are  now  scattering  Jewish 
notions,  that  prior  to  the  resurrection  the  righteous  will 
possess  a  temporal  kingdom  (German,  ‘ ein  weltlich  Reich’), 
and  all  the  wicked  will  be  exterminated.” 

Upon  the  import  of  this  Article  it  is  unnecessary  to  offer  a 
lengthy  criticism.  Besides  not  one  word  to  favor  the  Millen- 
arian  theory,  and  in  express  terms  condemning  such  views, 
as  “  Jewish  notions,”  it  distinctly  places  the  Second  Coming 
of  Christ  at  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  object  of  his  com¬ 
ing  to  be  to  exercise  his  office  as  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the 
dead.  Holding  most  firmly,  as  the  Reformers  did,  to  the 
ancient  creeds,  they  could  teach  no  other  doctrine,  and  could 
not  but  condemn  any  views  so  directly  in  conflict  with  this 
doctrine  as  Millenarianism  manifestly  is.  And  such  is  the 
view  of  all  who  adhere  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  good 
faith,  and  where  Millenarian  views  have  prevailed  in  the 
Lutheran  church,  they  have  been  tolerated  only  as  not  being 
fundamental  errors.  They  have  no  place  in,  and  can  find 
no  shelter  under,  this  oldest  and  most  celebrated  Protestant 
confession. 

The  Tetrapolitan  Confession,  a.d.  1530. 

Tliis  confession  presented  at  the  same  Diet  of  Augsburg, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  could  not  subscribe  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  is  an  additional  witness  to  the  faith  as  then  held. 
It  has,  as  it  professes  to  “  differ  in  nothing  from  the  Fathers 
and  . the  common  consent  of  Christians  (nihil  a  patribus,  nihil 

enim  et  olim  fanatici  spiritus  Chiliastae  et  Pepusiaui,  qui  tale  regnum  anabap- 
-tisticum  somniarunt.” 
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a  communi  Christianomm  consensu  variamus),”  the  declara¬ 
tion  in  harmony  with  the  settled  faith,  concerning  Christ’s 
coming:  Ad  dextram  patris  evectiis  est  unde  eum  expectamus 
judicem  vivorum  et  mortuorum,  “  Whence  we  expect  him  as 
Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead.”  —  Cap.  ii.  (Niemeyer’s 
CoUectio  Confessionium,  p.  746). 

The  First  Confession  of  Bmle^  a.d.  1534. 

Art.  iv.  Disput.  x.  Inde  venturum  esse  ad  judicandum 
vivos  it  mortuos,  “  Whence  he  will  come  to  judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead  ”  (Niemeyer,  p.  92). 

The  First  Hdvetic  or  Second  Basle  Confession,  a.d.  1536. 

Art.  xi.  Hunc  (Christum)  venturum  ad  saeculorum  om¬ 
nium  finem,  verum,  rectumque  judicum,  ac  sententiam,  in 
omnium  carnem,  ad  id  judicium  prius  suscitatam,  laturum 

. expectamus,  “We  expect  him  to  come  at  the  end  of 

the  world  (German,  am  end  der  welt),  the  true  and  righteous 
Judge,  and  to  pass  sentence  upon  all  flesh,  being  raised  up 
first  for  this  judgment  ”  (Niemeyer,  p.  117). 

The  Second  Helvetic  Confession,  a.d.  1564. 

Art.  xi.  Kedibit  autem  Christus,  adserturus  suos,  et 
aboliturus  adventu  suo  Antichristum,  judicaturusque  vivos 
et  mortuos.  Resurgent  enim  mortui  et  qui  ilia  die  (quae 
omnibus  incognita  est  creaturis)  superstites  future  sunt, 

mutabuntur  in  momento  oculi,  etc . Damnamus  prae- 

terea  Judaica  somnia  quod  ante  judicii  diem  aureum  in 
terris  sit  futiirum  seculum,  et  pii  regna  mundi  occupaturi 
oppressis  suis  hostibus  impiis,  “  But  Christ  will  return  to 
receive  his  own,  to  destroy  by  his  coming  Antichrist,  and 
to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  For  the  dead  will  rise, 
and  those  who  on  that  day  (which  is  unknown  to  all  crea¬ 
tures)  shall  be  alive,  will  be  changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an 

eye . Moreover,  we  condemn  Jewish  dreams,  that  before 

the  day  of  judgment  there  will  be  a  golden  age  in  the  earth, 
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and  that  the  righteous  will  possess  the  kingdom  of  the  world, 
and  their  wicked  enemies  be  destroyed  ”  (Niemeyer,  p.  486). 

These  two  Helvetic  confessions  are  quite  decisive  in  their 
statements,  and  entirely  agree  with  other  Protestant  confes- 
tions,  as  well  as  with  the  ancient  symbols  on  this  subject : 
1.  They  place  Christ’s  coming  at  the  end  of  the  world  (ad 
saeculorum  omnium  finem,  “  am  end  der  welt  ”)  ;  not  at  the 
beginning  of  the  millenium,  or  a  thousand  years  before  the 
hist,  great  conflict  between  Christ  and  Satan.  2.  He  comes 
to  raise  up  the  dead  and  pass  judgment  upon  all  men.  This 
is  distinctly  stated  to  be  the  object  of  his  coming.  He  comes, 
not  to  establish  a  kingdom  on  the  earth,  but  to  receive  his 
own  to  himself  (in  sedes  beatas  sine  fine).  3.  These  “  Jew¬ 
ish  dreams  ”  of  a  temporal  kingdom  are  severely  condemned. 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism,  a.d.  1562. 

Quaest.  xlvi.  Quomodo  intelliges  illud :  Ascendit  ad 
coelos  ?  Quod  aspicientibiis  discipulis,  Christus  de  terra  in 
coelum  sublatus  est,  atque  etiamnum  nostra  causa  ibidem 
est,  et  erit,  donee  redeat  ad  judicandum  vivos  et  mortuos, 
“  That  Christ,  in  the  sight  of  his  disciples,  was  taken  up  from 
the  earth  into  heaven  ;  and  that  he  continues  there  for  our 
interest,  until  he  come  again  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead”  (Niemeyer,  p.  440). 

According  to  this  Christ  remains  in  heaven,  acting  in  be¬ 
half  of  his  people,  until  he  comes  to  the  judgment  of  the  last 
day.  There  is  no  personal  coming  prior  to  that  grand  and 
solemn  occasion. 

The  Belgic  Confession,  a.d.  1562. 

Art.  xxxvii.  Postremo  credimus  ex  Dei  verbo,  Dominum 
nostrum  Jesum  Christum,  quando  tempus  a  Deo  praestitu- 
tum,  q^iod  omnibus  creaturis  est  ignotum,  advenerit,  et  num- 
erus  Electorum  completus  fuerit,  e  coelo  rursus  venturum, 
idque  corporaliter  et  visibiliter,  sicuti  olim  illuc  asscendit, 
cum  gloria  et  majestate,  ut  se  declaret  judicem  vivorum  et 
mortuorum . Omnes  enim  antea  mortui  e  terra  tunc 
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resurgent . Qiii  porro  ultimo  illo  die  supcrstites  eruiit, 


iiequaquam  morieiitur  more  reliquorum,  sed  momento  et 
jactu  oculi,  immutabuntur,  “  Finally,  we  believe  from  the 
word  of  God,  that  when  the  time  appointed  by  God  shall 
come,  which  is  unknown  to  all  creatures,  and  the  number  of 
tlie  elect  shall  have  been  completed,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
will  come  again  from  heaven,  and  this  corporally  and  visibly, 
as  formerly  he  ascended  thitlier,  with  glory  and  majesty,  that 
he  may  declare  himself  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

. For  all  that  were  already  dead  shall  then  rise  from  the 

earth . Moreover,  those  who  are  alive  at  that  last  day, 

will  not  die  after  the  manner  of  others,  but  in  a  moment 
and  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  will  be  changed  ”  (Niemeyer 
pp.  387,  388). 

Here  it  is  expressly  taught  that  Christ  will  not  come  until 
the  last  day,  and  when  the  number  of  the  elect  shall  be  com¬ 
pleted,  that  at  his  coming,  not  a  part,  but  all  the  dead  shall 
rise,  and  that  he  will  appear  as  the  Judge  of  the  living  and 
the  dead. 

The  Scotch  Confession,  a.d.  1560. 

Art.  xi.  Sicut  etiara  sine  dubio  credimus,  ultimum  judi¬ 
cium  futurum,  ad  cujus  executionem,  certo  confidimus,  eun- 
dem  Dominum  Jesum  visibiliter  rediturum,  sicut  visus  est 
ascendere,  et  quod  tunc  tempus  recreationis  et  restitutionis 
rerum  omnium  veniet,  finiter  credimus,  “  Thus  also  we 
believe,  without  doubt,  that  there  will  be  a  final  judgment, 
to  whose  execution  we  with  certainty  expect  the  same  Lord 
Jesus  visibly  to  return,  as  he  was  seen  ascending,  and  that 
then  will  come  the  time  of  the  renewing  and  restoring  of  all 
things'’  (Niemeyer,  p.  345). 

The  Anglican  Confession,  or  Thirty-nine  Articles, 

A.D.  1551-1562. 

Art.  iv.  Christus  vere  a  mortuis  resiirrexit . in  coe- 

lum  ascendit,  ibique  residet,  quoad  extremo  die  judicandos 
homines  reversurus  sit,  “  Clirist  did  truly  rise  again  from 
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death . and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  there  sitteth, 


until  he  return  to  judge  all  men  at  the  last  day  ”  (Niemeyer, 

p.  601). 

This  Article  is  definite  in  itself,  limiting  Christ’s  return  to 
the  last  day,  until  which  time  he  remains  seated  in  heaven, 
and  when  he  docs  come  it  is  to  judge  all  men.  But  these 
Articles  in  the  older  form,  as  the  Articles  of  Edward  VI., 
had  besides  this  Fourth  Article,  also  the  forty-first,  thus  : 

Qui  millenariorum  fabulam  revocare  conantur,  sacris 
literis  adversantuo  et  in  Judaica  deliramcnta  sese  praecipi- 
tant,  “  Those  who  are  endeavoring  to  revive  the  fable  of 
the  Millciiarians  oppose  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  run  head¬ 
long  into  Jewish  follies  ”  (Niemeyer,  p.  600). 

This  leaves  no  doubt  about  the  views  of  those  who  compiled 
this  confession.  The  very  thing  is  pointed  out  by  name,  and 
reprobated  in  the  strongest  terms. 

The  Westminster  Confession  and  Catechisms, 

A.D.  1643-1648. 

Confession,  Art.  viii.  “  And  shall  return  to  judge  men  and 
angels  at  the  end  of  the  world.”  Larger  Catechism,  Quest. 

56.  “  Christ . shall  come  again  at  the  last  day  in  great 

power,  and  in  the  full  manifestation  of  his  own  glory,  and  of 
his  Father’s,  with  all  his  holy  angels,  with  a  shout,  witli  the 
voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trumpet  of  God,  to  judge 
the  world  in  righteousness.” 

His  coming  is  here  set  down  “  at  the  last  day,”  and  for 
the  purpose  of  judging  the  world.  These  are  not  all,  but 
they  embrace  the  chief  and  most  important  of  the  Protestant 
confessions,  and  among  the  others  there  will  be  found  no 
dissent  from  the  views  here  expressed.  We  have  chosen  to 
cite  the  words  of  these  confessions,  that  they  might  be  allowed 
to  s])cak  for  themselves.  Their  own  testimony  is  more  con¬ 
vincing  than  anything  we  could  say  of  them.  We  have  here 
the  united  testimony  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  of  Zwingli 
and  Bucer,  of  Calvin  and  Knox,  of  Ursinus  and  Olevianus, 
of  the  great  Anglican  divines.  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian, 
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joined  by  the  whole  Protestant  church  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Among  them  all  there  appears  no  discordant  or  con¬ 
flicting  testimony.  They  were  jealous  of  the  honor  of  their 
Divine  Redeemer,  and  devoted  themselves  to  his  glory.  For 
the  welfare  of  his  kingdom  they  lived  and  labored  They  all 
believed  in  his  kingdom  as  being  spiritual,  and  were  unani¬ 
mous  in  their  testimony  to  the  following  points : 

1.  That  Christ  will  continue  to  occupy  his  mediatorial 
throne  in  heaven  until  all  the  redeemed  are  gathered  into 
his  fold.  Exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  he  will 
extend  his  kingdom  and  subjugate  the  world  to  his  sway,  by 
the  power  he  exercises  on  that  throne,  and  not  by  coming  in 
person  to  establish  an  earthly  kingdom,  or  to  reign  visibly 
over  the  world. 

2.  That  Christ  will  not  come  again  until  the  end  of  the 
present  world.  His  coming  is  identified  with  the  end  of  this 
dispensation,  or  of  the  present  world  as  under  the  providence 
and  grace  of  God.  His  coming  ushers  in  an  entirely  new 
order  of  things,  terminating  the  probation  of  this  earth,  and 
commencing  the  period  of  retribution. 

3.  That  when  Christ  does  come  it  will  be  to  the  general 
resurrection  and  judgment  of  the  last  day.  A  partial,  lit¬ 
eral  resurrection  of  saints  to  dwell  upon  the  earth  before  the 
general  resurrection,  as  well  as  a  personal  reign  of  Christ 
over  this  world,  is  a  doctrine  unknown  to  the  faith  of  the 
Reformers. 

It  remains  that  we  compare  in  this  examination  the  Catho¬ 
lic  and  Greek  confessions.  The  Catholic  church  boasts  of 
her  faith  as  truly  apostolic,  having  received  it  and  handed  it 
down  unimpaired  from  the  apostles.  However  she  was  con¬ 
strained  by  the  upheaving  of  the  great  Reformation  to  give 
to  the  world  a  new  exposition  and  confirmation  of  her  faith. 
It  is  entirely  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  examine  the  claims  of 
the  Catholic  church  to  apostolicity,  or  to  discuss  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  her  teachings.  It  has  been  indeed  a  mooted  question 
where  the  true  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church  are  to  be 
found,  or  what  are  to  be  considered  as  her  symbolical  writ- 
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ings ;  and  upon  this  subject  her  own  authorities  are  not 
entirely  agreed.  The  most  reliable  authorities  name  the 
canons  and  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (Canoncs  et 
Decreta  Concilii  Tridentini),  the  Tridentine  or  Roman  Cate¬ 
chism  (Catechismus  Romanus,  ex  Decreto  Concilii  Triden¬ 
tini),  and  the  Profession  of  Faith  (Professio  fidei  Tridentinae), 
contained  in  the  Bull  of  Pius  IV.,  1564,  giving  the  greatest 
weight  to  the  first  of  these  documents.  Mtihlcr,  who  may  be 
regarded  as  the  very  highest  authority  on  this  subject,  says 
in  reference  to  the  Canons  and  Decrees  of  Trent  and  their 
symbolical  character :  “  Every  other  writing  that  may  bear 
such  a  title  is  only  a  deduction  from  this  formulary,  or  a 
nearer  definition,  illustration,  or  application  of  its  contents, 
or  is  in  part  only  regulated  by  it,  or  in  any  case  oldains  a 
value  only  by  agreement  with  it,  and  hence  cannot  in  point 
of  dignity,  bear  a  comparison  with  the  original  itself.”  It 
may  not  be  amiss  in  passing  to  observe  that  a  doctrine  need 
not  be  suspected  because  of  being  found  in  the  creed  of  that 
church,  for  confessedly  most  of  the  great  doctrines  are  re¬ 
tained  and  zealously  defended  by  her,  however  she  may  have 
corrupted  and  destroyed  the  truth  by  admixtures  of  error. 
She  has  never  been  charged  with  unsoundness  or  false  teach¬ 
ing  on  the  particular  point  under  consideration,  but  has 
adhered  closely  to  the  ancient  creeds  and  the  faith  of  the 
Fathers. 

1.  Council  of  Trent,  Sessio  III.,  a.d.  1546. 

The  decree  concerning  the  faith  —  de  symbolo  fidei  —  has 
in  reference  to  Christ :  Sedet  ad  dextrain  Patris,  et  iterum 
venturus  est  cum  gloria  judicarc  vivos  et  mortuos,  ciijus  regni 
non  erit  finis  —  “  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and 
will  come  again  with  glory,  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  ; 
of  whose  kingdom  there  shall  be.  no  end.”  Tlie  symbol 
adopted  was  simply  the  Nicacno-Constantinopolitan,  and,  of 
course,  docs  not  differ  on  this  doctrine.  The  Tridentine 
Profession  of  Faith  includes  the  same  formula,  and  all  author¬ 
ized  teachers  of  the  church  arc  expected  and  required  to 
conform  to  its  doctrines  (Sarpi,  Hist.  Concil.  Trent). 
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2.  The  Catechism  of  Treixt^  a.d.  1566. 

This  catechism,  published  by  authority  of  the  council, 
Sessions  xxiv.,  xxv.,  and  officially  endorsed  is  of  very  high 
authority  in  the  Catholic  church.  Li  it  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

De  vii.  Articnlo,  Caput  viii. 

1.  Quis  est  Septimus  articulus,  quamque  sententiam  in- 
cludit  ?  “  What  is  the  seventh  article,  and  what  doctrine 
does  it  embrace  ?  ” 

Inde  ventiirus  est  judicare  vivos  et  mortuos,  “  Whence 
he  will  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.”  And  it  is 
added :  Cujus  Articuli,  ea  vis  est  et  ratio,  summo  illo  die, 
Christum  Dominum  de  universo  hominum  genere  judicatu- 
rum  esse,  “  Of  this  article  this  is  the  force  and  meaning, 
that  at  the  last  day  Christ  the  Lord  will  judge  all  mankind.” 

2.  Quotuplex  est  Christi  adventus  ? 

Sacrae  literae  duos  Filii  Dei  adventus  esse  testantur; 
alterum  cum  salutis  nostrae  causa  carnem  assumpsit,  et  homo 
in  virginis  alvo  effectus  est ;  alternum,  cum  in  consumma- 
tioire  saeculi  ad  judicandos  omnes  homines  veniet.  Hie 
adventus  in  sacris  literis  dies  Domini  appellatur,  etc.,  etc. 
Thus  rendered  by  T.  A.  Buckley  (London  1852),  “For  the 
sacred  letters  bare  witness  that  there  are  two  comings  of  the 
Son  of  God,  one,  when  for  our  salvation  he  took  upon  him 
the  flesh,  and  was  made  man  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin ;  the 
other,  when  he  shall  come  at  the  end  of  the  world  to  judge 
mankind.  This  coming  is  called  in  scripture,  the  day  of  tlie 
Lord  ;  of  which  the  apostle  saith.  The  day  of  the  Lord  shall 
so  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night ;  and  our  Lord  himself.  But 
of  that  day  and  hour  no  one  knowetli  ”  (Cat.  Rom.  ex  De- 
creto  Concilii  Tridentini,  etc.). 

As  illustrating  and  confirming  the  faith  of  the  Catholic 
church  on  this  subject,  we  may  cite  one  or  two  additional 
authorities.  The  extended  Catechism  of  P.  Collot,  doctor  of 
the  Sorbonne,  translated  and  published  by  authority  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Hughes,  has  Article  vii. 

2.  “  What  mean  tliose  words :  Whence  he  shall  come  to 
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judge  ?  ” —  “  That  at  the  end  of  ages  lie  shall  visibly  de¬ 
scend  from  heaven,  and  shall  come  in  majesty  to  judge  all 
mankind,  and  render  to  every  one  according  to  his  works.” 

2.  “  When  shall  he  come  down  again  ?  ”  —  “  At  the  end 
of  ages,  or  at  the  end  of  the  world,  which  is  the  same  thing; 
for,  when  ages  are  at  an  end  the  world  shall  end  too.” 

3.  “  For  what  purpose  shall  he  come  ?  ”  —  “  To  judge  all 
mankind.  He  came  the  first  time  to  save  men.  The  second 
time  it  will  be  to  judge  them.” 

Archbishop  Kenrick  in  his  Theologia  Dogmatica,  Vol.  ii. 
413,  says  of  gross  Chiliasm:  A  foedo  hoc  errore  semper 
abhorruerunt  universi  Ecclesiae  Patres,”  which  we  prefer  to 
leave  untranslated. 

The  Greek  church,  besides  the  Niccnc  Creed,  and  the  decis¬ 
ions  of  the  seven  ecumenical  councils,  held  prior  to  the  schism 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  gives  greatest  prominence  to 
the  Orthodox  confession,  'Op668o^o<}  'OfwXoyiay  prepared  by 
Peter  Mogilas,  the  metropolitan  of  Kiev,  a.d.  1642.  This 
confession,  questions  57,  58,  teaches  in  strict  harmony  with 
the  ancient  creeds  and  that  of  the  Catholic  church. 

Orthodox  Confession,  a.d.  1642. 

^Epdrrrjai^  v^. 

TL  pM<i,  BiBaaKCL  TovTO  TO  dpOpov  T7]<i  TrttrTea)?  ; 

'Att.  Tpia  TrpdypMJa'  irpiorov  tto)?  6  XpucTO^i  p,eW€L  va 
ffrpexj)  va  Kpivy  ^(aTa<;  koI  veKpov<i,  Ka$^  S’  I'Sto?  \iyet  Bia 
Xoyou  Tov  (Marr.  k€.  Xa.),  “  Christ  will  come  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead,  as  he  himself  testifies  in  his  Avord  (Matt. 
XXV.  31).”  It  cites  also  in  proof,  2  Tim.  iv.  1 :  “  Who  shall 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  at  his  appearing  and  his  king¬ 
dom  ”  (Libri.  Symbolici  Ecclesiae  Orientalis,  E.  J.  Kimmel, 
1843). 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  confessions  of  the 
church,  ancient  and  modern,  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Greek, 
give  no  countenance  to  Millenarianism,  but  with  entire  una¬ 
nimity  teach  a  doctrine  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  first 
principles  of  that  system.  In  modern,  as  in  ancient  times. 
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there  have  been  found  individuals  of  learning  and  piety  virho 
advocated  this  doctrine,  but  it  has  had  no  strong  hold  on  the 
faith  or  life  of  the  church,  and  it  has  uniformly  exhibited  a 
tendency  to  run  into  the  most  extravagant  and  foolish  calcu¬ 
lations  and  opinions.  It  is  not  intended  by  any  means  to 
charge  all  who  embrace  Millenarian  views  with  such  extrav¬ 
agances,  but  the  history  of  the  doctrine  shows  that  in  every 
age  where  it  has  prevailed,  it  has  been  thus  distinguished. 
Modern  Millenarianism,  it  might  be  easily  shown,  while  boast¬ 
ing  some  gifted  men,  presents  no  exception  to  this  statement. 
It  may  well  be  asked,  can  a  system  utterly  destitute  of  any 
foundation  in  the  common  faith  of  Christendom,  as  expressed 
ill  all  her  great  confessions,  and  directly  opposed  to  it,  have 
any  just  claim  upon  our  regard  ? 

Purposely  little  has  been  allowed  in  this  discussion  besides 
the  creeds  themselves,  and  just  what  seemed  necessary  to 
make  out  a  somewhat  connected  statement.  No  witnesses 
have  been  cited  from  the  Middle  Ages,  as  this  was  not  a 
confessional  period.  But  we  may,  in  closing  the  Article, 
listen  to  one  that  speaks  the  language  of  Christendom — one 
standing  midway  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  confes¬ 
sions,  and  echoing  them  both,  echoing  the  common  faith  of 
Christians  through  all  the  ages.  The  faith  of  Christ’s  be¬ 
lieving  ones  is  sometimes  more  truthfully  expressed  in  such 
a  manner,  than  in  formal  creeds,  or  doctrinal  treatises,  or 
learned  dissertations.  About  the  year  a.d.  1250,  Thomas 
De  Celano,  a  Franciscan  monk,  in  words  which  have  awak¬ 
ened  a  response  in  the  hearts  of  millions,  Protestant  as  well 
as  Catholic,  and  which  enter  into  the  worship  of  a  large  part 
of  Christendom  at  this  day,  sang : 

Dies  irae,  Dies  Ilia  !  Tuba  mirum  spargens  sonum 

Sol  vet  saeclum  in  favilla,  Per  sepulchra  regionum, 

Teste  David  cum  Sybilla.  Coget  omnes  ante  thronum. 

Quantus  tremor  est  futurus,  Mors  stupebit,  et  natura, 

Quando  Judex  est  venturus,  Quam  resurget  creatura, 

Cuncta  stricte  discussurus.  Judicanti  responsura. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

NATURAL  THEOLOGY:  THEORY  OF  HEAT. 

BY  REV.  EDWARD  W.  MORLEY,  PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

TART  I.— THEORY  OF  HEAT  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  WATER. 

The  welfare  of  man  is  more  closely  dependent  on  the 
agency  and  laws  of  heat  than  on  any  other  physical  force. 
It  concerns  his  most  constant  and  imperative  necessities. 
Houses  and  clothing  are  needful  mainly  because  they  protect 
us  from  cold.  Food  is  required  to  produce  the  vital  heat 
which  is  the  condition  of  comfort  and  the  source  of  motion, 
while  it  is  itself  produced  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  All  the 
phenomena  of  climate  and  of  the  weather  are  controlled  by 
the  laws  of  heat.  Every  motion  on  the  earth  (except  that 
of  aerolites  and  the  tides),  and  every  dynamic  power  which 
man  can  create  or  direct,  is  ultimately  the  work  of  heat.^ 

As  this  agent  relates  to  the  more  simple  and  tangible  wants 
of  man,  we  may  expect  that  its  laws  will  give  very  plain  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  cliaracter  of  their  Author.  As  it  affects  the 
material  conditions  of  man  at  so  many  points,  we  should  look 
for  very  copious  evidence.  This  is  true  to  such  an  extent 
that  this  Article  will  be  confined  to  a  single  subdivision  of 
the  subject ;  namely,  some  proofs  of  the  knowledge  and  good¬ 
ness  of  God  derived  from  the  laws  of  heat  as  related  to  water. 

1.  The  boiling-point  of  water  affords  proofs  of  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God. 

There  is  no  physical  necessity  that  this  should  occur  at 
two  hundred  and  twelve  degrees  of  the  Fahrenheit  scale. 
As  far  as  we  know  it  might  have  been  made  the  same  with 
the  boiling-points  of  oil  of  turpentine,  alcohol,  or  ether.  We 
shall  see  the  benevolence  of  the  present  adjustment  by  notic¬ 
ing  some  of  the  consequences  which  would  follow  if  any 
change  were  made. 

1  See  Heat  considered  as  a  Mode  of  Motion  :  By  John  Tyndall,  F.  R.  S., 
(New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  1863),  pp.  446,  447. 
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Tlie  amount  of  vapor  given  off  at  ordinary  temperatures 
by  any  liquid  depends  on  the  temperature  at  which  it  boils. 
If  the  boiling-point  of  water  were  the  same  as  that  of  alcohol, 
the  vapor  given  off  by  the  ocean  would  be  two  and  a  half 
times  as  much  as  at  present.^  Such  an  excess  of  aqueous 
vapor  would  produce  continual  rains  and  inundations,  and 
would  make  the  air  too  damp  for  animal,  and  too  cloudy  for 
vegetable,  life.  If  water  boiled  at  the  same  temperature  as 
ether,  the  vapor  rising  from  the  ocean  would  be  more  than 
twenty-five  times  as  much  as  at  present.^  In  such  a  state  of 
things  no  man  could  see  the  sun  on  account  of  the  clouds ; 
the  rain  would  be  so  excessive  as  to  tear  up  the  soil  and  wash 
away  plants ;  inundations  would  be  constant,  and  navigation 
would  be  impossible  in  the  inland  torrents  which  would  take 
the  place  of  our  rivers.  In  winter  the  snow  of  one  day  might 
bury  the  houses. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  water  boiled  at  the  same  temperature 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  the  vapor  given  off  by  the  ocean  would 
l)e  less  than  one  fourth  of  its  present  amount.^  In  this  case 
rain  would  be  a  rarity  like  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  the  dryness 
of  the  desert  of  Sahara  would  be  equalled  in  a  large  part  of 
the  globe,  which  would  therefore  be  bare  of  vegetation,  and 
incapable  of  sustaining  animal  life.  Plants  would  be  scorched 
by  unclouded  sunshine,  springs  and  rivulets  would  be  dry, 
and  inland  navigation  would  cease ;  for  nearly  all  the  rain 
would  be  absorbed  by  the  porous  earth. 

We  see  then  that  the  boiling-point  of  water  has  been  ad¬ 
justed  to  various  relations.  It  is  adjusted  to  the  capacity  of 
space  to  contain  aqueous  vapor  in  a  transparent  state ;  if  it 
were  higher  than  two  hundred  and  twelve  degrees  the  earth 


*  See  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  William  Allen 

Miller,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Parti.  Chemical  Physics  (From  the  Third  London  edi- 

tition.  New  York  :  John  Wiley,  1864),  table  p.  274.  The  tension  of  the  vapor 

of  water  at  68®  F.  (the  most  suitable  temperature  mentioned),  is  0.686  ;  of  the 

vapor  of  turpentine,  0.168 ;  of  the  vapor  of  alcohol,  1.732  J  and  of  the  vapor  of 

„  .168  .  ,  1.732  ,  17.117 

ether,  L.117.  =  i  nearly;  =  2j  nearly;  =  25  nearly. 

The  density  of  aqueous  vapor  is  assumed  constant. 
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would  be  scorched  by  an  unclouded  sun ;  if  it  were  lower, 
it  would  droop  under  continual  shade.  It  is  suited  to  the 
demand  of  plants  for  water ;  if  it  were  higher,  they  would 
suffer  from  drouth  ;  if  it  were  lower,  they  would  be  torn  up 
by  floods.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  texture  of  the  soil ;  if 
it  were  higher,  the  earth  would  absorb  all  the  rain  which  falls ; 
if  it  were  lower,  the  soil  would  often  be  washed  away  by  the 
surface  torrents  after  a  shower.  It  is  adapted  to  the  elevation 
of  the  continents  above  the  sea ;  if  it  were  higher,  rivers  with 
their  present  inclination  would  be  so  shallow  as  to  be  often 
dry ;  if  it  were  lower,  most  rivers  would  be  so  deep  as  to  be 
torrents,  while  the  land  would  be  covered  with  floods.^ 

But  some  one  objects  :  “  We  have  no  right  to  assert  tliat 
the  constitution  of  water  has  been  adjusted  to  the  other 
objects  to  which  it  is  related.  This  may  have  been  fixed 
first,  and  other  things  adjusted  to  it.”  Certainly ;  but  the 
fact  of  adjustment  remains.  Whether  the  key  or  the  lock 
be  made  first,  we  equally  see  the  skill  of  their  maker  in  the 
accuracy  of  their  mutual  adaptation. 

It  may  be  said :  “  If  the  boiling-point  of  water  had  been 
higher  or  lower,  other  things  would  have  been  so  arranged 
that  these  injurious  consequences  should  be  avoided.  Plants 
might  have  been  made  so  as  to  require  less  moisture,  and 
thus  no  evil  would  have  followed.” 

This  objection  assumes  what  we  are  attempting  to  prove : 
If  the  Author  of  nature  is  wise  and  good  he  will  in  some  w^ay 
avoid  the  evils  mentioned  above.  Then  the  question  comes : 
Is  he  wise  and  good  ?  This  we  can  answer  by  looking  at  the 
nature  of  the  contrivances  he  uses.  We  examine  the  delicate 
mechanism  of  a  chronometer;  we  are  told  that  if  a  certain 
part  were  the  hundredth  of  an  inch  shorter,  a  slight  jar  might 
stop  its  motion  at  any  time,  while  if  the  same  part  were  as 
much  longer,  excessive  friction  would  destroy  all  accuracy. 
We  remember  that  if  the  chronometer  either  stops  or  is  in 

1  On  this  topic  the  following  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  :  Tyndall  on 
Heat,  p.  130;  Miller,  Chemical  Physics,  p.  272  seq. ;  Nichol,  Cyclopaedia  of  the 
Physical  Sciences,  p.  208. 
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error,  the  ship  may  be  lost ;  and  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  some  skilful  artist  both  knew  of  these  evils  and 
made  choice  of  tlie  means  of  preventing  them.  If  the  boiling- 
point  of  water  were  slightly  different,  the  evils  mentioned 
above  would  follow.  They  have  been  avoided,  and  we  cannot 
resist  the  conclusion  that  the  present  adjustment  was  adopted 
by  one  who  knew  what  would  be  the  evils  of  any  other,  and 
who  chose  to  avoid  them.  Then  he  is  wise  and  good. 

2.  The  adjustments  of  the  freezing-point  of  water  exhibit 
tlie  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God. 

No  physical  necessity  is  known  by  virtue  of  which  water 
must  freeze  at  thirty-two  degrees,  and  not  rather  thirty 
degrees  higher  or  lower.  The  results  which  would  come 
from  a  change  in  either  direction  show  that  the  selection  of 
the  present  freezing-point,  rather  than  any  other,  is  a  mark  of 
benevolence. 

If  the  freezing-point  of  water  were  raised  ten  degrees,  in 
Massachusetts  very  few  weeks  of  the  year  would  be  free  from 
frost.  The  climate  of  Okak,  “  where  the  missionaries  inform 
us  that  on  the  first  of  May,  1837,  their  yard  w'as  covered  with 
snow  to  the  depth  of  from  five  to  eight  yards,  and  in  August 
it  snowed  anew,”  ^  would  almost  be  equalled  in  some  parts 
of  New  England.  This  state  of  things  may  not  imply  a  degree 
of  cold  injurious  to  animal  life,  as  the  wdnter  might  on  the 
whole  be  no  colder  than  now  ;  but  it  would  destroy  vegeta¬ 
tion,  partly  by  frequent  frosts,  which  would  cut  down  individ¬ 
ual  plants,  and  partly  by  the  shortness  of  the  summer,  which 
would  prevent  whole  species  from  maturing  seed.  Rivers 
would  be  closed  to  navigation  much  longer  than  now,  and 
the  salt  water  of  our  harbors  would  often  freeze. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  freezing-point  of  water  were 
lower  by  thirty  degrees,  the  consequences  would  be  yet  more 
serious.  Ice  keeps  the  water  under  it  at  a  temperature  a 
little  above  thirty-two  degrees.  If  water  could  cool  down  to 
zero  before  receiving  this  protection,  the  polar  seas  would 
become  immense  reservoirs  of  perpetual  cold  which  aqueous 
1  Quoted  in  Nichol,  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  p.  401,  b. 
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and  aerial  currents  would  diffuse  through  the  temperate 
zones.  Snow  would  not  fall  to  protect  the  roots  of  plants  till 
most  of  them  had  been  destroyed  by  cold  ;  and  most  of  the 
snow  which  now  falls  without  harm  to  animals  would  fall  as 
rain  at  a  temperature  near  zero,  and  kill  every  being  exposed 
to  it.  If  tlie  discomforts  and  blustering  winds  of  our  March 
tliaws  came  at  zero,  they  would  be  unendurable. 

Thus  the  freezing-point  of  water  is  adjusted  to  the  mean 
temperature  of  spring  and  summer,  being  far  enough  below 
it  to  save  plants  from  destructive  frosts.  It  is  also  adapted 
to  the  length  of  summer  and  autumn,  permitting  the  plants 
of  each  latitude  to  mature  their  seed.  It  is  in  harmony  with 
the  capacity  for  endurance  possessed  by  animals,  saving  them 
from  the  consequences  of  a  rain  or  a  thaw  at  zero. 

Does  one  believe  that  this  adjustment  is  the  result  of  acci¬ 
dent  or  chance  ?  He  should  believe  that  two  and  two  are 
four  by  accident,  that  every  event  has  a  cause  by  accident. 
Such  a  belief  is  an  accident  which  happens  to  no  sane  mind. 
Does  one  think  that  possibly  an  ignorant  contriver  stumbled 
on  so  happy  a  medium  ?  Ignorance  would  stumble  on  some¬ 
thing  as  inept  as  this  opinion.  Does  any  one  doubt  whether, 
after  all,  a  malevolent  being  may  not  have  chosen  so  benefi¬ 
cent  a  relation  of  means  to  ends  ?  Only  malignity  towards 
infinite  benevolence  can  sanction  a  mode  of  reasoning  so  at 
variance  with  all  our  laws  of  thought.  We  cannot  resist  the 
tendency  of  our  minds  to  infer  that  this  particular  adjust¬ 
ment  was  made  because  its  consequences  were  known  and 
its  benefits  regarded  as  desirable.  Then  its  Author  is  wise 
and  good. 

3.  The  high  specific  heat  of  water  affords  further  proof  of 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God. 

The  specific  heat  of  any  substance  is  the  quantity  of  heat 
required  to  raise  its  temperature  one  degree,  taking  for  our 
unit  the  quantity  of  heat  expended  in  warming  the  same 
weight  of  water  one  degree.  As  a  stiff  and  a  flexible  bow 
require  very  different  amounts  of  strength  to  bend  them 
equally,  different  bodies  require  very  different  amounts  of 
heat  to  warm  the  same  weight  equally. 
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It  is  a  fact  which  has  elicited  much  attention,  that  the 
specific  heat  of  water  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  known 
substance.  The  heat  which  would  warm  one  pound  of  water 
eighteen  degrees  and  one  half,  would  raise  the  temperature 
of  a  pound  of  lead  from  thirty-two  degrees  to  its  melting- 
point.^  The  heat  winch  would  warm  a  pound  of  water  thirty- 
one  degrees,  would  make  a  pound  of  gold  red-hot.^  The  heat 
which  ^vould  boil  three  pounds  of  ice- water  would  melt  nine¬ 
teen  pounds  of  ice-cold  lead.^ 

Were  the  specific  heat  of  water  small,  the  extremes  of 
summer  and  wdnter  would  be  too  excessive. 

Through  its  enormous  power  of  storing  up  heat,  the  ocean 
acts  the  part  of  a  balance-wheel,  preventing  sudden  or  great 
variations  of  temperature.  A  part  of  the  sea,  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet  deep,  having  the  same  area  as  Massachu¬ 
setts,  contains  so  much  heat  that  by  cooling  one  degree  it 
would  warm  all  the  air  over  that  State  forty  degrees.^  If  the 
specific  heat  of  water  were  the  same  as  that  of  mercury,  forty 
degrees  would  be  reduced  to  less  than  one  and  one  third,^ 
and  the  effect  of  the  ocean  in  moderating  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  would  be  but  a  thirtieth  of  its  present  amount. 
How  important  this  influence  is,  may  be  inferred  from  a 
comparison  of  two  places,  one  of  which  feels  its  full  power, 
while  the  other  receives  a  smaller  share.  The  eastern  coast 


^  Fusing  point  of  lead  [Miller,  Chemical  Physics,  p.  248],  620°  F. ;  specific  heat 
[/d.  p.  241],  0.0.314,  water  being  the  standard ;  [620°  —  32°]  X  .0314  =  18.46°. 

Lowest  temperature  at  which  metals  become  luminous  [Miller,  p.  121],  977°  f 
specific  heat  of  gold  {id.  p.  242],  0.03244;  [977°  — 32“]  X  .03244  =  30.66°. 

^  Fusing  point  of  lead  [Miller,  p.  248],  620° ;  specific  heat  [irf.  p.  241],  0.03140; 

212° _ 32° 

Intent  heat  of  fusion  {id.  p.  2471.  9-65°  ;  X  0X13140  +  9.65»  = 

19  lbs. 

*  Corrected  height  of  barometer  at  Cambridge,  Moss.  [Guyot,  Tables  Meteor¬ 
ological  and  Physical,  third  edition,  series  D,  folio  85],  30.010;  specific  gravity 
of  mercury  at  32°  [Lardner,  Hand-book  of  Natural  Pliilosophy ;  Hydrostatics, 
Pneumatics,  and  Heat  (London,  1858),  p.  65],  13.598;  specific  heat  of  air 

[MiUer,  p.  237],  0.2375 ;  -  - -  x  1°  =  40.24°. 

^  ’  30.01  in.  X  13.598  X  0.2375 

®  Specific  heat  of  mercury  [Miller,  p.  241],  0.03192  ;  40.24°  X  .03192  =  1.28°. 
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of  Iceland  is  only  twenty  degrees  colder  in  January  than  in 
July ;  1  the  surrounding  water  stores  up  in  summer  the  heat 
which  would  be  injurious,  and  returns  it  to  the  air  in  winter 
when  it  is  needed.  But  Jakoutsk,  in  the  interior  of  Siberia, 
farther  from  the  compensating  power  of  the  ocean,  suffers  a 
variation  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fourteen  degrees  in  the 
mean  temperatures  of  those  months.^  No  man  can  tell  from 
what  extremes  more  terrible  than  this  even  Jakoutsk  is  saved 
by  the  large  specific  heat  of  water.  If  this  were  the  same  as 
that  of  lead,  or  one  thirty-second  part  of  its  present  amount, 
this  compensating  power  of  the  ocean  would  be  so  small  as 
to  be  of  no  avail.  The  winter  of  New  England  would  too 
closely  resemble  that  of  Jakoutsk,  where  mercury  is  frozen 
more  t#an  three  months  of  the  year,  and  the  summer  that 
of  Soudan,  where  soaling-wax  melts  and  ether  boils  in  the 
shade. 

Were  the  specific  heat  of  water  small,  bodies  of  water  on 
the  earth  would  receive  too  much  heat  in  summer. 

Green  River  in  Williamstown  has  a  temperature  during 
August  of  sixty-nine  and  a  half  degrees.®  Shallow  pools 
l)ecome  somewhat  warmer  than  this.  If  water  had  the  same 
specific  heat  as  lead,  a  thirty-second  part^  of  its  present 
amount,  the  heat  which  warms  a  river  three  degrees  would 
be  sufficient  to  warm  it  ninety-six  degrees.  Small  rivers 
would  therefore  become  too  hot  for  animal  life  during 
August.  They  would  almost  boil  away  on  a  hot  day.  The 
amount  of  vapor  given  off  would  be  excessive ;  fogs  would 
be  constant,  and  the  miasma  resulting  would  be  intolerable 
and  destructive.  This  vapor  would  come  down  in  torrents 
of  rain,  as  we  have  indicated  above,  tearing  up  the  earth, 
sweeping  off  vegetation,  and  destroying  the  works  of  man. 

1  Nichol,  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  p.  727,  and  Johnston’s  Physical 
Atlas,  Isothermal  Charts  and  accompanying  text. 

^  114.26°,  Dove,  Report  of  British  Association,  Meeting  at  Oxford,  1847,  p. 
[16]  (following  p.  .376) ;  Nichol  and  Johnston,  loc.  cit. 

®  From  Manuscript  Observations  by  Professor  Dewey,  Library  of  Williams 
College. 

■*  Specific  heat  of  lead  [Miller,  p.  241],  0.03140  =  ^  nearly. 
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From  this  survey  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  tlie  spe¬ 
cific  heat  of  water  has  been  adjusted  to  other  parts  of  the 
system  to  which  it  is  related.  It  is  adjusted  to  the  specific 
heat  and  to  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  variations 
of  the  seasons  are  not  too  excessive.  It  is  adapted  to  the 
conditions  of  comfort  for  animal  life,  and  the  changes  from 
heat  to  cold  are  neither  too  large  nor  too  rapid.  It  is  in 
harmony  with  the  amount  of  heat  received  by  the  earth  from 
the  sun,  and  therefore  water  does  not  become  too  hot  in 
August.  It  is  suited  to  the  amount  of  water  on  the  land,  so 
that  lakes  do  not  become  so  nearly  dry  as  to  cause  miasma. 
It  is  adapted  to  the  consistence  of  the  soil ;  rains  are  not  so 
copious  as  to  wash  it  away.  It  is  adjusted  to  the  laws  of 
vision,  and  fogs  do  not  render  eyes  useless.  If  such  thought¬ 
ful  and  benevolent  provisions  do  not  prove  that  their  cause 
is  wise  and  good,  nothing  can  be  proved. 

4.  The  high  latent  heat  of  water  affords  proof  of  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  perhaps  more  strikingly  than 
the  preceding. 

In  melting  any  solid  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  is  expended, 
not  in  making  it  warmer,  but  in  causing  a  purely  mechanical 
change,  in  forcing  asunder  the  particles  of  the  body.  This 
lieat  is  said  to  become  latent.  The  latent  heat  of  melted  ice 
is  enormous.  To  melt  a  cubic  yard  of  ice  already  at  the 
temperature  of  thirty-two  degrees^  requires  all  the  heat  pro¬ 
duced  by  burning  a  bushel  of  charcoal.^  This  heat  would 
raise  seven  hundred  and  five  pounds  of  cast  iron  from  thirty- 
two  degrees  to  its  melting-point.^  To  melt  a  ton  of  ice 
already  at  thirty-two  degrees,  demands  as  much  heat  as 
would  raise  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty-six  pounds  of  copper,^ 


^  Miller,  p.  246  ;  applies  to  dm  charcoal. 

2  Fusing-point  of  cast  iron  [Miller,  p.  248],  2786®  ;  specific  heat  [id.  p.  241], 
0.11379  ;  latent  heat  of  water  at  32®  [jrf.  p.  247],  142.65® ;  weight  of  cubic  yard 

142  65® 

of  most  compact  ice,  about  1550  lbs. ;  ^2786®  — 32®)  X  11379  ^ 

705.6  lbs.  As  specific  heat  increases  with  temperature,  this  is  somewhat  too 
large. 


*  Specific  heat  of  copper  [Miller,  p.  241],  0.09515 ;  fusing-point  [iJ.p.  248], 

1996®  • _ 142.65® _ 

’  (1996®  — 32®)  X  .09515 


X  2000  lbs.  =  1526.7  lbs. 
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or  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  pounds  of 
gold,'  or  fifteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds 
of  lead  2  each  from  thirty-two  degrees  to  its  melting-point. 
All  this  heat  is  expended  without  warming  the  ice  a  thou¬ 
sandth  of  a  degree. 

If  the  latent  heat  of  water  were  small,  the  cold  of  winter 
would  be  too  great. 

When  water  freezes,  its  latent  heat  is  communicated  to  the 
nir,  which  is  at  this  time  colder  than  the  ice.  The  amount 
of  heat  thus  given  off  is  very  great.  The  freezing  of  Lake 
Superior  two  and  a  half  feet  thick  would  be  sufficient  to 
warm  all  the  air  over  the  lal^e  forty-one  degrees.®  The  air 
is  warmed  just  as  much  as  it  would  be  by  an  equal  area  cov¬ 
ered  nine  and  throe  quarter  inches  deep  with  red-hot  cannon 
balls.'  Thus  in  colder  climates  water  becomes  a  very  power¬ 
ful  equalizing  agent ;  when  the  air  is  colder  than  thirty-two 
degrees,  the  water  by  freezing  gives  out  this  latent  heat,  and 
prevents  the  air  from  becoming  too  cold.  The  heat  of  sum¬ 
mer  and  the  cold  of  winter  are  thus  made  to  counteract  each 
other.  But  if  water  had  the  same  latent  heat  as  mercury, 
this  equalizing  effect  would  be  only  one  twenty-eighth  of 
its  present  amount,  and  the  cold  of  winter  would  be  too 
extreme. 

If  the  latent  heat  of  water  were  small,  the  transitions  from 
autumn  to  winter  and  from  winter  to  spring  would  be  de¬ 
structively  sudden. 


2016 


1  Specific  heat  of  gold  [Miller,  p.  242],  0.03244;  fusing-point  \id.  p.  248], 
142.65 


X  2000  lbs  =  4432.8  lbs. 


620' 


’  (2016®— 32°)  X  .03244 
“  Specific  heat  of  lead  [Miller,  p.  241],  0.03140;  fusing-point  [irf.  p.  248], 
142.65° 


X  2000  lbs.  =  15452.4  lbs. 


’  (620°  —  32°)  X  .0314 

*  Combining  data  given  in  note  4,  page  657,  and  note  2,  page  659,  with  the 

■C  •  myr  i.  1  30  in.  X  .923  X  142.65 

spcclic  gravity  of  ico  [Miller,  p.  100],  0.923,  «-e  have  30.01  x  13.598  X 

X  1°  =  40.76°. 

*  Combining  data  given  in  notes  2,  page  657,  2,  page  659,  and  3,  page  660, 
with  the  specific  gravity  of  cast  iron  [Lardncr,  p.  65],  7.20  and  the  formula  for 

142.6.5°  X  .923 


solidity  of  spheres,  we  have  - 


=  9.74  in. 


.11379  X  (977°  — 32°)  X  7.20  X  .5236 


X  30  in. 
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When  a  ton  of  water  freezes  it  gives  out  enough  heat  to 
raise  one  hundred  and  forty-tliree  tons  of  water  one  degree.^ 
Till  this  heat  is  carried  away  by  the  air  no  more  water  can 
freeze.  This  takes  time  ;  hence  congelation  is  retarded,  and 
transitions  to  greater  cold  are  made  more  uniform.  It  is  a 
fact  of  common  observation  that  near  a  river  the  weatlier  is 
always  milder  while  it  is  freezing  than  afterwards.  In  the 
same  way  when  a  ton  of  ice  melts,  it  absorbs  enough  heat  to 
cool  one  hundred  and  forty-three  tons  one  degree ;  till  this 
amount  is  replaced  by  the  sun  and  air,  no  more  ice  can  thaw. 
The  changes  from  water  to  ice  and  the  reverse  are  therefore 
produced  as  slowly  as  is  necessary  to  secure  a  sufficient  inter¬ 
val  between  radical  changes  in  the  seasons,  and  to  preserve 
vegetation  from  too  rapid  freezing.  Trees  are  found  by  lum¬ 
bermen  ill  Maine  frozen  so  hard  that  they  cannot  easily  be 
cut  till  they  thaw.  They  can  endure  such  cold  because  the 
process  of  freezing  is  so  gradual  that  the  organs  of  the  tree 
have  time  to  adjust  themselves  to  it.  But  if  water  had  the 
same  latent  heat  as  mercury,  this  retarding  influence  would 
be  only  one  twenty-eighth  as  much  as  at  present,  and  trees 
ill  northern  latitudes  would  freeze  with  such  rapidity  as  to 
be  riven  in  pieces. 

If  the  latent  heat  of  water  were  small,  the  transition  from 
winter  to  spring  would  bring  destructive  floods. 

Were  the  latent  heat  of  water  the  same  as  that  of  mercury, 
the  amount  of  heat  which  thaws  half  an  inch  of  ice  or  six 
inches  of  snow  would  thaw  fourteen  inches  or  fourteen  feet. 
One  sunny  day  in  spring  miglit  do  much  more  than  this,  and 
every  spring  would  bring  such  floods  that  no  work  of  man 
could  be  placed  near  a  river,  for  it  would  be  undermined, 
crushed,  or  carried  away.  No  meadow  could  be  cultivated, 
for  it  would  be  alternately  torn  up  and  covered  with  boulders, 
gravel,  and  sand.  The  tremendous  flood  caused  by  an  erup¬ 
tion  of  lava  which  covered  a  deep  snow  lying  on  the  sides  of 
Etna,  or  a  similar  deluge  in  Quito,  which  filled  up  valleys 
with  six  hundred  feet  of  mud,  stopped  the  course  of  rivers 

1  Latent  heat  of  fusion  of  ice  [Miller,  p.  247],  142.65®. 
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and  made  new  lakes,'  are  hints  of  what  we  might  expect 
every  spring,  if  the  latent  heat  of  water  were  like  that  of  mer¬ 
cury,  and  tlie  ice  and  snow  which  now  melt  in  twenty-eight 
days  should  therefore  melt  in  one  sunny  afternoon. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  latent  heat  of  water  has  i)een  care¬ 
fully  adjusted  to  other  parts  of  a  system  on  which  the  welfare 
of  sentient  beings  depends.  It  is  adjusted  to  the  amount 
and  to  the  specific  heat  of  the  air ;  it  is  large  enough  to 
warm  tlie  atmosphere  as  much  as  is  needed  to  make  the 
winter  tolerable.  It  harmonizes  with  the  structure  of  plants, 
changes  between  seasons  are  not  too  sudden,  trees  do  not 
freeze  fast  enough  to  destroy  tliem.  It  is  adjusted  to  the 
amount  of  snow,  and  hence  to  the  amount  of  vapor  which 
produced  that  snow,  to  the  length,  size,  and  inclination  of 
rivers,  and  to  the  amount  of  heat  received  from  the  sun,  so 
that  we  are  delivered  from  an  annual  inundation  on  an 
immense  scale. 

Was  it  accident  or  necessity  by  which  the  latent  heat  of 
water  was  thus  adjusted  to  the  welfare  of  organic  life  ?  An 
accident  or  a  necessity  so  thoughtful,  so  benevolent,  deserves 
a  far  nobler  name. 

5.  Furtlier  proof  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  is 
seen  in  the  law  of  expansion  of  water. 

Most  substances  expand  with  heat.  Some,  on  the  contrary, 
contract  with  heat  and  expand  when  cooled,  like  india-rub¬ 
ber.^  Some  expand  in  one  direction  and  at  the  same  time 
contract  in  another,  like  Iceland  spar.-'  Some  substances 
have  a  point  of  maximum  density  ;  whether  they  arc  warmed 
above  or  cooled  below  that  point,  they  expand  in  volume 
and  become  specifically  lighter.  Rose’s  fusible  metal  is  an 
instance.^ 

Here  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  wide  range  of  selection. 

1  Lycll’s  Principles  of  Geology  (New  York,  1865),  pp.  411,  412,  and  pp. 
469,  470. 

^  Tyndall,  Heat,  etc.,  pp.  101, 102. 

*  Tyndall,  Heat,  p.  100;  ililler,  pp.  187  ;  211,  212. 

*  Thomson,  Outlines  of  Chemistry,  etc.,  p.  27. 
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Water  might  uniformly  expand  with  heat,  it  might  uniformly 
contract  with  heat,  or  it  might  have  a  point  of  maximum 
density ;  and  this  point  might  occur  at  any  number  of  degrees 
above  or  below  the  freezing-point. 

If  the  first  of  these  laws  of  expansion  were  adopted  for 
water,  rivers  would  freeze  solid  in  winter. 

Water,  as  it  cools  at  the  surface,  becomes  heavier  and  sinks. 
If  this  process  went  on  down  to  thirty-two  degrees,  the  lower 
strata  would  become  coldest,  and  would  freeze  first.  The 
freezing  of  the  upper  strata  would  be  progressively  easier, 
and  the  whole  would  become  solid.  This  would  destroy  all 
the  life  contained  in  our  lakes  and  rivers.  Ice  forming  in 
channels  -would  be  as  destructive  to  shipping  as  are  sunken 
rocks,  while  it  would  be  far  more  difficult  to  avoid. 

If  the  first  of  these  laws  of  expansion  were  adopted  in  the 
case  of  water,  rivers  would  not  thaw  in  spring. 

Should  ice  form  on  the  ground,  under  the  current  of  a 
river,  it  would  remain  there,  kept  down  by  adhesion  and  by 
the  superincumbent  pressure.  In  spring  the  sun  could  not 
melt  it ;  his  rays  could  not  penetrate  the  water  above  it.  The 
warm  winds  could  not  melt  it ;  they  cannot  touch  it.  The 
warmer  water  of  the  surface  could  not  melt  it  with  sufficient 
rapidity.  Thus  no  rivers  in  this  latitude  would  melt  till 
summer  or  autumn,  while  many  would  be  always  frozen. 

If  the  first  of  these  laws  of  expansion  were  adopted,  the 
banks  of  our  rivers  would  be  barren  and  uninhabitable. 

Ice-houses  may  be  filled  with  solid  ice  in  a  few  cold  days 
by  letting  water  fall  slowly  on  the  surface  of  tlie  ice  already 
formed.  There  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  tliickness  which 
ice  will  attain  when  kept  covered  with  a  thin  stratum  of 
water.  Were  the  first  of  these  laws  of  expansion  adopted, 
so  that  ice  began  to  form  under  water  rather  than  at  the 
surface,  as  indicated  above,  tlie  cliannel  of  a  river  would  soon 
be  filled  with  ice,  the  stream  being  still  fed  by  springs  would 
overflow  its  banks,  this  inundation  quickly  freezing  would 
force  the  water  to  rise  still  higher,  freezing  as  it  rose.  Thus 
nearly  all  the  water  wliich  now  during  the  winter  runs  under 
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the  ice  of  our  rivers  to  the  sea  would  lie  in  a  solid  form  on 
their  banks.  The  waters  of  spring  flowing  over  this  mass 
would  protect  it  from  melting.  In  this  way  large  rivers  in 
northern  latitudes  might  become  perpetual  glaciers,  while 
the  meadows  around  small  streams,  now  the  most  fertile  parts 
of  the  land,  would  be  made  the  most  barren  by  the  ice  which 
would  remain  till  summer  or  autumn. 

We  thus  see  that  the  first  law  of  expansion  would  bring 
disastrous  consequences.  But  if  the  second  were  adopted 
equal  disasters  would  follow. 

If  water,  like  india-rubber,  uniformly  contracted  with  heat, 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  would  always  be  the  coldest,  for  the 
warmer  strata  would  sink.  Much  of  the  present  animal  life 
in  the  sea  could  no  longer  exist  in  this  case,  for  it  could 
endure  neither  the  cold  of  tlie  surflice  nor  the  pressure  at  a 
depth.  The  cold  of  tlie  surface  of  the  ocean  would  also  lessen 
evaporation,  and  the  consequent  dryness  of  the  land  would 
be  fatal  to  many  species  of  plants,  and  dangerous  to  man. 

If  now  the  third  law  is  adopted,  most  of  its  possible  adjust¬ 
ments  fail  to  obviate  these  evils. 

There  is  no  physical  necessity  that  the  point  of  maximum 
density  of  water  should  occur  a  few  degrees  above  its  freez¬ 
ing-point.  It  might  be  forty-five  degrees  below  the  point  of 
congelation  as  in  fusible  metal ;  ^  it  might  be  as  many  degrees 
above.  But  if  the  maximum  density  of  water  should  occur 
at  sixty  or  seventy  degrees,  all  the  evils  of  adopting  the  sec¬ 
ond  law  of  expansion  would  remain ;  if  it  were  below  the 
freezing-point,  the  effects  of  the  first  law  would  still  be  felt. 
This  point  is  therefore  carefully  adjusted  to  the  wants  of 
organic  life  by  placing  it  higher  than  the  freezing-point,  but 
higher  by  only  the  four  hundred  and  eightieth  part  of  the 
measured  range  of  temperature,  so  as  to  avoid  all  the  evils 
which  would  be  the  result  of  the  first  or  second  laws  of  ex¬ 
pansion.  Lakes  do  not  become  solid,  for  when  the  upi)cr 
stratum  of  water  has  cooled  to  thirty-nine  degrees  it  no 
longer  sinks,  and  the  inferior  strata  can  assume  a  lower  tein- 

^  Thomson,  Outlines  of  Chemistry,  etc.,  p.  27. 
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perature  than  this  only  by  conduction,  which  in  water  is  a 
very  slow  process.  A  coating  of  clay  and  sand  five  eighths 
of  an  inch  thick  will  contain  melted  iron  for  twenty  minutes 
without  becoming  too  warm  for  the  hand.i  Water  is  a  yet 
poorer  conductor  of  heat,^  and  therefore  in  winter  it  cools 
from  the  surface  with  great  difficulty.  But  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air  is  above  thirty-nine  degrees,  the  warmer 
stratum  is  at  the  surface,  and  evaporation  is  unchecked. 

One  point  is  to  be  noticed.  This  protection  against  becom¬ 
ing  solid,  which  lakes  and  rivers  need,  would  be  useless  or 
hurtful  in  the  case  of  the  ocean.  Currents  carry  to  equato¬ 
rial  climates  the  cold  strata  which  sink  from  the  surface. 
Hence  that  adjustment  of  molecular  forces  on  which  the 
temperature  of  maximum  density  depends,  is  so  modified  l)y 
the  addition  of  salt  that  it  occurs  below  the  freezing-point.^ 
For  this  reason  not  much  ice  is  formed  upon  the  surface  of 
sea  water,  and  ascending  currents  of  warmer  water  arc  thus 
permitted  to  exert  an  important  ameliorating  influence  on 
climate. 

Thus  it  is  seen  in  how  many  respects  the  expansion  of 
water  has  been  so  adjusted  as  to  promote  the  comfort  of  sen¬ 
tient  beings.  It  harmonizes  with  the  condition  of  lakes  and 
rivers ;  if  fresh  water  had  no  point  of  maximum  density, 
they  would  become  solid  in  the  winter,  and  would  not  thaw 
in  summer.  It  is  suited  to  the  conditions  of  organic  life ;  if 
this  point  of  maximum  density  were  much  higher,  many 
species  of  salt-water  fish  would  become  extinct ;  if  it  were 
seven  degrees  lower,  fresh-water  fisli  would  die.  It  is  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  convenience  of  agriculture ;  if  the  point  of 
maximum  density  were  seven  degrees  lower,  our  most  fertile 
and  most  conveniently  situated  meadows  would  be  covered 
with  ice  till  harvest  time.  It  is  adapted  to  the  demands  of 


1  Nicliol,  Cyclopjiedia  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  p.  167. 

2  Lardner,  Hand-book,  etc.,  p.  356. 

“  Temperature  of  congelation  [Miller,  p.  200],  27.4°  ;  of  maximvim  density, 
[ib.]  25.38°. 
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vegetation ;  if  water  contracted  for  many  degrees  above  the 
freezing-point,  rain  would  be  too  scanty. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  of  the  three  laws  of  expansion 
which  might  be  given  to  water,  only  the  last  is  consistent 
with  the  comfort  of  sentient  beings,  while  of  the  many  varia¬ 
tions  of  this  which  are  possible,  only  one  is  useful.  No 
greater  range  for  selection  and  adjustment  occurs  in  any 
human  mechanism  whatever.  No  human  work  can  less 
reasonably  bo  ascribed  to  accident  or  necessity.  No  human 
contrivance  more  imperatively  demands  that  we  refer  it  to 
the  skill  and  goodness  of  a  designing  mind. 

6.  Further  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  God 
may  be  derived  from  the  sudden  expansion  of  water  at  the 
moment  of  becoming  solid. 

Some  liquids  in  the  act  of  congealing  undergo  a  sudden 
contraction.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  silver  and  copper  can¬ 
not  be  made  to  take  the  exact  shape  of  the  mould  in  which 
they  are  cast.^  Some  liquids  pass  to  the  solid  state  with  no 
appreciable  change  of  bulk.  Sulphuric  acid  is  an  instance.^ 
Some  liquids,  on  the  contrary,  suddenly  expand  as  they 
become  solid.  It  is  on  account  of  such  an  expansion  that 
cast  iron  and  type  metal  take  an  accurate  impression  of  a 
mould.3 

Water,  in  freezing  suddenly,  expands  about  one  twelfth  of 
its  bulk  with  almost  irresistible  force By  the  freezing  of 
half  a  pint  of  water  in  a  cavity,  a  large  anvil  has  been  burst 
witli  such  violence  as  to  hurl  a  sledge  hammer  several  yards. 

If  water  did  not  thus  expand  in  freezing,  the  effects  on 
rivers  and  lakes  would  be  disastrous. 

Were  ice  heavier  than  water  it  would  sink  immediately 
after  its  formation.  If  it  were  neither  heavier  nor  lighter  it 
would  soon  contract  as  its  temperature  falls  ;  it  would  then 
have  a  larger  specific  gravity  and  would  sink.  The  channels 

1  Lardner,  p.  304  ;  Miller,  p.  100. 

2  Lardner,  p.  304. 

®  Lardner,  p.  .304  ;  Miller,  p.  100. 

*  Miller,  p.  100  (cf.  Lardner,  p.  303). 
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of  rivers  would  tlius  be  filled  up,  and  the  stream  overflowing  its 
banks  would  cover  them  with  ice.  This,  being  under  water, 
would  not  readily  thaw  in  spring,  as  has  been  mentioned  be¬ 
fore.  In  this  case,  also,  icebergs  floating  from  the  polar  seas 
would  not  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  would 
thus  give  ships  no  warning  of  their  approach.  In  tlie  waters 
of  warmer  latitudes  they  would  sink ;  having  so  nearly  the 
same  specific  gravity  with  water,  they  would  easily  be  carried 
about  by  currents  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  No  science  or 
seanianship  could  avoid  such  movable  rocks  and  shoals,  while 
no  art  could  ensure  the  safety  of  an  oceanic  telegraph  under 
the  influence  of  such  destructive  agents.  The  channels  of 
our  rivers  would  be  closed  to  navigation  for  part  of  the  year 
by  the  same  cause.  It  may  readily  be  seen  that  the  same 
results  would  follow  if  the  expansion  of  water  in  solidifying 
were  so  small  as  not  to  produce  a  buoyancy  which  compels 
ice  to  float  in  water,  whatever  may  be  their  relative  temper¬ 
atures. 

Did  not  water  thus  expand  in  freezing,  the  soil  would  be 
less  fertile. 

The  expansion  of  moist  earth  in  solidifying  extends  to  every 
particle,  breaking  up  hard  clods,  and  thus  rendering  the  soil 
more  fertile  by  making  it  so  soft  that  the  roots  of  young 
plants  can  easily  penetrate  it.  Although  this  influence  may 
be  unnecessary  in  warmer  climates,  yet  wherever  the  severity 
of  the  winter  materially  shortens  the  season  of  vegetable 
growth,  it  is  of  great  importance.  Further  than  this, — much 
of  the  soil  of  every  zone  was  produced  from  the  solid  rock  by 
this  agency.  W ater  penetrating  the  substance  of  the  rock  is 
frozen ;  by  its  expansion  it  rends  off  flakes  of  disintegrated 
material,  which  quickly  crumble  to  arable  earth.  Every  one 
has  noticed  with  what  ease  pebbles  may  be  picked  from  the 
surface  of  conglomerate ;  the  fact  is  owing  to  this  agency. 
The  softer  rocks  which  can  be  reduced  to  soil  by  other  means 
do  not  yield  all  the  elements  necessary  to  healthful  vegetable 
life.  No  quartz  could  be  decomposed  by  sun  and  rain,  but 
this  element  is  indispensable  to  the  growth  of  wheat.  *  If, 
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then,  it  were  not  for  this  power  which  can  break  down  any 
rock  that  absorbs  moisture,  much  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
would  be  wanting. 

The  sudden  expansion  of  water  in  the  act  of  freezing,  then, 
gives  evidence  of  that  careful  adjustment  to  its  place  in  the 
world  which  has  been  seen  in  its  other  qualities.  It  is  suited 
to  the  condition  of  lakes  and  rivers  ;  were  it  not  for  this  pro¬ 
vision  they  would  freeze  nearly  solid,  would  cover  their  banks 
with  ice,  would  remain  frozen  thro\igh  the  spring,  and  would 
be  made  innavigable.  It  harmonizes  with  the  chemical 
constitution  of  plants,  by  providing  them  with  those  elements 
which  are  essential  to  them.  It  is  adjusted  to  the  mechan¬ 
ical  conditions  of  vegetable  life  ;  it  softens  the  earth  so  that 
the  rootlets  of  plants  can  penetrate  the  soil. 

If  all  liquids  expanded  at  tlic  moment  of  congelation  we 
might  have  supposed  that  the  injurious  consequences  de¬ 
scribed  had  been  prevented  by  the  necessary  limitations  of 
the  nature  of  matter.  This  is  so  far  from  being  the  fact  that 
we  find  a  range  of  selection  as  wide  as  that  occurring  in  the 
adjustment  of  any  human  mechanism  whatever.  From  this 
variety  we  arc  compelled  to  believe  that  nothing  but  knowl¬ 
edge  and  goodness  can  have  selected  the  only  suitable  law. 

7.  The  fact  that  water  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat  likewise 
indicates  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness. 

It  is  so  poor  a  conductor  that  the  heat  received  at  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  is  not  conveyed  downwards,  but  retained 
at  the  surface,  thus  promoting  evaporation.  If  it  were  not 
for  this  provision,  the  amount  of  rain  would  be  too  scanty. 

The  non-conducting  power  of  water  is  in  curious  harmony 
with  its  solvent  power.  Much  of  the  usefulness  of  water  as 
a  detergent  depends  on  the  fact  that  its  solvent  power  is 
increased  by  heat.  If  tliis  higher  solvent  power  were  pos¬ 
sessed  at  a  lower  temperature,  the  water  of  rivers  and  lakes 
and  of  our  wells  would  resemble  that  of  mineral  springs  in 
the  amount  of  saline  and  earthy  matter  held  in  solution  by 
it ;  were  it  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  at  the  temperature 
at  \C^hich  it  has  this  high  solvent  power  its  domestic  use 
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would  be  difficult,  as  the  hand  could  not  endure  contact 
with  it. 

The  non-conducting  power  of  water  has  more  important 
relations  to  vegetable  life.  The  roots  of  biennial  and  peren¬ 
nial  plants  lose  their  vitality  if  exposed  to  a  cold  excessively 
below  the  freezing-point.  Hence  soon  after  they  are  frozen 
and  fitted  for  their  season  of  rest  snow  covers  them  with  a 
non-conducting  garment,  while  the  gentle  warmth  which  the 
summer  sun  imparted  to  the  soil  is  slowly  conducted  back  to 
the  surface.^  Part  of  this  protecting  power  of  snow  is  due 
to  its  texture,  but  part  it  possesses  in  common  with  water. 
Were  it  not  for  this  protection  the  consequences  to  vegetation 
in  the  higher  latitudes  would  be  disastrous. 

To  the  same  property  of  water  is  it  due  that  the  thickness 
of  ice  on  our  lakes  and  rivers  is  kept  within  bounds.  When 
a  layer  of  ice  twelve  inches  thick  is  formed,  in  order  that 
another  inch  may  be  added,  an  amount  of  heat  must  be  given 
out  through  each  square  foot  of  surface  which  would  warm 
twenty-four  pounds  of  lead  from  thirty-two  degrees  to  a 
temperature  above  its  fusing-point.^  Through  such  a  poor 
conductor  as  ice,  this  takes  place  slowly.  Had  ice  the  con¬ 
ducting  power  of  lead  or  of  gold,  our  rivers  would  freeze 
nearly  solid.  The  evil  results  of  such  a  state  of  things  re¬ 
quire  no  further  description,  and  both  the  knowledge  which 
could  anticipate  them,  and  the  goodness  which  chose  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  are  proved,  if  anything  can  be  proved. 

8.  One  proof  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  is  seen  in  a 
curious  adjustment  between  the  attraction  of  the  particles  of 
water  for  each  other  and  their  attraction  for  atmospheric  air. 

Water  at  ordinary  temperatures  holds  in  solution  a  small 
amount  of  air.  If  this  be  expelled,  water  may  be  heated 
even  a  hundred  and  forty-eight  degrees  above  its  boiling- 

^  Somerville,  Connection  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  (London)  p.  288. 

^  Uniting  the  data  used  in  note  3,  page  657,  the  latent  heat  of  water,  142.65° 
and  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  ice,  57.5  lbs.  nearly,  we  have 

(620°  —  32°)  X  .03140  X  9.65°  ^  12  ‘ 
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point.i  At  this  temperature  a  slight  jar  will  cause  a  violent 
explosion ;  for  in  a  fraction  of  a  second  the  water  is  converted 
into  two  hundred  and  sixty  times  its  own  volume  of  steam.^ 
The  homogeneity  of  the  fluid  prevents  it  from  boiling  at 
the  proper  temperature  ;  if  air  is  dissolved  in  water  it  is  no 
longer  homogeneous ;  some  particles  of  water  are  ready  to 
separate  into  steam,  and  the  process  once  commenced  goes 
on  quietly.  The  tremendous  attraction  of  particles  of  water 
for  each  other  is  necessary  for  several  reasons ;  but  unless 
this  attraction  can  be  quietly  destroyed,  water  is  useless  for 
culinary  purposes.  Therefore,  besides  all  the  other  qualities 
which  fit  water  for  its  place,  this,  whose  minuteness  almost 
eludes  our  notice,  is  indispensable,  and  the  Author  of  these 
qualities  has  the  wisdom  and  goodness  to  add  this. 

9.  The  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  God  are  seen  in  the 
fact  that  the  latent  lieat  of  aqueous  vapor  is  very  great. 

In  converting  any  liquid  into  vapor  a  certain  amount  of 
heat  disappears,  being  transformed  into  the  force  which  sep¬ 
arates  the  particles  of  the  liquid.  This  is  called  latent  heat. 
The  latent  heat  of  aqueous  vapor  is  very  great.  To  convert 
one  pound  of  water  into  vapor  without  raising  its  temperature 
the  hundredth  of  a  degree  demands  an  amount  of  heat  which 
would  make  nine  pounds  of  iron  red-hot.^  The  rain  which 
covers  an  acre  one  inch  deep,  in  its  conversion  into  vapor 
absorbs  enough  heat  to  raise  three  hundred  and  eighty-five 
tons  of  iron  to  its  melting-point.^ 

The  latent  heat  of  aqueous  vapor  is  not  only  absolutely  but 

1  “  Even  as  high  as  360°  [F.]  in  an  open  glass  vessel.”  Miller,  pp.  256, 257. 

2  Latent  heat  of  steam  at  212°  [Miller,  p.  266],  966.6°  ;  expansion  of  water  in 

360°  212° 

becoming  vapor  at  212°  1696  volumes  ;  — 966  6°  ^  “  259.68. 

966  6^ 

8  Using  data  in  notes  2,  pages  657,  659,  and  670,  __  q2°)  x  .11379 

X  1  lb.  =  8.99  lbs. 

*  Latent  heat  of  aqueous  vapor  at  68°  [Lardner,  p.  346],  1067.4;  fusing-point 
of  iron  [Miller,  p.  248],  2786°.  This  amount  of  rain  weighs  about  113  tons. 

1067.4° 

Combining  these  data  with  the  specific  heat  of  iron  .  p - — - 

(2786  “  32  1  X  .lloTy 

X  113.07  tons  =  385.14  tons. 
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relatively  very  great.  Comparing  equal  weights  it  is  more 
than  twice  that  of  any  other  liquid  known.  The  advantages 
wiiicli  come  from  this  provision  cannot  be  estimated  too 
highly. 

It  is  by  this  provision  that  rain  is  diffused  through  the 
temperate  zones. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  distil  mercury,  because  the 
vapor  condenses  so  easily  that  it  falls  back  as  a  mercurial 
rain  almost  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 
The  latent  heat  of  its  vapor  is  so  small  that  it  is  quickly  lost. 
It  is  by  giving  to  the  vapor  of  water  a  latent  heat  absolutely 
and  relatively  very  great  tliat  rain  and  moisture  are  conveyed 
to  all  parts  of  the  earth.  If  water  were  like  mercury  in  this 
respect,  winds  could  carry  their  stores  of  rain  but  a  few 
leagues,  and  coasts  receiving  moist  winds  from  the  ocean 
would  be  deluged  with  rains  like  those  of  Cherrapoongee  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  where  forty-four  feet  have  fallen  in 
six  months,  and  even  thirty  inches  in  twenty-four  hours.^ 
Such  a  denudation  of  the  soil  would  be  caused  that  our  fer¬ 
tile  coasts  would  become  barren  moorlands,  and  many  harbors 
would  be  destroyed.  Lands  more  remote  from  the  sea  would 
suffer  like  the  west  declivity  of  the  Andes,  the  winds  which 
should  bring  it  rain  having  lost  every  drop  in  passing  over 
the  eastern  slope.  New  England  would  be  dry  like  the 
great  African  desert,  for  no  clouds  could  transport  aque¬ 
ous  vapor  to  so  great  a  distance  from  its  source.  Great 
Britain,  too,  would  suffer ;  her  rains  are  produced  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  unless  the  vapor  of  water  had  a  latent 
heat  nearly  eight  times  as  large  as  that  of  oil  of  turpentine  ^ 
it  would  never  cross  the  ocean,  but  would  precipitate  itself 
on  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  by  this  provision  that  tropical  regions  are  kept  so  cool 
as  to  be  habitable. 

The  heat  which  becomes  latent  in  the  vapor  of  water 
would  make  the  same  weight  of  water  red-hot  if  kept  under 

1  Lyell,  Principles  of  Gleology,  p.  200. 

*  Miller,  p.  265. 
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pressure.^  All  tins  heat  is  carried  away,  and  the  remaining 
water  left  cool.  At  the  equator  so  immense  an  amount  of 
heat  is  made  latent  by  evaporation  and  transferred  beyond 
the  tropics,  that  in  July  the  temperature  of  the  hottest 
parts  of  Mexico  is  only  sixteen  degrees  greater  than  that  of 
Andover.  Tlie  heat  which  otherwise  would  make  the  trop¬ 
ical  zone  like  tiie  Australian  desert,  where  if  a  match  falls 
on  the  ground  it  instantly  ignites,^  becomes  latent,  and  is 
transferred  to  regions  where  its  power  for  good  is  as  great  as 
would  be  its  influence  for  evil  were  it  not  removed. 

It  is  by  til  is  provision  that  heat  is  carried  from  tropical  to 
extra-tropical  regions. 

One  pound  of  aqueous  vapor  gives  out  in  condensing,  as 
much  heat  as  nine  pounds  of  red-hot  iron  give  out  in  cooling 
to  zero.^  A  rain  covering  the  ground  one  inch  deep  brings  to 
every  acre  heat  enough  to  make  one-thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  tons  of  iron  red-hot.^  A  rain  of  this  depth 
covering  the  State  of  Massachusetts  is  sufficient  to  warm  all 
the  superincumbent  atmosphere  eleven  degrees.®  A  snow  of 
the  same  weight,  about  twelve  inches  in  depth,  would  warm 
the  air  more  than  twelve  degrees.®  Every  one  has  noticed 
that  it  does  not  snow  in  very  cold  weather ;  this  is  largely 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  condensation  of  vapor  which  pre¬ 
cedes  its  fall  has  already  warmed  the  atmosphere. 

Many  facts  show  how  important  an  ameliorating  influence 
is  thus  exerted  on  cold  climates.  It  is  necessary  that  there  be 


1  Sum  of  latent  and  sensible  heat  of  steam  [Miller,  p.  266],  1178.6°  F.  Solids 
become  luminous  at  977°  F.  p'rf.  p.  121]. 

Dove,  Distribution  of  Heat,  Note  on  p.  22. 


.  j  1067.4°  ,  „  „  „ 

•*  From  previous  data  ;  — X  1  lb.  =  9.6  lbs. 


977°  X  .11379 
1067.4° 


1067  4^ 

*  From  previous  data ;  [^7^32°)  x  71 1^79  ^ 

»  From  previous  data;  30.01  in.  x‘l3!^98  X  .2375 

®  Latent  heat  of  aqueous  vapor  at  32°  [Miller,  p.266],  1091.7° ;  combining  pre- 
vious  data  we  obtain  30.01  in.  X ‘l3'”598  X~i  1379  “ 
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cold  climates  ;  for  if  the  sun  directly  warmed  all  parts  of  the 
earth  alike,  there  would  be  no  winds,  and  no  rain  except  on 
the  ocean.  It  is  also  necessary  that  such  climates  be  warmed 
indirectly,  or  many  of  them  would  be  unfit  for  civilized  life. 
We  can  estimate  the  amount  of  heat  thus  imparted  to  tem¬ 
perate  and  frigid  zones  by  comparing  the  amount  received 
at  more  and  at  less  favored  places.  The  Faroe  Islands  have 
a  mean  temperature  thirty-one  degrees  higher  than  Jakoutsk 
in  the  same  latitude.  The  islands  are  visited  by  the  sea 
breezes  before  their  vapor  has  been  condensed,  and  has  thus 
given  out  its  store  of  latent  heat,  while  Jakoutsk  receives 
only  the  residual  amount  after  the  moist  winds  from  the 
Caribbean  have  warmed  nearly  a  whole  continent.  In  Jan¬ 
uary,  when  .the  winds  arc  more  thoroughly  despoiled  of  their 
treasures  of  heat  before  reaching  Siberia,  Jakoutsk  has  a 
temperature  below  the  freezing-point  of  mercury,  while  the 
Islands,  though  lying  within  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  of 
the  frigid  zone,  have  a  temperature  above  the  freezing-point 
of  water.  Yet  the  size  of  the  Siberian  rivers  shows  that  the 
ameliorating  effect  of  the  condensation  of  vapor  is  very  great, 
even  in  that  climate,  and  the  difference  between  a  more  and* 
a  less  favored  place  may  serve  as  a  hint  of  the  importance  of 
the  total  effect. 

To  the  high  latent  heat  of  aqueous  vapor  is  it  due  that  rain 
visits  every  part  of  the  earth  which, needs  it.  To  the  same 
adjustment  it  is  owing  that  these  cooling  influences  within 
the  tropics,  these  warming  processes  in  colder  climates,  and 
these  equalizing  results  in  all  climates  are  possible.  Were 
it  not  for  this  careful  adaptation,  many  parts  of  the  globe 
now  affording  pleasant  homes  for  man  would  be  too  cold  in 
winter,  too  hot  in  summer,  or  too  hostile  to  vegetable  life  to 
support  him  except  under  intolerable  conditions.  Were  the 
latent  heat  of  the  vapor  of  water  the  same  with  that  of  the 
vapor  of  the  oil  of  turpentine,  Massachusetts  would  have  a 
climate  in  winter  like  that  of  Jakoutsk,  where  mercury  re¬ 
mains  frozen  three  months  in  the  year,  and  New  Orleans 
would  have  a  climate  nearly  like  the  Australian  desert  men- 
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tioiied  above,  T)r  like  the  sandy  parts  of  Southern  Arabia, 
a  country  “  of  which  Hagi  Ishmael  says,  ‘  the  earth  is  of  fire 
and  the  wind  flame.’  ” 

If  the  fly-wlieel  of  a  steam-engine  were  not  large,  it  would 
move  so  irregularly  as  to  inflict  injury.  If  the  axis  were  not 
strong  it  would  break.  The  constitutional  tendencies  of  our 
minds  compel  us  to  refer  these  adaptations  of  size  and 
strength  to  the  intention  of  the  maker.  They  are  not  the 
result  of  accident,  nor  the  work  of  an  ignorant  or  malicious 
designer.  In  the  same  way  the  laws  and  the  constitutional 
tendencies  of  our  minds  demand  an  intelligent  cause  for  such 
skilful  adaptations  as  these,  and  a  benevolent  cause  for  adjust¬ 
ments  so  benign. 

10.  The  high  radiating  power  of  aqueous  vapor  exhibits 
the  same  wisdom  and  goodness  which  are  seen  in  the  other 
properties  of  water. 

Tlie  fact  that  the  vapor  of  water  has  a  very  high  latent 
heat  has  been  mentioned,  and  some  of  the  advantages  of  such 
an  arrangement  have  been  noticed.  But  some  of  the  more 
important  of  these  would  be  lost  unless  another  careful  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  qualities  of  water  were  made.  Before  vapor 
can  be  condensed  into  rain  its  latent  heat  must  be  given  off 
in  some  way.  No  other  method  sufficing,  it  must  escape  by 
radiation  ;  unless,  then,  water  has  a  power  of  radiating  heat 
commensurate  with  its  power  of  rendering  it  latent,  rain 
would  be  too  scanty,  for  the  vapor  of  water  could  not  con¬ 
dense.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  radiating  power  of 
aqueous  vapor  is  enormous  ;  therefore,  at  the  proper  time,  it 
easily  loses  its  latent  heat,  and  is  precipitated  as  rain.  One 
pound  of  vapor,  before  it  becomes  liquid,  must  give  off,  to 
bodies  nearly  as  warm  as  itself,  enough  heat  to  render  nine 
pounds  of  iron  red-hot ;  if  it  parted  with  its  heat  as  slowly  as 
does  polished  silver,  rains  would  be  almost  unknown,  and 
plants  would  receive  but  an  insufficient  moisture  from  dew. 
But  no  one  contrivance  of  the  Author  of  nature  is  thus  ren¬ 
dered  nugatory  by  the  want  of  another ;  this  result  was 
anticipated;  those  means  were  chosen  which  would  avoid 
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these  evils,  and  the  skill  and  benevolence  of  God  are  again 
both  illustrated  and  proved.  This  was  no  result  of  a  consti¬ 
tution  made  necessary  by  fate,  for  it  contains  every  mark  of 
design  which  the  most  ingenious  human  mechanism  ever 
displayed. 

11.  The  power  which  aqueous  vapor  possesses  of  absorbing 
radiant  heat  adds  further  proof  of  the  divine  wisdom  and 
goodness. 

Some  substances  pennit  rays  of  heat  to  pass  through  them, 
as  light  passes  through  glass.  Some  are  opaque  to  heat, 
while  others,  unlike  both  the  former,  suffer  certain  rays  of 
heat  to  penetrate  them,  but  stop  others,  as  red  glass  permits 
the  passage  of  red  rays  of  light,  but  intercepts  others.^ 

Now  if  the  vapor  of  water  were  transparent  to  rays  of  heat, 
the  mechanism  of  the  winds  would  be  hopelessly  disordered. 

It  is  well  known  that  winds  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere  becomes  warmer  and  there¬ 
fore  lighter  than  those  immediately  above  them.  Hence 
they  rise,  and  the  surrounding  air  rushing  in  to  fill  the  par¬ 
tial  vacuum  causes  all  the  phenomena  of  the  winds.  Heat 
must  be  communicated  to  the  air  either  by  conduction,  con¬ 
vection,  or  radiation  ;  the  first  is  not  practicable,  for  air  is  a 
non-conductor  ;  the  second  is  insufficient,  and  only  the  third 
remains.  But  air  itself  can  absorb  but  a  minute  fraction  of 
radiant  heat,'-^  and  unless  some  new  provision  is  made,  even 
the  heat  which  might  be  imparted  by  conduction  or  convec¬ 
tion  would  be  lost  by  radiating  ineffectively  into  empty  space. 
But  without  winds  both  animal  and  vegetable  life  would  be 
in  danger  ;  for  on  them  depend  the  purity  of  the  air  and  the 
diffusion  of  rain.  Now  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  air  there  is 
a  small  fraction  of  aqueous  vapor,  about  a  two-hundredth 
part  of  the  entire  atmosphere,^  and  this  minute  fraction  ab¬ 
sorbs  more  than  sixty  times  as  much  radiant  heat  as  the 
whole  remaining  air.^  Here  is  the  source  of  the  winds ;  if 
tTie  vapor  of  water  were  transparent  to  rays  of  heat,  the 


1  Miller,  p.  226  ;  Tyndall,  Heat,  etc.,  passim. 
®  Tyndall,  p.  390. 


2  Tyndall,  p.  362  et  seq. 
*  Tyndall,  p.  398. 
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atmosphere  would  fail  to  fulfil  two  of  its  most  important 
offices. 

If  aqueous  vapor  were  transparent  to  radiant  heat  the 
extremes  of  day  and  night  would  be  intolerable. 

By  day  the  surface  of  the  earth  receives  heat  from  the  sun, 
while  at  night  it  is  cooled  by  radiating  heat  into  a  space 
whose  temperature  is  far  below  zero.  Unless  something  be 
thrown  over  the  earth  as  a  cloak  protecting  it  from  this  cold, 
absorbing  and  retaining  the  heat  which  is  radiated  by  the 
earth,  on  every  evening  in  this  latitude  the  thermometer 
would  fall  probably  below  tlie  freezing-point,  and  nearly  all 
vegetable  life  would  be  destroyed.^  Now  the  air  cannot 
protect  us,  for  heat  passes  through  it  more  readily  than  light 
through  glass.  But  the  small  fraction  of  aqueous  vapor  con¬ 
tained  in  air  has  a  power  of  absorbing  radiant  heat  many 
thousand  times  greater  than  air  possesses.  So  immense  is 
this  power  that  Tyndall  estimates  that  more  than  ten  per 
cent  of  the  heat  escaping  from  the  earth  is  stopped  by  the 
infinitesimal  amount  of  vapor  contained  by  the  air  within 
ten  feet  of  the  ground.^  A  hint  of  the  value  of  such  protec¬ 
tion  is  given  us  by  those  climates  where  the  air  is  compara¬ 
tively  dry.  In  the  great  African  desert,  where  the  heat  of 
the  day  is  such  that  etlier  will  boil  in  the  shade,  the  unchecked 
radiation  of  night  is  such  that  water  will  freeze.®  In  the 
Australian  desert  wliere  a  match  dropped  on  the  sand  by  day 
will  instantly  inflame,  the  same  thing  is  true.^  These  terri- 
1  »le  exti-emes  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  air  is  comparatively 
dry ;  were  it  entirely  so  they  would  be  intolerably  greater. 
Such  extremes  would  be  felt  all  over  the  earth  did  the  vapor 
of  water  allow  free  passage  to  rays  of  heat. 

These  are  evils  which  would  follow  were  aqueous  vapor 
transparent  to  radiant  heat.  But  if  it  were  opaque,  the  earth 
would  be  unfitted  for  organic  life. 


1  Tyndall,  p.  405.  ^  Tyndall,  p.  398. 

*  Tyndall,  p.  405  ;  Rede  Lecture  on  Radiation,  by  Tyndall  (New  York,  1865), 
p.  35. 

*  Dove,  Distribution  of  Heat,  p.  22. 
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Oar  globe  is  warmed  by  beat  which  passes  through  the 
entire  atmosphere.  The  atmosphere  always  contains  aqueous 
vapor ;  if  this  were  opaque  to  radiant  heat  it  would  intercept 
the  sun’s  rays.  Becoming  itself  warm,  it  would  radiate  this 
heat,  but  only  half  of  it  would  reach  us,  the  remainder  being 
radiated  away  from  the  eartli.  There  would  be  no  insup- 
j)ortal)le  extremes  now,  for  both  day  and  night  would  feel  a 
similar  intensity  of  cold.  The  upper  strata  of  the  air,  first 
receiving  the  sun’s  heat,  would  be  w’ariner  than  the  lower, 
and  there  could  be  no  winds.  The  earth  being  cool,  evap¬ 
oration  would  be  too  scanty  to  supply  rain,  and  would  merely 
fill  the  atmosphere  with  enough  vapor  to  intercept  most  of 
the  sun’s  heat,  and  make  the  whole  world  like  the  frigid 
zones. 

But  if  watery  vapor  must  not  be  transparent  to  rays  of 
heat,  nor  yet  opaque  ;  if  it  must  not  permit  them  a  free  pas¬ 
sage,  but  must  on  no  account  intercept  them ;  it  must  have 
some  very  peculiar  relation  to  radiant  heat.  Accordingly  w^e 
find  that  its  power  of  absorbing  heat  is  elective.  It  absorbs 
with  tremendous  energy  all  the  heat  radiating  from  a  body 
at  a  low'  temperature  ;  it  is  utterly  pow'erless  to  stop  rays  of 
intense  hcat.^  The  intense  heat  of  the  sun  passes  freely 
through  tlie  air  and  the  vapor  contained  in  it,  and  warms 
the  earth.  The  warm  earth  then  radiates  a  heat  of  low'  in¬ 
tensity,  the  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  stops  this  almost  as 
abruptly  as  an  iron  door  intercepts  light.  Thus  “  the  atmos¬ 
phere  acts  the  part  of  a  ratchet  wheel  in  mechanics ;  it  allow's 
of  motion  in  one  direction,  but  prevents  it  in  another.”  ^  It 
keeps  the  heat  of  the  earth  from  passing  out,  but  permits  the 
sun’s  heat  to  enter. 

As  far  as  we  know,  watery  vapor  might  sustain  cither  of 
these  three  relations  to  radiant  heat.  The  selection  of  one 
of  these  laws  rather  than  another  seems  to  be  as  purely  a 
matter  of  intelligent  adjustment  as  the  making  the  lever  of 
a  watch  thirty  hundredths  of  an  inch  in  length,  rather  than 

*  Tyndall,  Heat,  etc.,  p.  320. 

^  Tyndall,  Glaciers  of  the  Alps  (Boston,  1801),  p.  243. 
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twenty-nine  or  tliirty-one.  In  the  latter  case  we  are  certain 
that  a  mind  directed  the  manufacture  which  knew  the  evils  to 
be  avoided,  and  chose  to  prevent  them.  The  argument  in  the 
former  is  no  more  abstruse,  nor  the  conclusion  less  certain. 

In  tliis  survey  of  the  relations  of  water  to  heat  we  have 
seen  that  the  temperatures  of  its  boiling  and  freezing  points, 
and  the  amounts  of  its  specific  and  of  its  latent  heat  are  ex¬ 
actly  adapted  to  its  place  in  the  system  on  which  the  welfare 
of  organic  life  depends.  Its  laws  of  expansion  while  remain¬ 
ing  a  fluid  and  while  becoming  solid,  as  well  as  its  non-con¬ 
ducting  power  and  its  attraction  for  atmospheric  air,  are 
further  instances  of  the  same  adaptation.  Lastly,  in  the 
state  of  vapor,  its  high  latent  heat,  its  great  radiating  power, 
and  the  peculiar  properties  of  its  power  of  absorbing  radiant 
heat,  exhibit  the  most  subtile  ingenuity  of  contrivance,  and 
produce  the  most  important  and  advantageous  results.  Thus 
all  the  qualities  of  water  agree  in  proving  the  wdsdom  and 
goodness  of  their  Author.  All  the  laws  of  logical  thought 
compel  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  All  the  constitutional 
tendencies  of  our  minds  conspire  to  give  intensity  to  this 
conviction,  to  exalt  our  idea  of  his  character,  and  to  deepen 
our  reverence. 

But  the  concurrence  of  all  these  arguments  is  a  new  and 
independent  argument.  The  combination  of  separate  indica¬ 
tions  has  the  force,  not  of  their  sum,  but  of  their  product. 
If  only  one  grain  of  gold  were  to  bo  found  in  the  soil  of 
California,  it  must  have  a  source,  and  the  auriferous  quartz 
is  proved  to  exist.  But  if  we  cannot  turn  our  eyes  down¬ 
wards  without  seeing  gold,  if  we  cannot  find  a  single  grain 
without  perceiving  another  touching  it  and  a  score  surround¬ 
ing  it,  the  evidence  is  as  much  more  luminous  than  before 
as  is  day  than  night.  So  if  water  were  adjusted  to  the  welfare 
of  sentient  beings  in  but  one  of  the  modes  discussed  above, 
the  ingenuity  of  the  contrivance  and  the  benevolence  of  the 
result  would  sufficiently  indicate  the  character  of  its  cause. 
If  we  should  find  not  another  atom  of  proof  in  all  nature,  no 
candid  mind  could  reject  this.  But  if  we  find  so  many  lines 
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of  proof  converging  and  concentrating  themselves  around 
one  point,  and  so  much  evidence  condensed  in  the  textufe 
of  a  single  substance,  and  compressed  as  if  there  were  not 
room  in  nature  to  contain  all  the  testimony  to  the  character 
of  God  unless  space  is  economized^  the  force  of  our  conviction 
will  be  irresistible. 

And  yet  the  evidences  of  benevolent  design  which  have 
been  mentioned  are  but  a  small  part  of  those  concealed  in 
the  constitution  of  water.  Nothing  has  been  said  of  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  other  departments  of  natural  philosophy ;  nothing  of 
its  chemical  properties ;  nothing  of  its  adaptation  to  vegetable 
life  ;  nothing  of  its  adjustments  to  animal  life  and  comfort, 
except  as  it  more  remotely  afl|^cts  them  through  the  agency 
of  heat.  But  it  is  in  the  line  of  its  more  immediate  relations 
to  organic*  existence  that  this  substance  affords  the  most 
copious  and  convincing  proofs  of  the  divine  wisdom  and 
goodness. 

These  pages,  too,  are  but  a  hint  of  the  contribution  which 
the  somewhat  recent  science  of  heat  is  ready  to  make  for  the 
uses  of  natural  theology.  The  very  nature  of  the  agent 
called  caloric,  and  the  mechanism  provided  for  its  distribu¬ 
tion,  both  stand  prepared  to  contribute  an  argument  which 
shall  combine  all  the  fascination  of  a  fairy  tale  with  all  the 
majesty  and  more  than  the  authority  of  law.  The  relations 
between  heat  and  the  processes  of  the  arts,  its  relations  to 
organic  life  and  all  its  relations  to  the  other  substances  which 
occur  in  nature,  are  also  ready  with  a  rich  harvest ;  and  here 
is  but  a  handful  from  one  corner  of  the  field. 

These  qualities  of  water  indicate  the  infinity  of  some  of 
the  attributes  of  God.  They  jprove  that  his  knowledge,  for 
instance,  transcends  any  limits  which  we  can  define  or  even 
imagine,  but  they  indicate  that  it  has  no  limits.  In  the  same 
way,  they  prove  that  his  power  extends  beyond  any  bound¬ 
ary  which  the  human  intellect  can  assign  or  even  conceive, 
but  they  as  clearly  indicate  that  it  has  absolutely  no  boundary 
and  wo  limit ;  that  this  attribute  is  infinite. 

The  qualities  of  water  indicate  the  infinity  of  some  of  the 
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divine  attributes  by  the  wealth  of  contrivance  which  they 
display.  They  impress  us  as  the  work  of  a  being  who  can 
afford  to  be  lavish  of  his  skill.  We  cannot  but  feel  that  one 
whose  knowledge  was  less  than  infinite  would  husband  his 
resources,  would  prudently  economize  his  stores. 

They  indicate  this  infinity  also  by  the  number  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  to  which  they  are  adjusted.  For  instance,  the  boiling- 
point  of  water  sustains  relations  to  every  species  of  plant 
and  animal  on  the  globe,  to  the  structure  of  every  soil  and 
every  rock  on  its  surface,  to  the  elevation  of  its  mountains, 
to  the  slope  of  its  continents,  to  the  conducting  power  and 
temperature  of  its  interior,  to  the  temperature  and  distance 
of  the  sun,  and  to  the  shape  df  the  earth’s  orbit.  In  every 
one  of  these  countless  relations,  all  is  harmony.  Yet  tliis 
one  is  but  a  minute  fraction  of  the  sum  of  those  adjustments 
by  which  water  is  suited  to  its  place  in  nature,  and  among 
them  all  there  is  no  clash,  no  discord,  nothing  but  harmony. 
We  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  he  who  can  form  a 
plan  so  intricate  and  so  vast  in  its  details,  and  can  execute 
a  plan  so  vast  in  its  proportions  and  so  comprehensive  in  its 
results,  can  make  and  can  carry  out  any  plan  whatever.  We 
are  forced,  by  a  necessity  which  no  sane  mind  which  is  aware 
of  the  facts  can  evade,  to  believe  that  in  those  attributes  dis¬ 
played  in  this  part  of  his  works,  God  is  infinite. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

AUTHORSHIP  AND  CANONICITY  OF  THE  EPISTLE  TO 
THE  HEBREWS. 

BY  REV.  J.  HENRY  THAYER,  PROFESSOR  AT  ANDOVER. 

[The  following  Article  consists  of  extracts  from  lectures,  introductory  to  the 
study  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  were  delivered  to  the  Junior  Class  in 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  during  the  past  terra.  They  arc  published  by 
request,  and  without  material  alteration.  In  them  the  author  has  attempted 
little  more  than  to  collect  the  scattered  evidence  in  the  case,  and  to  present  it 
fairly]. 

In  investigating  the  authorship  of  this  Epistle,  we  must 
remember  that  as  the  writer  has  not  told  us  his  name,  nor 
afforded  us  any  means  of  ascertaining  it  beyond  a  doubt,  and 
as  there  is  no  uniform  and  unbroken  tradition  on  the  subject, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  balance  of  probabilities. 
Our  conclusion  must  of  necessity  be  built  up  of  indirect  and 
incidental  evidence. 

A.  Among  the  general  and  admitted  characteristics  of 
the  author  are  the  following ; 

1.  He  does  not  study  to  conceal  his  name ;  he  assumes  that 
he  is  known  to  his  readers :  cf  xiii.  18,  “  Pray  for  us,”  etc. 
19,  “  That  I  may  the  sooner  be  restored  to  you.”  22,  sq. 
“  Timothy  has  been  set  at  liberty ;  with  whom,  if  he  come 
shortly,  I  will  see  you,”  etc. 

2.  He  was  one  of  the  distinguished  teachers  of  apostolic 
times.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  writes  to  an  entire 
church  (apparently)  —  indeed  by  the  general  tone  of  the 
Epistle. 

3.  He  was  a  born  Jew]  —  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Epistle 
puts  this  past  question. 

4.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  heard  the  Lord  in  person  ; 
but,  in  common  with  his  readers,  received  the  gospel  medi¬ 
ately,  from  those  who  luere  ear-witnesses ;  cf.  ii.  3. 

VoL.  XXIV.  No.  96.  86 
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5.  He  was  intimate  with  Timothy,  the  faithful  friend  and 
companion  of  Paul  (xiii.  23). 

B.  The  last-mentioned  characteristic  of  the  author  (namely, 
intimacy  with  Timothy),  is  one  of  the  signs  which  the  Epistle 
is  thought  to  afford  that  it  was  written  by  Paul.  This 
opinion  let  us  examine,  considering  first  the  internal  and 
then  the  external  arguments  in  reference  to  it. 

Internal  arguments  in  favor  of  Paul  as  its  author :  These 
may  be  comprised  under  three  heads  : 

1.  Facts  or  allusions  contained  in  the  Epistle : 

a.  In  X.  34  the  text,  rccept.  runs  rot?  Secr/^ot?  fiov  o-vveira,- 
Brjaare,  “  ye  sympathized  with”  (Eng.  vers,  “had  compassion 
on  me  in  ”)  “  my  bonds.”  This  is  naturally  taken  as  an 
allusion  to  “  Paul  the  prisoner.”  But  the  reading  of  the 
text,  recept.  is  hardly  sustained.  A  (B  ends  with  ix.  14,  and 
the  passage  is  wanting  also  in  C)  —  D,  47,  etc. ;  Syr.,  Arab. 
Erp.,  Copt.,  Arm.,  Vulg.  ;  Chrys.,  etc.,  support  the  reading 
Tot?  3ccr/x/ot? — “ye  sympathized  with  those  in  bonds’’’’ — which 
has  been  adopted  by  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Scholz,  Reiche, 
Tischendorf,  Bleek,  Delitzsch,  Liinemann,  Alford,  etc. 

h.  In  xiii.  19  the  writer  says  :  “  I  beseech  you  to  pray  for 

me . that  I  may  be  restored  to  you  the  sooner :  ”  ha 

rd^tov  dTroKaraaraOco  vfilv.  This  language,  it  is  said,  implies 
that  the  writer  is  a  prisoner,  and  so  favors  the  theory  that  he 
is  Paul. 

But  we  reply : 

(1)  It  is  true  that  the  solicitation  of  their  prayers  for  his 
restoration  implies  hinderances  which  those  prayers  might 
have  some  effect  in  removing  (Ta^iov) ;  but 

(2)  dTroKaraaradw  does  not  of  itself  mean  restored  from 
imprisonment,  while  the  subjoined  vpiv  shows  that  here  it  does 
mean  restored  “  to  you^’’  i.e.  merely  from  absence ;  and 

(3)  V.  23  (“with  whom  [Timothy],  if  he  come  shortly,  I 
will  see  you  ”)  shows  that  the  writer  wsis  personally  at  liberty. 

c.  In  xiii.  23  we  read  “  Know  ye  that  our  brother  Timothy 
has  been  set  at  liberty  ”  {dTroXeXvpevov).  Timothy  was  the 
companion  of  Paul ;  was  with  him  during  his  confinement 
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at  Rome ;  and  if  we  render  a’lrdKeKvfj.kvov  “  sent  away  ”  on 
business,  we  may  find  a  probable  coincidence  with  Phil.  ii. 

19,  “  I  trust . to  send  Timotheus  shortly  unto  you.” 

23,  “  Him  therefore  I  hope  to  send  presently.”  Our  Epis¬ 
tle  was  written  (it  is  said)  by  Paul  during  this  absence  of 
Timothy. 

But  the  more  natural  and  obvious  meaning  of  uTroXeXvfii- 
vov  is  not  “  sent  away,”  but  “  liberated^*;  see  the  lexicons. 

d.  In  xiii.  24,  the  writer  sends  salutations  from  “  those  of 
Italy,”  oi  ttTTo  ’IraXta?.  This,  it  is  alleged,  corroborates 
the  above  indications,  by  showing  that  the  Epistle  was  writ¬ 
ten  from  Rome,  and  therefore  probably  by  Paul. 

This  argument  turns  upon  the  meaning  of  the  debated 
phrase  oi  dvb  t?}?  ^IraXia^.  The  possible  interpretations 
may  be  classified  under  the  two  generic  senses  of  aTro ; 
namely,  local  separation  and  origin. 

Taken  in  its  primary  sense  of  local  separation,  it  may  have 
reference. 

Either  (a)  to  the  persons ;  in  which  case  it  denotes  that 
the  persons  referred  to  are  (together  with  the  writer) 
from  ”  Italy,  although  belonging  to  it.  This,  as  it  is  the 
more  obvious,  seems  also  in  the  New  Test,  to  be  the  more 
usual  meaning  of  the  phrase ;  cf.  Matt.  xv.  1  with  Mark  vii. 
1 ;  see  also  Acts  vi.  9;  (x.  23?)  ;  xxi.  27.  Contrast,  too,  2 
Tim.  i.  15,  oi  iv  rfj  'Aaia. 

If  we  adopt  this  interpretation  in  the  present  instance,  we 
are  met  by  the  question :  How  comes  the  writer  to  send  a 
salutation  from  the  Italians  alone,  and  not  also  from  the 
native  Christians  of  the  place  where  he  is  writing?  To  this 
question  it  is  hard  to  find  a  satisfactory  answer.^ 

Or  {h)  it  may  refer  to  the  salutation  ;  as  if  two  local  prepo¬ 
sitions  had  been  blended  into  one,  so  that  the  full  expression 
would  run  oi  hv  rrj  ^IraXia  airo  Trj<i  ’IraXia?  da-Tra^ovrai  vfJLd<i. 
For  other  instances  of  this  attraction,  or  rather  pregnant  con- 

*  Bleek,  Liinemann,  et  al.  regard  the  party  as  fugitives  from  the  Neronian  per¬ 
secution,  and  as  temporarily  sojourning  where  there  are  no  native  Christians. 
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struction,  cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  17  ;  Luke  xi.  13  ;  Col.  iv.  16.  See 
Win.  §  66.  6 ;  Jelf,  §  647  ;  Kiiliii.  ii.  §  623,  p.  318. 

This  interpretation  is  favored  in  the  present  case  by  the 
usage  of  the  Greek  epistolary  style,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
often  eiufdoys  those  forms  of  expression  (tenses,  etc.),  which 
arc  correct  in  reference  to  the  reader  of  the  letter,  rather 
than  to  the  writer.  Buttmann,  however  (Grainmatik  des 
neutest.  Sprachgebrauchs,  pp.  323,  324,  cf.  p.  83),  adopts  the 
construction  which  follows. 

If  aiTo  be  taken  to  denote  origin^  the  phrase  is  very  like 
“  the  men  of  Italy,”  i.e.  “  the  Italians.”  Cf.  Matt.  xxi.  11 ; 
Mark  xv.  43,  etc.  (Cf.  the  use  of  Art.  witli  airo  to  denote  a 
genus  in  such  phrases  as  ol  ano  a-o^ta^,  i.e.  docti.  Lob.  Phryn. 
p.  164.) 

In  this  case  the  present  locality  of  the  persons  in  question 
is,  strictly  speaking,  left  undecided.  It  must  be  determined, 
if  at  all,  upon  other  grounds.  If  in  the  present  instance  we 
suppose  (a)  that  the  persons  referred  to  were  (with  the  wri¬ 
ter)  in  some  place  out  of  Italy,  we  encounter  again  the  same 
difficulty  which  lay  in  the  way  of  interpretation  (a)  of  the 
former  class,  namely.  Why  is  no  mention  made  of  native 
Christians  ? 

If,  then,  we  allow  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  decide 
that  the  phrase  here  means  (b)  Italians  in  Italy,  we  are  still 
pursued  by  the  question  of  locality,  and  asked,  Italians  out¬ 
side  of  Rome  ?  or,  including  the  Christians  of  Rome  ? 

Many  have  thought  themselves  compelled  to  reply  “  the 
former^  viz.  Italians  outside  of  Rome.”  Otherwise  it  is 
supposed  the  Roman  Christians  would  have  been  mentioned 
also ;  hence  they  say  the  Epistle  was  probably  written  outside 
of  Rome.  But  this  conclusion  is  as  doubtful  as  the  assump¬ 
tion  upon  which  it  rests.  Even  supposing  the  author  to  be 
writing  from  Rome,  why  need  he  in  the  greeting  make  sepa¬ 
rate  mention  of  the  Roman  Christians  ?  The  generic  term 
includes  the  specific  —  the  Romans  were  also  Italians.  And 
just  because  it  is  the  more  comprehensive  term,  it  is  the  more 
weighty  and  eligible.  So  in  Acts  xviii.  2  Aquila  is  spoken 
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of  as  ttTTo  and  then  just  afterwards  comes  the 

more  specific  ck  rrj^ 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  phrase  in  question  docs 
not  furnish  with  certainty  a  definite  indication  of  locality. 
It  may  have  been  used  by  one  writing  from  Rome ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  not  have  been.  Hence  (so  Winer  as 
above)  no  solid  argument  for  the  place  where  the  Epistle  was 
written  can  be  found  in  the  words  ;  nor  for  the  opinion  that 
Paul  Al’as  its  author,  so  far  as  that  opinion  depends  on  their 
proof  of  the  place. 

2.  The  Epistle  exhibits  doctrinal  resemblances  to  the 
epistles  of  Paul.  ‘Here  we  touch  one  of  those  points  upon 
which  discussion  has  been  most  ample.  We  have  not  space 
to  consider  all  the  arguments  which  have  been  advanced. 
Many  of  them  need*  no  consideration.  Certainly  we  may 
quietly  assume  that  an  epistle  written,  as  all  must  confess 
the  Hebrews  to  have  been,  in  the  apostolic  age  by  a  leading 
Christian  teacher  to  primitive  Christians,  harmonizes  with 
the  teachings  of  Paul  relative  to  the  preferableiiess  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  over  Judaism,  —  its  superiority  as  respects  knowledge, 
motives,  efficiency,  permanence.  The  Christian  system,  with 
its  characteristic  doctrines,  precepts,  promises,  sanctions,  is 
indubitably  taught  in  it.  But  we  are  concerned  only  with 
Aocivm^  peculiarities.  The  New  Test,  exhibits  several  well- 
marked  types  of  doctrine.  All  have  much  in  common,  yet 
each  has  its  distinctive  characteristics.  Accordingly  biblical 
theologians  speak  of  the  Pauline  type  of  doctrine,  the  Petrine, 
the  Johaunean,  the  Jacobic.  We  recognize  the  general  ap¬ 
propriateness  of  such  distinctions,  however  theologians  may 
disagree  when  they  come  to  define  them  minutely.  Now  the 
precise  point  of  inquiry  is :  To  which  of  these  different  patterns 
of  doctrine  does  our  Epistle  belong  ?  Do  the  views  of  truth 
presented  in  it  accord  with  —  coincide  with,  rather,  for  there 
is  always  harmony  among  inspired  writers,  even  where  there 

^  1  Cor.  xvi.  8  sq.,  where  Paul,  in  writing  from  Ephesus,  says  (v.  19)  “the 
churches  of  .^.sv'or  salute  you,”  is  not  a  parallel  case,  for  in  v.  20  he  appends  an 
additional  salutation  from  the  Ephesian  brethren  distinctively. 
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is  not  unison  —  does  its  distinctive  cast  of  doctrine  coincide 
with  Paul’s?  This  question  many  writers  answer  in  the 
affirmative.  That  answer,  as  we  shall  see  subsequently,  can¬ 
not  be  accepted  without  qualifications.  And  yet  it  is  true 
that  in  many  particulars  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  author, 
and  his  mode  of  presenting  them,  are  Pauline  : 

a.  God  is  spoken  of  as  the  final  cause  and  the  efficient  cause  of 

all  things  ii.  10,  8i’  ov . 8l  ov  ra  Travra. 

So  (substantially)  Paul  in  Rom.  xi.  36,  airov  koI  8i  avrov 
Kol  CIS  avrov  ra  Travra. 

b.  Christ  is  represented 

(1)  As  the  “  impress  ”  (xapaKnljp)  of  God’s  substance,  i.  3. 

So  (again  only  substantially)  Paul  in  Col.  i.  15,  os  co-nv 
eucwv  (“  image  ”)  too  deov ;  so  2  Cor.  iv.  4. 

(2)  As  the  instrumental  agent  (Si*  ov)  in  creation,  i.  2. 

So  (precisely,  Jno.  i.  3  ;  substantially)  Paul  in  Col.  i.  16,  w 

avna  iKTiaOr)  ra  Travra. 

(3)  As  exalted  on  account  of  his  sufferings,  ii.  9,  Sia  to  TtaJStjpa 
. €(rT€<f>avo)p.wov, 

So  Paul  in  Phil.  ii.  9,  8 1 6  Kai  o  0€os  avrov  virepv\f/<ixT€. 

(4)  As  having  suffered  once  for  all,  arra^  iirl  awr^keia  rSv  awovuv, 
etc.,  ix.  26  (cf.  x.  12). 

So  Paul  in  Rom.  vi.  10,  ry  afiapria  a-iridaveu  f<f>dira$, 

(5)  As  having  vanquished  death,  ii.  14. 

So  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  54,  55,  57 ;  2  Tim.  i.  10 

(6)  As  exercising  a  constant  intercessory  agency  vii.  25,  Travrore 
^aiv  CIS  ro  cvrvyxdvciv,  etc. 

So  (and  substantially  in  1  Jno.  ii.  2  also)  Paul  in  Rom. 
viii.  34,  os  #fat  ivrvyxdvei  vrrep  riaoiv. 

(7)  As  awaiting  supreme  dominion,  x.  12, 13  “  from  henceforth  ex¬ 
pecting,”  CCDS  TiOoicrw  01  i)(dpol  avrov  vrrorrdSiov  rwv  TroSwv  avrov. 

So  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  25,  d;(pis  ov  av  Orj  Trdvros  rovs  ^^povs 
vrro  rovs  TrdSas  avrov. 

c.  The  Mosaic  law  is  represented  as  given  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  angels  ii.  2,  o  8i*  dyylktav  AoXi^^cis  A.6yos. 

So  Paul  in  Gal.  iii.  19  6  v6p.o^ . Siaraycis  8i*  ayyA-wv ; 

yet  so  also  Stephen  in  Acts  vii.  53,  iXd^erc  rov  vopiov  cis  Siarayas 
dyycXtov.  From  Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  5,  3  this  appears  to  have  been 
a  current  Jewish  opinion. 
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3.  Passing  to  the  characteristics  of  form  which  favor  the 
opinion  that  tlie  Epistle  was  written  by  Paul,  we  notice 

a.  The  general  distribution  of  topics.  Most  of  Paul’s 
epistles  divide  themselves  into  two  parts :  a  didactic  or  doc¬ 
trinal  portion,  followed  by  a  hortatory  or  practical.  The  same 
arrangement  of  materials — a  little  obscured  by  incidental 
exhortations  in  the  former  part  —  is  traceable  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  is  wanting  in  the  epistles  of  John,  Peter, 
James,  and  Jude. 

h.  In  chap.  x.  30,  we  find  Deut.  xxxii.  35  freely  quoted 
€jxoi  €kBik7]<ti<;^  eyw  avTaTrvBaxro),  \eyei  KvpLo^,  “  To  me  be¬ 
longs  vengeance,  I  will  recompense,  saith  the  Lord.”  This 
quotation  corresponds  exactly  neither  with  the  Hebr.  (np3  ■’b 
oVa*;  “  to  me  vengeance  and  recompense  ”)  nor  with  the  Sept. 
[iv  vfiepa  iKBiKT/creox;  avraTroBuxra),  “  in  the  day  of  vengeance 
I  will  recompense  ”),  but  does  agree  word  for  word  with  the 
language  of  Paul  in  Romans  xii.  19.^ 

c.  Some  of  its  imagery  resembles  Paul’s  : 

(1)  The  “  word  of  God  ”  is  compared  to  a  “  sword,”  iv.  12. 

So  Paul  in  Eph.  vi.  17,  pd^aipav  rov  Trvevparos,  o  cort 
prjfia  Oeov  (yet  this  may  have  been  a  current  figure  ;  see  the 
references  to  Philo  in  the  Comm,  on  Hebr.  l.c.). 

(2)  Inexperienced  Christians  are  called  “babes,”  have  need  of 
“milk”  v.  13. 

So  Paul  in  Rom.  ii.20  BiBdxrKoXov  vrfTritov,  Eph.  iv.  14 ;  Gal.  iv. 
3  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  1 ;  (yet  this,  too,  seems  to  have  been  a  current  des¬ 
ignation,  cf.  Thol.  in  Rom.  l.c.,  and  Wetst.  in  Matt.  xv.  14). 

Experienced  Christians  are  styled  “  full-grown  ”  persons, 
adults,  and  are  said  to  use  “solid  food,”  v.  14. 

So  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  20. 

(3)  The  Mosaic  dispensation,  in  comparison  with  the  Christian,  is 
as  a  “  shadow  ”  to  the  substance ;  x.  1,  o-Kiav  yap  6  v6po% 
Toiv  /icAAovrcui/,  cf.  viii.  5. 

So  Paul  in  Col.  ii.  17,  a  eori  crKia  tSv  /LteAAovrwv. 

^  This  coincidence  has  been  explained  by  supposing  either  that  onr  author  de¬ 
rived  his  language  from  the  lips  or  the  writings  of  Paul,  or  that  both  employed 
a  form  of  the  passage  familiarly  current,  or  that  both  drew  from  some  common 
source  (e.g.  the  paraphrase  of  Onkelos,  so  Mey.  after  Fritz,  on  Rom.  1.  c. ;  per 
contra  Tholuck,  Comm.  p.  23  sq.). 
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(4)  Christians  are  said  to  be  “  made  a  spectacle  (^earpi^o/Ltcvoi)  ” 
by  reproaches,  etc.,  x.  33. 

So  Paul  in  1  Cor.  iv.  9,  Oiarpov  ^tin^Orjfxev  tw  Kocfuo,  etc. 

(5.)  Christians  are  exhorted  “  to  run  the  race  ”  set  before  them, 
etc.,  xii.  1. 

So  Paul  in  1  Cor.  ix.  24,  ovT<a  rp€)(€T€  iva  KaraXajSr^c.  Cf. 
Phil.  iii.  14. 

(6)  Abraham,  before  Isaac’s  birth,  is  described  in  relation  to  off¬ 
spring  as  “  having  become  dead,”  vfveKpwpiivov,  xi.  12. 

So  I’aul  in  Rom.  iv.  19,  ov  KaTevorjcre  to  iavrov  (TU)p.a 

veveKpuypiivov . Kal  rrjv  veKpuMTtv  r^s  p.rp-pa'i  ^dppa^  (cf.  the 

language  of  Porphyrius  in  Kypke,  Observat.  Sacr.  ii.  164). 

d.  Single  expressions  coincide  with  Paul’s :  ^ 

(1)  The  use  of  a  neuter  adj.  with  the  article  instead  of  a  substan¬ 
tive  of  quality.  See  vi.  17 ;  xii.  13,  21.  Cf.  Rom.  i.  19,  ii. 
4,  iii.  1,  etc.. 

(2)  “  The  God  of  peace,”  xiii.  20. 

So  Paul  in  Rom.  xv.  33,  6  8e  0cos  eipiJvT;?,  and  five  times 
more. 

(3)  Christ  is  called  (viii.  6,  ix.  15,  xii.  24)  Kpcirrovo?  huiO^Ktfi 
/xea-LTr/s- 

So  Paul  in  Gal.  iii.  19  (of  Moses)  20;  1  Tim.  ii.  5.  (Yet 
so  Philo  of  Moses,  Vit.  Mos.  ii.  678,  line  14.  Mangey  ;  Fabric. 
Cod.  Pseudepig.  Vet.  Test.  i.  845  ;  Wetst.  N.  T.  ii.  224.  Cf. 
Grimm’s  N.  T.  Lex.  sub  verb.). 

(4.)  The  language  of  the  5th  Ps.,  “  Thou  hast  put  all  things  in 
subjection  under  his  feet,”  is  applied  to  Christ,  ii.  8. 

So  Paul  in  I]ph.  i.  22  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  27. 

(5.)  The  words  irapp-qata  and  Kav)(^p.a  are  used  to  describe  the 
Christian’s  state  of  mind,  iii.  6,  etc. 

So  (John  also  and)  Paul  in  Eph.  iii.  12,  etc.;  and  (substan¬ 
tially)  Rom.  v.  2. 

^  Here,  as  under  the  preeeding  head,  the  lists  of  examples  are  greatly  extended 
by  several  writers.  But  it  is  better  to  confine  ourselves  to  those  which  arc  obvi¬ 
ous.  Even  from  these  we  should  perhaps  be  compelled  to  deduct  a  considerable 
number  were  we  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  current  and  common  forms  of 
speech  when  the  Epistle  was  written  —  at  least  among  Hebrew  Christians.  Only 
what  is  distinctive  and  peculiar  furnishes  a  solid  basis  of  comparison,  and  what  is 
so  we  can  judge  but  imperfectly  at  the  best. 
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(6)  The  phrase  anarq  Trj<i  afiapTCa<i  (iii.  13)  resembles  Paul’s  dTrdnrj 
dSixtas  in  2  Thess.  ii.  10,  yet  cf.  Win.  §  30.  2.  b.  /?.,  7th.  ed. 
p.  178. 

(7)  The  expression  o  Xdyo?  r^s  d/co^?  (iv.  2),  is  used  (without  art.) 
by  Paul  in  1  Thess.  ii.  13. 

(8)  The  writer  is  “  persuaded  he  has  a  good  conscience,”  xiii.  18  ; 
Allusions  to  his  “  conscience  ”  are  characteristic  of  Paul ;  Acts 
xxiii.  1 ;  xxiv.  16  ;  Rom.  ix.  1 ;  2  Cor.  i.  12 ;  2  Tim.  i.  3. 

Remark  :  Respecting  the  argument  made  to  rest  upon 
such  resemblances  both  of  thought  and  of  expression  as  have 
been  specified,  it  must  be  confessed  there  is  danger  of  forming 
an  incorrect  estimate.  The  significance  of  such  resemblances 
is  not  always  so  great  as  it  at  first  appears  to  be.  At  this 
distant  day  it  is  often  impossible  for  us  to  distinguish  with 
certainty  between  what  is  peculiar  to  individual  writers,  and 
wliat  was  common  to  them  and  their  age.  And  in  any  age 
a  collation  of  contemporary  writers  of  similar  station  and 
training  upon  the  same  general  subject,  would  no  doubt 
exhibit  coincidences  of  thought,  of  expression  even,  surpris¬ 
ing  to  those  who  have  never  made  such  an  experiment.  We 
have  already  noticed  several  resemblances  between  our  present 
Epistle  and  that  to  the  Romans,  one  of  which  amounted  to< 
verbal  identity.  This  single  case  has  constrained  some  of 
those  even  who  deny  that  our  Epistle  was  written  by  Paul 
(e.g.  Bleek,  deWette),  to  confess  that  its  author  was  probably 
familiar  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  But  marked  resem¬ 
blances — amounting  sometimes  almost  to  verbal  coincidence 
—can  bo  detected  between  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  the  first 
Epistle  of  Peter  (deWette  cites  seventeen  parallels,  Einl.,  6  te. 
Ausg.  p.  382 sq..  Froth. ’s  Trans,  p.  342 ;  see  also  Hug  ii.  §  166, 
Fosdick’s  Trans,  p.  629 ;  cf.  also  2  Pet.  and  Jude) ;  and 
again  between  this  same  Epistle  of  Peter  and  the  Epistle  of 
James  (deWette  and  Hug,  as  above).  Yet  the  independent 
authorship,  the  genuineness  of  these  several  epistles,  is  not 
questioned  on  this  account.  Resemblances  far  more  numerous 
and  more  striking — coincidences  of  language  as  well  as  of 
thought — exist  between  our  Epistle  and  the  writings  of  Philo. 
Bleek  (i.  398 sq.)  has  selected  (cf.  J.  B.  Carpzov,  Sacr.  Exercitt. 
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ill  S.  Paul.  Epist.  ad  Hebr.  ex  Philoiio  Alexandrino,  etc.)  a 
list  of  twenty-two.  And,  strange  to  say,  among  them  is  an 
instance  corresponding  precisely  to  the  case  of  verbal  identity 
just  alluded  to  between  our  Epistle  and  that  to  the  Romans. 
In  Heb.  xiii.  5  we  read  the  quotation  “I  will  never  leave  thee 
nor  forsake  thee.”  These  exact  words  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Old  Test.  (cf.  Josh.  i.  5  ;  Gen.  xxviii.  15  ;  Isa.  xli.  17, 
and  Dent.  xxxi.  6,  8  ;  1  Chron.  xxviii.  20),  yet  they  are  given 
identically  in  Philo  (de  confus.  linguar.  ed.  Mang.  i.  430, 
26).  But  such  agreements  do  not  make  us  entertain  the 
supposition,  that  the  works  of  Philo  and  our  Epistle  had  the 
same  author.^  They  are  far  outweighed  by  the  probabilities 
on  the  other  side.  To  such  probabilities  we  must  have  regard 
in  judging  of  the  evidence  that  Paul  wrote  our  Epistle. 

We  turn  then  to  the  internal  evidence  on  the  other  side, 
i.e.  conflicting  with  the  opinion  that  the  Epistle  was  written 
by  Paul : 

For  convenience’  sake  it  may  be  arranged  under  the  same 
three  classes  (viz.  personal,  doctrinal,  formal)  ;  which  we 
will  notice  in  inverse  order : 

1.  Indications  of  a  formal  nature,  conflicting  with  the 
opinion  that  Paul  was  the  author : 

a.  Not  without  significance  is  the  absence  of  an  opening 
salutation  ;  the  omission  of  all  mention  of  the  name  of  author 
or  readers ;  and  in  general  the  meagreness  of  the  personal 
references  and  the  treatise-like  nature  of  the  Epistle.  In 
these  respects  the  Epistle  differs  confessedly  from  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  productions  of  the  apostle. 

Of  these  differences  three  explanations  have  been  offered 
(Hug,  Einl.  ii.  420  sq.,  Fosdick’s  Trans,  p.  599  sq.) : 

(1)  (Pantaenus  urges)  that  Paul  omitted  the  introductory 
formula  “  Paul  the  apostle,”  etc.,  out  of  modesty,  because 
he  knew  himself  to  be  distinctively  an  apostle  to  the  Gentiles, 
.and  regarded  the  Lord  himself  as  the  “  apostle  ”  to  the  He¬ 
brews  (iii.  1). 

*  Here,  again,  some  (Bleck,  de  Wettc,  Lunemann)  account  for  the  coincidence 
by  Uie  supposition  that  the  inspired  author  quotes  from  Philo ;  Delitzsch  ( Com. 
p.  669)  supposes  that  Deut.  xxxi.  6  assumed  that  form  in  the  liturgic  or  homi¬ 
letic  use  of  the  Hellraists. 
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But  we  reply,  the  explanation  is  inadequate.  It  merely 
gives  us  a  plausible  reason  why  Paul  may  have  avoided  calling 
himself  “  an  apostle.”  It  does  not  tell  us  why  he  avoided 
all  mention  of  himself.  It  explains  the  omission  of  the  office ; 
but  it  leaves  unexplained  the  omission  of  the  man — the  chief 
difficulty.  Had  he  chosen,  he  could  have  dropped  “  apostle,” 
and  called  himself  “  Paul  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,”  or 
“  Paul  the  prisoner  of  Christ  Jesus,”  or  simply  “  Paul ;  ”  as 
he  did,  for  obvious  reasons,  in  writing  to  the  Philippian s, 
to  Philemon,  to  the  Thessalonians.  (In  reference  to  Paul’s 
modes  of  salutation  see  Riickert  on  Gal.  i.  1  or  Ellicott  on 
Phil.  i.  1.) 

(2)  Tlie  second  explanation  is  (that  of  Clement  of  Alex¬ 
andria)  that  Paul  concealed  his  authorship,  at  least  in  the 
first  part  of  the  Epistle,  from  motives  of  policy,  in  order  that 
the  readers  might  come  to  its  perusal  without  prejudice. 

But  we  reply : 

(a)  The  Epistle,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not  warrant  the 
supposition  that  the  writer  wished  to  conceal  himself. 

{b)  (In  the  absence  of  public  carriers)  concealment  in  such 
a  case  —  at  least  from  those  into  whose  hands  the  messenger 
delivered  the  letter  —  seems  hardly  possible. 

(c)  If  practised  by  the  apostle  under  such  circumstances, 
it  would  when  detected  have  reacted  to  the  disadvantage  of 
him  and  his  epistle. 

(3)  A  third  explanation  is,  that  a  personal  salutation  would 
have  been  incongruous  with  the  rhetorical  character  of  the 
composition. 

This  is  true.  And  this  admitted,  the  difficulty  in  the  case 
swings  back  upon  us  with  all  its  weight.  Is  it  probable  that 
Paul  would  write  in  such  an  exceptional  way  ?  and  write  so 
to  the  Hebrews  ?  Would  he  not  have  been  likely  to  begin 
in  this  case,  as  in  others  (witness  Ep.  to  Gal.  and  Cor.  and  his 
speech  at  Athens),  by  an  endeavor  to  secure  the  good-will  of 
his  readers  ? 

Now  it  is  said,  because  Paul  prefixed  his  name  to  other 
letters  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  do  so  in  every  case. 
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The  explanations  of  the  omission  which  have  been  given  are 
unsatisfactory  it  must  be  confessed,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  there  is  not  some  satisfactory  explanation,  though  lying 
quite  beyond  our  present  knowledge  or  conjecture  (David¬ 
son’s  Introd.  to  N.  T.  hi.  210). 

Very  true.  But  we  are  concerned  in  this  discussion  not 
with  possibilities,  but  with  probabilities.  And  how  stands 
the  case  ?  Here  is  a  writing  whose  authorship  is  in  dispute. 
It  differs  in  its  general  form  as  w'ell  as  in  distinct  particulars 
—  differs  undeniably  —  from  every  other  known  composition 
(and  there  are  thirteen  such)  of  a  certain  author  to  whom  it 
has  been  ascribed.  And  all  attempts  to  account  for  the  ad¬ 
mitted  differences  fail.  Now  the  question  is,  on  which  side 
does  the  probability  of  his  being  the  author  lie  ?  so  far  as 
these  differences  go. 

h.  The  way  in  which  the  Old  Test,  is  employed  in  our 
Epistle  differs  from  the  mode  in  which  it  is  employed  by 
Paul ;  and  that  in  three  particulars. 

(1)  As  respects  the  quotations  themselves : 

Paul  quotes  freely,  very  often  from  memory,  apparently ; 
but  the  author  of  our  Epistle  hardly  allows  himself,  at  least 
in  the  larger  and  more  important  quotations,  to  depart  in  the 
slightest  from  the  sacred  text.  His  punctilious  accuracy 
leaves  the  impression  that  he  must  have  verified  his  quotations 
by  turning  to  the  letter  of  the  text. 

(2)  As  respects  the  source  from  which  the  passages  arc 
taken ; 

Paul  very  often  gives  evidence  of  having  had  the  Hebrew 
in  mind ;  indeed  frequently  follows  it,  discarding  the  Sept, 
version  and  translating  for  himself.  Our  author,  on  the 
contrary, quotes  uniformly  from  the  Septuagint.  The  Epistle 
apparently  does  not  contain  more  than  a  single  exception  to 
this  remark  (x.  30).  Tlie  Sept,  is  followed  even  where  its 
renderings  depart  from  the  Hebrew,  e.g.  xi.  21  (eTri  to  aKpov 
rryi  pd^Bov),  xiii.  15  {Kapiro^  'x.'^tXkcov) ;  it  is  not  only  followed, 
but  employed  sometimes  as  the  foundation  of  the  argument 
.(e.g.  x.  5  ;  ii.  7).  This  variation  from  Pauline  usage  in 
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quotation  occurs  in  an  epistle  written  to  Jews,  and,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  to  Palestinean  Jews.^ 

(^>)  As  respects  the  phraseology  with  which  they  are  in¬ 
troduced  : 

Paul  in  quoting  from  the  Old  Test,  frequently  gives  the 
nameo^  the  author,  as  “  David  says,”  “Moses  says,”  “Isaiah 
cries,”  etc.,  even  though  the  passage  quoted  introduce  God 
as  speaking  in  the  first  person  (e.g.  Rom.  x.  19,  20).  Still 
more  frequently  he  designates  the  quotation  as  “  scripture,” 
by  the  formula  yeypaTnaL,  KadoD^  (w?)  yer/paTTTatj  Kara  to 
yeypap,piiuov,  Kara  to  etpijpbsvov^  Xeyei  >7  ypa(f)i]. 

These  formulas  never  occur  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
The  quotations  are  referred  directly  to  God ;  either  by  using 
the  formula  “  God  says,”  and  the  like  (and  this  even  in 
passages  whore  God  is  spoken  of  in  the  third  person,  e.g. 
i.  6,  7,  8;  iv.  4;  vii.  21 ;  x.  30),  or  “  the  Holy  Spirit  says,”  etc. 
(iii.  7  ;  x.  13),  or  by  regarding  Christ  the  Son  as  the  speaker 
(ii.  11-13;  X.  5,  8  sq.).  There  is  but  a  single  exception,  ii.  6 
[htepapTvparo  Se  ttou  Xeyoav  /c. t.X,.).^ 
c.  The  Epistle  exhibits  characteristics  of  expression^  char¬ 
acteristics  both  negative  and  positive,  which  indicate  that  it 
was  not  written  by  Paul. 

Preliminary  Remark  1.  It  must  be  remembered  here,  as 
in  fact  throughout,  that  the  reasoning  is  cumulative ;  single 
particulars  in  themselves  light,  when  taken  together  may 
constitute  a  weighty  argument. 

Preliminary  Remark  2.  As  respects  the  question  of  author¬ 
ship,  the  number  of  coincidences  or  of  differences  in  expres¬ 
sion  is  of  far  loss  significance  than  their  nature.^ 

1  It  has  been  noticed  that  the  quotations  of  Paul  from  the  Sept,  coincide  for 
the  most  part  with  the  readings  of  the  Vatican  codex,  while  those  of  tlie  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  agree  still  more  predominantly  with  the  Alexandrian  codex ; 
this  circumstance  seems  to  indicate  that  its  author  was  accustomed  to  a  somewhat 
different  form  of  the  text  from  that  used  by  the  apostle. 

^  xii.  21  from  Dcut.  ix.  19  cannot  correctly  be  reckoned  as  an  e.xception. 

®  The  last  edition  of  Webster’s  Dictionary  comprises  u[»wards  of  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  thousand  words.  Yet  “  few  writers  or  speakers  use  as  many  as 
ten  thousand  words,  ordinary  persons  of  fair  intelligence  not  above  three  or  four 
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To  begin  with  the  negative  characteristics  alluded  to  (see 
Christian  Examiner  for  1827,  p.  509)  : 

(1)  There  arc  certain  forms  of  expression  which  arc  favorite 
with  Paul,  hut  which  do  not  occur  in  tliis  Epistle.  The  ex¬ 
pressions  referred  to  are  of  a  general  nature,  such  as  would 
ho  j)ertinent  in  any  epistle,  such  as  disclose  to  us  a  writer’s 
habits  of  expression. 

(a)  The  phrase  iv  XpiarM  occurs  seventy-eight  times  in 
the  Epistles  of  Paul,  but  not  once  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  although  the  length  of  this  epistle  (exclusive  of 
quotations)  hears  to  tlic  total  length  of  the  thirteen  Pauline 
Epistles  “  somewhat  more  than  the  proportion  of  one  to  seven.” 

(5)  The  phrase  o  Kvpio<;  ijpMv  'I'qaom  XptaTo^  (with  va¬ 
rious  modifications  as  respects  arrangement  and  })ronouns) 
occurs  in  Paul’s  epistles  more  than  eighty  times  (according 
to  Thol.,  Com.  p.  52,  it  is  found  eighty-six  times  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  and  twenty-six  times  ini  Cor.).  But  it  does 
not  occur  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ;  w'C  find  instead  o 
KvpLo<i  two  (or  three  xii.  14  ?)  times  ;  'Ir]aov<;  nine  times ; 
XpiaT6<i  (with  or  without  the  art.)  nine  times ;  'Ir^aom 
Xptaro^i  three  times  ;  and  6  Kvpio^  'gp.oiv  'Irjaov^  once. 

(c)  The  word  evayyiXiov,  “  the  gospel,”  occurs  sixty-one 
times  in  the  other  epistles ;  it  is  not  mot  with  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews. 

(d)  The  appellation  Trarrjp  is  used  of  God  forty-four  times 
by  Paul.  The  only  instance  in  which  it  is  used  by  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  in  the  phrase  “  Father  of 
Spirits”  (by  w'ay  of  antithesis  to  “  fathers  of  our  flesh,”  xii.  9). 

Passing  to  positive  characteristics,  there  are 

(2)  Certain  forms  of  expression  which  the  author  of  our 
Epistle  substitutes  for  synonymous  exi)ressions  employed  by 
Paul. 


thousand  ”  (Marsh’s  Loots,  on  tho  Eii".  Lan".  p.  182).  Our  oun'ont  translation  of 
the  Bible  eontains  fewer  than  six  thousand.  The  vocabulary  of  the  Greek  New 
Test,  mimbcrs  about  five  thousand  words,  exolHsive  of  proper  names ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  number  of  different  words  employed  in  our  Epistle  ((piotations 
and  proper  names  not  included)  is  about  seven  hundred. 
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(a)  Ill  the  phrase  KadL^to  hv  Be^ta  roO  0eov,  etc.,  where  Paul 
(twice  Eph.  i.  20  ;  Col.  iii.  1)  uses  the  verb  transitively,  the 
writer  to  the  Hebrews  substitutes  (four  times)  the  intransi¬ 
tive  use. 

(b)  The  word  fiiadaTroBoa-ia  is  used  in  our  Epistle  (three 
times)  wlicre  Paul  employs  in  the  same  sense  (and  connection 
cf.  1  Cor.  iii.  8,  14  with  Heb.  ii.  2 ;  and  1  Cor.  ix.  17  with 
Heb.  X.  35)  the  simple  ixia96<i. 

(c)  The  phrases  et?  to  Bii]veKi<i  (three  times  and  peculiar 
to  our  Epistle)  eh  to  TravreXe^  (once)  and  Bia'iravTO'i  (twice ; 
in  Rom.  xi.  10  it  stands  in  a  quotation  from  the  Old  Test.) 
are  substituted  for  Paul’s  (less  elegant,  cf.  Sturz,  dc  Dialect. 
Maced,  et  Alex.  p.  187)  TrdvTOTe. 

(d)  fiero'xpv  elvai,  '^LveaOai  is  (four  times)  used  where  Paul 
employs  kolvcovov  {airfKOLvwv'ov)  elvai,  Koivioveiv,  etc. 

(3)  Other  expressions  are  peculiar  to  this  Epistle  :  such  are 

[a]  The  use  of  Trapd  and  virep  (with  acc.)  after  a  compara¬ 
tive,  five  times  in  our  Epistle,  never  in  Paul’s ;  and  comparison 
by  means  of  the  formal  oaov . roaovro  (four  times). 

(&)  idinrep  (three  times)  ;  never  used  by  Paul. 

(c)  oOev,  “  wherefore,”  six  times  in  our  Epistle  ;  never  in 
Paul’s.  Connectives  have  been  styled  “  the  physiognomy  of 
speech.”  In  addition  to  the  characteristic  conjunctions  just 
mentioned  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  exhibits,  generally, 
greater  variety  and  delicacy  than  Paul  in  the  use  of  connec¬ 
tives. 

Other  characteristic  expressions  might  be  adduced,  such 
as  the  phrase  oUovpievr}  peWova-a  ii.  5  (to  denote  the  “  con¬ 
summate  Christian  dispensation  ”),  Kpeirriov  frequently  used 
ill  a  peculiar  sense,  the  employment  of  feminine  verbal  nouns 
ill  (Tt?  which  nearly  all  belong  to  literary  Greek  (Winer, 
Grammatik,  7th  ed.,  p.  89,  middle) ;  but 

More  convincing  in  its  bearing  on  the  question  of  authorship 
than  particular  coincidences  or  differences  of  phraseology  is 

(4)  The  general  difference  of  its  style  and  diction  from  that 
of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  This  difference  is  marked.  Paul  as 
a  writer  is  rugged,  abrupt,  impassioned,  digressive,  unequal. 
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He  writes  like  a  man  with  a  full  heart,  hent  on  uttering 
himself,  and  not  very  solicitous  about  the  mode,  provided  he 
makes  himself  understood.  With  all  this  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  in  contrast. 

(a)  The  language  used  in  it  is  more  pure,  idiomatic,  ample; 
not  classic  of  course.  Classic  Greek  had  disappeared.  Nor 
is  the  composition  as  pure  in  language  and  correct  in  coii- 
striiction  as  the  writings  of  its  author’s  native  Greek  contem¬ 
poraries.  Even  Philo  and  Josephus,  educated  Jews,  could 
not  rid  their  style  of  national  peculiarities. ^  Hebraisms,  both 
lexical  and  grammatical,  arc  to  be  found  in  our  E[>istle  (Thol. 
as  above),  though  by  no  means  so  many  as  some  writers  have 
alleged  (cf.  Davidson,  Introd.  iii.  242  sq.,  after  Tholuck,  Com. 
p.  26  sq.).  But  the  statement,  notice,  is  a  comparative  one. 
The  language  of  our  Epistle  is  less  Hebraistic ;  its  construc¬ 
tions  are  more  idiomatic  than  those  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul ; 
of  this  assertion  from  the  nature  of  the  case  no  direct  proof 
can  here  be  attempted  ;  yet  its  truth  might  be  illustrated  by 
the  frequent  and  varied  use  of  participles,  particles,  etc. 

[h)  The  style  is  less  impassioned  than  Paul’s  ;  more  regular 
and  periodic  in  structure  ;  more  rhythmical  and  euphonious. 
In  short,  the  careful  selection  of  the  words,  the  delicate  poise 
of  the  sentences,  the  musical  flow  of  the  periods,  accord  far 
better  with  the  supposition  that  our  Epistle  was  the  leisurely 
composition  of  a  man  of  scholastic  training,  than  the  product 
of  the  apostle  Paul. 

These  statements  cannot  be  adequately  illustrated  by  the 
quotation  of  single  passages.  Still,  one  or  two  particulars 
may  be  s})ccified,  in  which  this  rhetorical  elaborateness  of 
style  becomes  apparent. 

a.  Although  many  of  its  sentences  arc  long  and  complex, 
in  some  cases  even  including  parenthesis  within  parenthesis 

^  Josephus  tells  us  (contr.  Apion.  i.  9 ;  Opera  ed.  Ilav.  ii.  442)  that  in  the 
composition  of  his  History  he  employed  assistance  in  reference  to  the  Greek,  and 
even  amid  his  boasting  he  is  constrained  to  confess  his  deficiencies  (Antiq.  xx. 
11,  2  ;  cd.  Ilav.  i.  p.  982).  For  critical  judgments  respecting  Philo’s  Greek  see 
Tholuck’s  Com.  p.  48,  note. 
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(xii.  18  sq. ;  vii.  20sq.),yet  their  termination  is  adjusted  to 
the  beginning  with  careful  accuracy.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
there  is  a  single  instance  of  anacoluthon  in  the  Epistle.  A 
marked  contrast  this  to  the  grammatical  inaccuracies  of 
structure  characteristic  of  almost  all  of  Paul’s  longer  periods. 

/3.  The  selection  of  stately  words  and  full-souudiug  |)hrases: 
c.sr.  7ro\u//.e/3G)9  Kal  TroXurpoTTw?  etc.,  with  whicli  the  Epistle 
begins ;  fiLaQairohoaLa^  fieyaXcoavvi],  opKw/xoai'a,  aliMureK^vaiaj 
and  the  like,  cf.  the  em[)loyment  of  vuTTavycuTpa  ri)? 
ml  '^apaKrr]p  virocndaeM^i  rov  deov  (i.  3)  for  Paul’s  simple 
elxMV  Tov  deov.  So,  again,  Paul’s  expression  iv  Be^ia  rov 
6eov  Ka0^pLevo<i  (Col.  iii.  1)  is  expanded  in  the  Hebrews  even 
into  emdiaev  iv  Be^ia  rov  Opovov  p,eyaX<o(7VV7j<i  iv  raw 
ovpavoi<i  (viii.  1). 

(5)  Testimony  on  this  head.  The  difference  as  respects 
language  and  style  between  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and 
the  thirteen  acknowledged  Epistles  of  Paul  has  been  con¬ 
ceded  from  the  fii’st. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  (towards  close  of  second  century) 
virtually  admitted  this  hy  adopting  the  supposition  that  the 
Epistle  had  been  translated  by  Luke,  and  on  that  account 
resembled  in  style  the  book  of  the  Acts  (sec  Kirchhofer, 
Qucllensammlung  u.  s.  w.  p.  241 ;  Euseb.  II.  E.  vi.  14). 

Origen  (f  254)  is  very  explicit :  “  The  style  of  the  Epistle 
entitled  ‘  To  the  Hebrews  ’  has  not  the  rudeness  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  apostle  who  confessed  himself  to  be  rude  in 
speech,  that  is  in  diction  ;  but  the  epistle  is  better  Greek  in 
the  texture  of  its  style,  as  every  one  able  to  judge  of  differ¬ 
ences  in  style  would  confess,”  etc.  (Kirch,  p.  4;  Euseb.  H.  E. 
vi.  25).  This  is  the  testimony  of  men  to  whom  Greek  was 
vernacular. 

Jerome,  the  great  biblical  scholar  of  the  West,  testifies  that 
“  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  believed  not  to  be  Paul’s, 
because  its  style  and  diction  diller  from  his”  (Kirch,  p.  178). 

The  same  opinion  finds  fresh  utterance  with  the  revival 
of  letters  and  the  Reformation. 

For  the  Roman  Catholics  speaks  Erasmus,  asserting  that 
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“  its  style  has  no  affinity  with  Paul’s,”  but  “  differs  in  every 
respect  ”  (in  his  annotation  on  xiii.  24  ;  Opera  vi.  1023-24. 
the  passage  is  given  in  full  by  Alford,  Proleg.  to  the  Epistle 
p.  33  sq.). 

For  the  Reformers,  Lutlier ;  who  says  “it  is  not  St.  Paul’s 
because  it  employs  a  more  ornate  diction  than  St.  Paul  is 
accustomed  to”  (cf.  Bleek,  Com.  i.,  note  ^). 

Calvin ;  who  declares  (in  the  Preface  to  his  Commentary  on 
the  Epistle,  Tholuck’s  ed.  p.  380)  that  “  its  mode  of  discourse 
and  style  testify  plainly  enough  that  its  author  was  another 
than  Paul.” 

A  similar  judgment  has  been  given  by  Grotius,Valckenaer, 
and  otliers  ;  and  at  the  present  day  this  opinion  is  almost 
unquestioned. 

Those  wlio,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  style,  hold 
to  the  opinion  that  Paul  was  the  author,  offer  three  sugges¬ 
tions  in  explanation  of  this  difference  : 

First,  Tliat  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  assuming  a 
considerable  interval  of  time  to  have  elapsed  between  the 
composition  of  the  other  thirteen  epistles  and  that  to  the 
Hebrews.  In  that  interval  the  apostle’s  style  (it  is  said) 
may  have  undergone  a  change  ;  similar  to  that  which  John’s 
seems  to  have  undergone  between  the  compoi>ition  of  the 
Apocalypse  and  his  Gospel. 

But  this  explanation  (to  mention  no  other  objection  to  it) 
is  overthrown  by  the  fact  that  the  Epistle,  if  the  work  of  Paul, 
must  have  been  written  (as  all  our  knowledge  of  the  apostle’s 
history  compels  us  to  believe)  at  the  farthest  only  a  year  or 
tw'o  after  the  latest  of  his  other  epistles.  And  such  an  in¬ 
terval  is  too  short  for  such  transformation  in  a  style  which 
during  ten  or  fifteen  years  preceding  showed  no  tendency 
towards  such  a  change  (Davidson,  iii.  295,  dates  the  earliest 
of  Psiul’s  epistles,  1  Thess.,  at  a.d.  52,  while  according  to  him 
the  Epistle  to  the  Heb.  and  2  Tim.  were  written  a.d.  03). 

Secondly,  Others  have  conjecturod  that  its  studied  style  is 
owing  to  its  being  addressed  to  Jewish  readers  ;  readers  to 
whom  the  apostle  to  tlie  Gentiles  has  addressed  no  other 
epistle. 
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But  this  explanation  is  unsatisfactory.  For,  Hebrew  or 
Hellenistic  readers  would  have  been  among  the  last  duly  to 
appreciate  this  unusual  purity  and  finish  of  Greek  style.  In 
writing  to  the  cultivated  Corinthians  he  docs  not  bestow  any 
special  care  upon  his  style.  And  yet  that  this  matter  had 
engaged  Ids  attention  he  shows  by  the  half-apologetic  confes¬ 
sion  he  makes  that  he  is  in  speech”  tm  Xoyfo, 

2  Cor.  xi.  ()).  Finished  Greek,  therefore,  we  should  not 
expect  that  he  would  have  attempted  to  write,  who  “  to  the 
Jews  became  as  a  Jew’’' ;  nor  would  they  (probably)  have  been 
especially  gratified  with  it,  accustomed,  as  they  were,  to  speak 
and  to  write  a  more  Hebraistic  idiom. 

Thirdly,  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  style  of  the  Epistle 
may  have  taken  its  cast  from  the  amanuensis  to  whom  it  was 
dictated,  and  who  may  have  been  a  scholarly  Greek. 

But  we  rej)ly,  there  is  no  evidence  from  the  other  epistles 
that  the  style  of  the  amanuensis  sensibly  affected  the  stylo 
of  the  apostle.  They  were  dictated  to  different  persons  ;  yet 
possess  indisputable  marks  of  a  common  author.  Tertius,  to 
whom  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  dictated  (xvi.  22),  was 
not,  to  judge  him  from  his  name,  a  Jew  ;  yet  the  style  of 
that  epistle  docs  not  differ  appreciably  from  that  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  which  the  aj)ostle  seemjs  to  have  written  wdth 
“his  own  hand  ”  (Gal.  vi.  11). 

2.  We  pass  to  internal  evidence  of  the  second  class  tending 
to  show  that  our  Epistle  wms  not  the  composition  of  Paul, 
viz.  evidence  of  a  doctrinal  nature  : 

And  here  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  repeat  the  remark, 
that  it  is  not  to  bo  supposed  that  the  doctrine  of  this  Epistle 
is  in  any  particular  irreconcilable  with  the  doctrine  of  Paul. 
This,  indeed,  has”  been  asserted  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times.  But  the  assertion  has  been  rejected  by  Christendom 
as  unsustained  by  the  facts.  The  Epistle  does  differ  some¬ 
what  in  doctrine  from  the  Pauline  Epistles.  But  the  differ¬ 
ences  are  not  discrepancies.  There  is  one  glory  of  the  sun 
and  another  glory  of  the  moon;  but  the  radiance  of  both 
is  light  from  heaven.  The  differences  resemble  those  which 
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are  acknowledged  to  exist  between  the  aspects  of  truth  dis¬ 
closed  to  us  in  other  biblical  books.  John,  for  example, 
presents  Christianity  to  our  view  as  spiritual  and  eternal  life 
in  light  and  love.  In  James  it  reveals  itself  as  perfect  obe¬ 
dience  to  perfect  law.  So  we  remark  : 

a.  Paul  presents  Christianity  distinctively,  as  justification 
before  God  tlirough  faith  in  the  Crucified  One.  Hence  the 
curreiit  terms  in  his  epistles  are  BiKaioavirq  ck  Trto-Tetu?,  or 
Bta  Tr/cTTewif,  BiKaiovadai^  BiKaiwaK,  epya  iriarew^  and  epya 
vofjLOV,  opyt'j  and  0eov,  aTToXvrpwo’t?,  KaraXkay^,  Trvevpa 

and  crdpl”. 

The  fundamental  view  taken  of  Christianity  in  our  Epistle 
is  consummated  Judaism.  Accordingly  its  characteristic 
terms  arc  reXetovv,  Kadapi^eiv,  dyed^etv,  etc. 

It  results  from  this  fundamental  peculiarity  of  the  Epistle 
that  in  it 

(1)  Faith  is  defined  and  illustrated  (ch.  xi.)  in  its  generic, 
Jewish  sense  of  trust  in  God’s  assurances.  With  Paul,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  generally  specific — a  sinner’s  trust  in 
Christ.  In  the  E})istle  to  the  Hebrews  it  is  antithetic  to 
sight ;  in  Paul  antithetic  (generally,  yet  cf.  2  Cor.  v.  7)  to 
works. 

(2)  The  eternal  high  priesthood  of  Christ  in  heaven  is  pre¬ 
sented  as  the  consummation  of  the  Messiah’s  career ;  whereas 
in  Paul’s  epistles  his  triumphant  resurrection  is  made  j)rom- 
inent.  That  set  the  divine  seal  to  his  earthly  work,  and 
declared  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power. 

(3)  The  “  people  of  God  ”  (ii.  17  ;  xiii.  12),  the  “  seed  of 
Abraham”  (ii.  16, contrast  Gal.  iii.  28,29)  are  faithful  Jews; 
at  least,  little  or  nothing  is  said  of  the  truth  which  Paul 
makes  so  prominent,  that  Gentiles  are  joint-heirs  with  Jews 
of  the  grace  of  life. 

(4)  The  Old  Test,  is  interpreted  in  a  spiritualizing,  sym¬ 
bolic  way  ;  a  mode  of  interpretation  indeed,  of  which  traces 
are  here  and  there  to  be  found  in  Paul’s  writings  (e.g.  Gal. 
iv.  21  sq. ;  1  Cor.  x.  1  sq.),  but  which  is  so  marked  in  this 
Epistle  as  to  give  it  a  half-mystical  and  speculative  cast  (cf. 
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■Wcstcott,  History  of  the  Canon,  1st  ed.,  p.  51 ;  Rieliin,  Lelir- 
begriff  des  Hebr.-br.  p.  183  sq.). 

Now  it  must  be  admitted,  (a)  that  these  peculiarities  do 
not  by  any  means  constitute  so  wide  a  divei'^ence  from  the 
Pauline  type  of  doctrine  as  is  to  be  found  in  other  aj)ostolic 
epistles  ;  (/3)  that  they  relate  rather  to  the  development  and 
proportion  of  doctrines  than  to  their  substance,  —  consist  of 
omissions  rather  than  positive  statements ;  and  (7)  that  it  is 
possible  to  explain  them  all  as  owing  to  what  is  peculiar  in 
the  theme,  the  aim  of  the  writer,  and  the  character  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  original  readers.  Taken  by  themselves, 
they  can  hardly  be  considered  as  evidence  that  Paul  was  not 
the  author.  They  would  still  seem  strange  to  us.  It  would 
strike  us  as  remarkable  that  the  apostle’s  characteristic 
opinions,  which  crop  out  in  the  other  epistles  even  where 
neither  the  readers  nor  the  theme  seem  to  suggest  them  (e.g. 
Phil,  iii.),  should  fail  to  find  expression  in  this,  although 
tempting  opportunities  present  themselves  on  every  page. 
In  the  language  of  Delitzsch  (Com.  p.  703),  “  It  is,  and  must 
remain,  surprising  that  as  we  dissect  the  Epistle  W'e  nowhere 
meet  with  those  ideas  which  are,  so  to  speak,  the  very  arteries 
of  Paul’s  spiritual  system.  The  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  who 
through  the  law  became  dead  to  the  law,  lives  in  the  antago- 
iiisra  between  righteousness  of  faith  and  of  works  ;  he  whom 
the  Lord  had  called  to  the  apostleship,  not  in  the  days  of  his 
flesh,  but  from  his  life  of  heavenly  glory,  lives  and  moves  in 
Christ’s  resurrection ;  he  who  was  sent  unto  the  Gentiles, 
and  who  was  predestined  to  effect  the  separation  of  synagogue 
and  church,  lives  and  moves  in  the  call  of  the  Gentiles  to 
fellowship  in  salvatiofi.  But  of  these  three  fundamental 
doctrines  there  is  to  be  found  only  a  passing  allusion  (xiii.  20) 
to  the  resurrection.”  Still  it  is  not  so  much  as  independent 
arguments,  but  rather  as  corroboratory  indications  of  author¬ 
ship,  that  the  doctrinal  characteristics  mentioned  have  much 
weight.  These  indications  are  strengthened,  further,  by  the 
fact  that 

h.  Our  Epistle  differs  somewhat  from  Paul’s  in  the  grounds 
on  which  its  presentation  of  truth  is  made  in  general  to  rest ; 
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Paul  speaks  as  the  authoritative  messenger  of  God.  He 
often  makes  reference,  indeed,  to  the  Old  Testament,  but 
oftener  still  he  quietly  assumes  plenary  authority  to  declare 
what  had  not  been  revealed  to  holy  men  of  old. 

The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Hebrews,  on  the  other 
hand,  rests  his  teaching  upon  biblical  statements  almost  ex¬ 
clusively.  It  is  from  the  ancient  scriptures  that  he  demon¬ 
strates  the  dignity  of  the  Messiah  ;  his  superiority  to  angels, 
to  Moses,  to  Aaron.  It  is  by  the  Old  Testament  that  he  proves 
the  typical  and  temporary  nature  of  the  former  economy  and 
the  superiority  and  permanence  of  the  new.  In  short,  he 
speaks,  “  not  so  much  as  an  inspired  messenger,  delivering 
himself  of  that  with  whicli  God  had  entrusted  him,  but  as  an 
enlightened  believer  in  Moses  and  the  prophets,  both  learning 
and  teaching  by  a  diligent  comparison  of  what  the  ancient 
servants  of  Jehovah  had  uttered  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
Divine  Spirit”  (An  amended  Trans,  of  the  Ep.  to  the  He¬ 
brews,  b.  p.  vi.,  1847,  London:  Bagster  and  Sons;  cf.  Stanley’s 
Sermons  and  Essays  on  the  Apostolic  Age,  2d  ed.,  p.  366  sq.). 

3.  Facts,  and  allusions  of  a  personal  nature,  inconsistent, 
apparently,  with  the  supposition  that  the  Epistle  is  Paul’s : 

a.  There  is  a  presumption  against  Paul’s  being  the  author 
in  the  circumstance  that  the  Epistle  addresses  itself  to  Jewisli 
Christians.  If  Paul  wrote  it,  he  departed  in  doing  so  from 
his  ordinary  province  of  labor  (the  Gentiles,  and  where  Christ 
had  not  been  preached,  Gal.  ii.  9  ;  Rom.  xv,  20). 

h.  If  Paul  had  written  to  Jewish  converts,  particularly 
those  at  Jerusalem,  he  could  hardly  have  abstained  from 
justifying  his  apostolic  course,  which  had  brought  down 
upon  him  their  displeasure  at  his  very  last  visit  among  them 
(Acts  xxi.  17  sq.).  It  is  difficult  to  understand,  too,  how 
Paul  could  have  given  utterance  to  language  implying  affec¬ 
tionate  intimacy  (e.g.  xiii.  19). 

Should  it  be  conjectured  that  he  adopted  this  course  for 
the  purpose  of  propitiating  his  readers,  how  shall  we  reconcile 
with  such  a  supposition  the  plain  terms  in  which  (e.g.  v.llsq.) 
he  reproaches  them  with  dullness  and  ignorance  ? 
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c.  If  Paul  had  written  the  Epistle  to  Christians  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  he  could  liardly  have  alluded  in  cool  historic  style,  as 
lie  does,  to  the  early  persecutions  and  martyrs  of  that  church: 
“  Remember  those  who  have  been  your  leaders,  who  spoke 
to  you  the  word  of  God  ;  whose  faith  follow,  considering  the 
end  of  their  manner  of  life”  (Heb.  xiii.  7) ;  “Ye  have  not  yet 
resisted  unto  blood,  striving  against  sin  ”  (xii.  4). 

Paul  had  been  forward  in  inflicting  these  very  persecutions. 
At  the  death  of  the  proto-martyr,  the  witnesses  laid  off  their 
clothes  at  the  feet  of  Saul,  who  “  was  consenting  unto  his 
death”  (Acts  vii.  58;  viii.  1,  cf  3  ;  ix.  1).  How  Paul  was 
accustomed  to  allude  to  these  things,  even  in  writing  to 
third  parties,  we  see  in  1  Cor.  xv.  9,  “  I  am  the  least  of  the 
apostles,  that  am  not  meet  to  bo  called  an  apostle,  because  I 
persecuted  the  church  of  God”;  and  in  1  Tim.  i.  12 sq.,  “I 

thank  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord . for  that  he  counted  me 

faithful,  putting  me  into  the  ministry,  who  was  before  a  blas¬ 
phemer  and  a  persecutor  and  injurious,”  etc. 

d.  Inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  Paul  is  the  author, 
is  the  passage  (ii.  3) :  “  How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so 
great  salvation,  which  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord,  and 
was  confirmed  unto  us  by  them  that  heard,”  etc.  In  this 
passage  the  author  classes  himself  and  his  hearers  together, 
and  distinguishes  them  from  those  who  had  received  the 
gospel  immediately  from  Christ.  This  is  in  marked  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Paul’s  uniform  style  of  speech  on  this  subject.  He 
constantly  insists  that  he  did  not  receive  the  gospel  through 
any  human  channel,  but  by  direct  revelation  from  Christ,  and 
accordingly  claims  to  rank  as  the  co-equal  of  the  other  apostles. 
See  Gal.  i.  1, 11, 12, 15, 16  ;  ii.  6  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  1 ;  xi.  23  ;  Eph. 
iii.  2,  3  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  5.  This  is  Paul’s  style  of  speech  on  the 
subject  upon  all  (other)  occasions. 

But  it  is  objected,  the  plural  pronoun  here  may  be  used 
“  communicatively,”  i.e.  by  that  rhetorical  usage  according 
to  which  a  person  employs  the  term  “  we,”  although,  strictly 
speaking,  he  does  not  mean  to  include  himself. 

We  reply.  This  communicative  use  of  the  pronoun  is  allow- 
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able  ill  two  cases  (cf.  Christian  Examiner  for  1829,  p.  335), 

(1)  When  employed  in  a  collective  sense, i.e.  when  tlie  writer 
views  himself  as  belonging  to  a  community,  and  asserts  eome- 
thing  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  although  it  may  not  be 
true  of  him  considered  as  an  individual.  Here  belongs  the 
instance  quoted  from  Cicero :  “  nos  perdimus  rempublicam.” 

(2)  When  used  outo/*  courtesy,  i.e.  when  a  writer  in  order 
to  avoid  immodesty,  or  to  diminish  the  unpleasantness  of  the 
truth  he  is  uttering,  speaks  as  though  he  referred,  in  part  at 
least,  to  liimsclf,  although  really  he  has  reference  solely  to 
others.  I’his  use  is  illustrated  by  every  skilful  preacher  in 
almost  every  sermon. 

Now  in  both  these  cases,  notice,  the  writer  merely  keeps 
a  distinction  out-  of  view.  But  in  the  present  passage  the 
distinction  is  clearly  expressed,  and  the  writer  (on  the  inter¬ 
pretation  proposed)  assumes  a  false  position  in  reference  to 
it.  He  designates  three  separate  classes  of  persons,  viz.  “  the 
Lord,”  “  them  that  heard  him,”  and  “we  ”  ;  and  in  the  face 
of  this  explicit  distinction  he  puts  himself  in  with  the  third 
class.  The  laws  of  rhetoric  sometimes  allow  a  writer  to 
conceal  truth,  never  to  contradict  it. 

The  improbability  of  Paul’s  making  this  false  classification 
of  himself  in  the  present  case  is  heightened,  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  very  weight  of  the  writer’s  argument  here  rests 
upon  the  pre-eminently  direct  and  trustworthy  way  in  which 
his  readers  had  come  by  the  gospel.  Hence  the  reference 
to  the  “  Lord  himself.”  Undeniably  his  argument  would 
have  been  strengthened  had  he  been  able  to  appeal  to  a  rev¬ 
elation  of  truth  made  to  himself  direct  from  heaven.  As 
Paul  could  have  made  such  an  appeal,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  believe  that  he  would  not  have  made  it.  This  passage, 
then,  as  Calvin  (Com.,  Tholuck’s  ed.,  p.  393 ;  see  also  the  Arg. 
p.  380)  and  others  have  said,  is  proof  that  the  Epistle  was 
not  written  by  Paul. 

It  may  be  added  that  there  seem  to  be  indications  that 
the  Epistle  was  composed  after  the  death  of  the  apostle. 
Chief  among  them  is  the  mention  (xiii.  23)  of  Timothy’s 
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release  from  imprisonment  (“know  that  the  brother  Timothy 
has  been  set  at  liberty  ”).  This  assumption  that  the  fact  of 
his  imprisonment  is  known  to  the  readers,  seems  to  imply 
that  tlie  imprisonment  itself  can  have  been  neither  unimpor¬ 
tant  nor  of  short  duration.  And  yet  nowhere  else  in  the  New 
Testament — not  even  in  the  latest  of  Paul’s  epistles  (2  Tim.), 
written  as  is  supposed  very  sliortly  before  tlie  apostle’s  death 
—  is  there  any  mention  of  this  imprisonment.  At  the  close 
of  that  epistle  (iv.  9)  the  apostle  summons  Timothy  from 
Ephesus  to  Rome  ;  and  it  is  not  an  unnatural  supposition 
that  there,  as  one  who  liad  been  the  apostle’s  friend  and 
helper,  he  underwent  the  incarceration  alluded  to  (Bleek, 
Einl.  in  d.  N.  T.  p.  501,  502,  cf.  Tholuck,  p.  22). 

It  appears,  then,  that  while  there  are  indications  in  the 
Epistle  itself — indications  personal,  doctrinal,  formal — which 
suggest  the  apostle  Paul  as  its  author,  there  is  on  the  other 
hand  much  stronger  evidence,  of  all  three  kinds,  against  the 
supposition  that  he  composed  it. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  external  or  historical  evidence. 

1.  Pantaenus  is  the  first,  so  far  as  we  know,  who  connected 
the  name  of  Paul  with  the  epistle.  Pantaenus  was  at  the 
head  of  the  catechetical  school  in  Alexandria  about  a.d.  150. 
His  testimony  comes  to  us  at  third  hand  in  Eusebius  (H.  E. 
vi.  14 ;  Kirch,  p.  242).  Eusebius  quotes  Clement  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  as  saying :  “  But  now”  as  the  blessed  presbyter  [probably 
Pantaenus,  Clement’s  teaclier]  used  to  say,  “  since  the  Lord, 
being  the  Apostle  of  the  Almighty,  was  sent  to  the  Hebrews, 
Paul  out  of  modesty,  as  if  sent  to  the  Gentiles,  did  not 
subscribe  himself  an  apostle  of  the  Hebrews ;  both  out  of 
reverence  for  the  Lord,  and  because  he,  the  herald  and  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  wrote  also  to  the  Hebrews  ex  abundanti.’^ 

Note.  Even  this  earliest  testimony  indicates  that  the  Epistle  is  felt 
to  possess  characteristics  at  variance  with  Pauline  authorship. 

2.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (1220  ?)  the  pupil  and  successor 
of  Pantaenus,  is  the  next  witness.  He  repeatedly  cites  the 
Epistle  as  Paul’s.  His  most  explicit  testimony,  given  in  his 
vTroTUTTwcreii?  or  “  outlines  ”  —  a  summary  of  the  contents  of 
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the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  has  been  preserved  by  Eusebius 
(H.  E.  vi.  14 ;  Kirch,  p.  241)  :  “  ‘  The  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews,’  he  says,  ‘  is  Paul’s,  indeed,  but  it  was  written  to  the 
Hebrews  in  the  Hebrew  tongue;  but  Luke,  having  translated 
it  carefully,  published  it  to  tlie  Greeks.  Hence  it  is  we  find 
the  same  complexion  of  style  in  this  Epistle  as  translated 
and  in  the  Acts.  And  tliat  he  did  not  make  use  of  the  prefix 
*  Paul,  the  apostle  ’  with  reason.  ‘  For,’  he  says,  ‘  writing  to 
the  Hebrews,  who  had  taken  a  prejudice  against  him  and 
suspected  him,  he  very  wisely  did  not  repel  them  at  the  outset 
by  giving  his  name.’  ” 

Note  (a)  here  again  we  have  evidence  that  the  omission  of  the 
prefix  is  felt  to  be  an  obstacle  to  its  Pauline  origin ;  and  a  new 
explanation  of  that  omission  is  given.  Further  (b),  the  style  is 
acknowledged  to  be  uu-Pauline ;  and,  apparently  to  obviate  this  dif¬ 
ficulty,  Luke’s  connection  with  the  Epistle  as  translator  is  alleged.* 

3.  Origen  (t2o4)  a  pupil  of  Clement  frequently  quotes  it 
as  Paul's.  He  is  said  to  make  reference  to  the  Epistle  more 
than  two  hundred  times,  now  without  naming  either  writer 
or  book,  now  with  the  phrase  “  the  apostle,”  and  more  ex¬ 
plicitly  “  Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ”  (Kirch,  p. 
244).  The  fullest  and  latest  expression  of  his  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  preserved  by  Euseb.  (vi.  25  ;  Kirch,  p.  4),  a  part 
of  wliich  has  already  been  quoted  (p.  697) :  “  ‘  The  style  of  the 
epistle  entitled  ‘  To  the  Hebrews  ’  has  not  the  rudeness  of  the 
language  of  the  apostle  who  confessed  himself  to  be  unskilled 
in  eloquence,  that  is  in  style  ;  but  the  Epistle  is  better  Greek 
{kWT]VLK(jt>repa)  in  the  texture  of  its  style,  as  every  one  who 
knows  enough  to  judge  of  differences  in  style  would  confess ; 
on  the  other  hand,  again,  that  the  thoughts  of  the  Epistle 
are  admirable  and  not  inferior  to  the  acknowledged  writings 
of  the  apostle  ;  and  that  this  is  true  every  one  will  agree  who 
has  read  attentively  the  apostle’s  writings.’  To  this  he  after¬ 
wards  adds :  ‘  In  giving  my  own  opinion  I  should  say  that 

^  How  can  modem  writers  consistently  lay  great  stress  upon  the  assertion  of 
Clement  and  others  that  the  Epistle  was  written  by  Paul,  and  at  the  same  time 
reject  the  accompanying  assertion  that  it  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew  ? 
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the  thoughts  {yo^ixara)  are  those  of  the  apostle,  hut  the 
language  and  the  composition  (17  Be  (l}pdaL<;  Kodr  rj  avvOeai^) 
those  of  some  one  who  recorded  the  apostle’s  views,  who  wrote 
out  notes  {<Ty(p'kio'ypaj>r]aavro<i',  cf.  note  in  Kirch.),  as  it  were, 
of  what  had  been  said  by  his  master.  If  any  church,  then, 
receives  this  Epistle  as  Paul’s,  let  it  have  credit  on  that  very 
account,  for  not  without  reason  have  the  ancients  handed  it 
down  as  Paul’s.  But  as  to  who  wrote  the  Epistle,  the  truth 
is  known  to  God.  The  account  which  has  reached  us  [is 
various],  some  saying  that  Clement,  who  became  bishop  of 
the  Romans,  wrote  the  Epistle  ;  some  that  Luke,  who  wrote 
the  Gospel  and  the  Acts.’  ” 

In  this  testimony 

Note  a.  That  Origen  professes  to  be  giving  ms  own  opinion  — 
the  opinion  of  the  best  biblical  scholar  of  his  age. 

Note  b.  Tliat  he  cannot  acknowledge  the  Epistle  to  be  Pauline 
in  the  fullest  sense ;  the  thoughts  are  Pauline,  the  composition  is  not. 

Note  c.  That  the  tradition  that  it  was  Paul’s  was  ancient,  yet  not 
decisive  of  the  question.  The  indefinite  phrase,  “  the  ancients  have 
handed  it  down  to  us  as  Paul’s,”  seems  most  naturally  to  mean  that 
the  belief  in  its  Pauline  authorship  had  in  former  times  been  the 
prevalent  belief. 

Note  d.  This  opinion  it  is  implied  that  some  churches  still  hold 
(and  are  to  be  commended  for  holding),  and  that  other  churches 
reject ;  to  say,  as  even  Davidson  does,  p.  189,  that  the  words  “If  any 
church  receives  this  Epistle  as  Paul’s  let  it  have  credit  on  that  very 
account,”  do  not  sustain  the  inference  that  any  church  rejected  it  as 
his,  is  unwarranted.  The  language  is  hypothetical,  it  is  true  ;  but 
the  phrase  “  let  it  have  credit  ”  (cuSoKi/actro))  conveys  an  indubitable 
implication  as  to  the  fact.  We  do  not  commend  persons  for  doing 
what  every  body  does  without  exception.  If  a  person  should  say 
to-day :  “  If  any  church  holds  to  the  Boston  Confession  of  1680  let  it 
be  commended  for  doing  so,”  should  we  think  the  inference  that 
some  churches  do  not  hold  to  that  platform  unwarranted? 

Note  e.  That  in  his  judgment  the  proper  author  of  the  Epistle 
is  unknown.  Many  contend  that  6  ypaxj/as  in  the  phrase  “  who  it 
was  wrote  the  Epistle  only  God  knows,”  means  merely  acted  as 
scribe  (e.g.  Rom.  xvi.  22,  eyw  Teprios  o  ypdij/as  Trfv  cTrtoroXijv.  But 
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the  phrase  has  naturally  the  same  sense  here  as  in  the  sentence  im¬ 
mediately  following :  “  Luke,  who  wrote  (6  ypdij/as)  the  Gospel,”  etc. 
Though  Origen  thinks  that  the  thoughts  of  the  Epistle  are  Paul’s, 
yet  in  the  composition  of  the  Epistle  Paul  was  passive  (cf  reply  to 
the  third  explanation  of  the  difference  of  style,  p.  699). 

From  the  time  of  Origen  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
was  currently  accepted  as  Pauline  by  the  Alexandrian  and 
other  Oriental  churches.  By  the  Synod  of  Antioch  (a.d. 
204  sq.)  passages  from  it  (chap,  xi.)  and  from  the  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians  are  linked  together,  and  ascribed  to  “the 
apostle”  (Mansi,  i.  1038). 

But  the  unqualified  assertion  that  the  Oriental  writers  do 
not  exhibit  a  single  trace  of  dissent  from  the  opinion  that  Paul 
was  its  author  (Olsh.  Opusc.  p.  95)  is  not  quite  true.  Eusebius 
(bishop  of  Caesarea,  in  first  half  of  the  fourth  century,  f  about 
340)  often  quotes  the  Epistle  as  Paul’s  (Kirch,  pp.  247,  248), 
yet  he  elsewhere  says  (iii.  3  ;  Kirch,  p.  170)  “It  ought  not  to 
be  denied  that  some  have  set  aside  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
saying  that  it  is  rejected  by  the  church  at  Rome  as  not  being 
Paul’s.”  In  another  passage  (H.  E.  vi.  13  ;  Kirch,  p.  240) 
he  even  seems  himself  to  reckon  it  among  the  “  antilegomena  ” : 
he  is  speaking  of  Clement’s  Stromata,  and  says :  “  He  has 
made  use  in  them  also  of  testimonies  from  the  disputed 
writings  (antilegonieiia),  both  from  the  so-called  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  and  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  also  from  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  from  that  of  Barnabas  and  Clement  and 
J udc”  (cf.  Thol.  p.  13  sq. ;  Credner  on  the  Canon, ed.  Volkmar, 
p.  201  sq.). 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  apostle  Paul  was  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle  —  mediate  or  immediate 
—  by  the  Alexandrian  and  other  Oriental  Christians,  from 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  downwards.  But  this 
opinion  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  held  with  absolute 
unanimity,  nor  are  there  wanting  (at  least  at  first)  indications, 
more  or  less  marked,  that  the  character  of  the  Epistle  was 
felt  to  conflict  with  it. 

The  testimony  from  the  West  is  of  a  different  nature. 
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Half  a  century  before  the  Epistle  is  mentioned  in  the  East, 
and  hardly  thirty  years  after  it  was  written,  we  find  it  known 
and  prized  at  Rome  (see  below,  on  the  Canonicity),  by  a  man 
who  is  believed  to  have  been  a  fellow-laborer  with  the  apostle 
Paul  (sec  Phil.  iv.  3 ;  yet  cf.  Ellicott  in  loc.). 

It  seems  hardly  possible  that,  had  the  apostle  been  its 
author,  Clement  should  have  remained  ignorant  of  the  fact ; 
or  that,  the  fact  once  known,  knowledge  of  it  should  have 
died  out,  while  the  Epistle  itself  survived.  And  yet  in  all 
parts  of  the  West  —  in  Gaul,  Italy,  Africa  —  the  Epistle  was 
regarded  as  un-Pauline. 

1.  Irenaeus  (bishop  at  Lyons  from  A.D.  178  on)  although 
making  abundant  use  of  all  the  other  epistles  of  Paul,  except 
Philemon,  never  quotes  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  This  is 
negative  testimony,  indeed  ;  but  not  witliout  weight,  for 

[a)  There  are  many  passages  in  the  Epistle  which  would 
have  been  very  serviceable  to  Irenaeus  in  his  controversies, 
had  he  and  his  opponents  acknowledged  the  work  as  Pauline. 

(&)  Eusebius  (v.  2G  p.  212 ;  Kirch.  239)  in  referring  to  a 
work  of  Irenaeus,  no  longer  extant,  speaks  of  the  fact  as 
though  something  remarkable,  that  “  in  it  he  mentions  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  tlie  so-called  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
subjoining  certain  sayings  from  them.” 

(c)  Photius  (Patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  historian, 
f  about  890,  cf.  Kirch,  p.  240)  quotes  Stephen  Gobar,  of  the 
sixth  century,  as  recording  “  that  Irenaeus  says  that  Paul’s 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  not  his.” 

2.  Hippolytus,  who  describes  himself  as  a  pupil  of  Irenaeus 
and  friend  of  Origen,  and  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  would  not  admit  that  Paul  wrote  it ;  “  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  not  the  apostle  Paul’s  ’’  (Church 
History,  as  preserved  in  Photius;  Kirch,  p.  240). 

3.  The  Roman  presbyter  Cains,  also  of  the  first  part  of  the 
third  century,  “  mentions  (according  to  Euseb.  vi.  20  ;  Kirch, 
p.  243)  only  the  thirteen  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  not  reckoning 
that  to  the  Hebrews  with  the  rest.”  Here  again  Photius  en¬ 
dorses  the  statement. 
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4.  Tertullian  (|  between  220  and  240)  makes  but  a  single 
express  reference  to  it,  in  a  passage  soon  to  be  quoted  at  length 
(see  on  Canonicity,  p.  720).  He  apparently  has  never  heard 
of  its  being  attributed  to  Paul ;  but  quotes  it  unhesitatingly 
as  the  work  of  Barnabas. 

5.  Cyprian  (f  258),  also  of  North  Africa,  nowhere  mentions 
the  Epistle,  and  in  two  passages  (Kirch,  p.  247)  he  speaks 
of  Paul  as  having  addressed  seven  churches,  as  our  Lord  did 
in  the  Apocalypse  ;  a  comparison  found  also  in  other  ancient 
writers  who  refuse  to  recognize  Hebrews  as  PaiiPs  work  (cf. 
Muratori’s  Fragment,  and  Victorinus). 

More  than  a  century  later  writers  in  the  West,  (Hilary, 
1 368  et  al.,  cf.  Credner,  p.  267)  following  the  Greek  cliurch 
Fathers,  begin  to  ascribe  tlie  Epistle  to  Paul,  and  this  opinion 
finally  becomes  general,  largely  through  the  influence  of 
Jerome  (t-i20)  and  Augustine  (t430).  Even  these  last  two 
writers,  however,  exhibit  traces  of  the  earlier  opinion  : 

Jerome  vacillates  (cf.  Kirch,  pp.  253,  254).  His  references 
to  the  Ep.  are  numerous.  At  times  he  quotes  from  it  unequiv¬ 
ocally,  as  “  Paul,”  or  “  the  Apostle” ;  at  others,  as  “  tlie  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  whoever  he  may  be,”  or  “  the 
apostle  Paul,  or  whoever  else  wrote  the  Epistle,”  and  says 
explicitly  “  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  Latin  usage 
docs  not  receive  ”;  and  again,  “  by  most  it  is  excluded  from 
the  number  of  Paul’s  epistles” ;  so  too,  “  many  Latins  doubt 
about  it.”  His  fullest  and  latest  (a.d.  414)  utterance  is  as 
follows  :  After  quoting  from  the  Epistle  (xi.  8  sq.)  he  adds, 
“  the  Jews  of  course  do  not  receive  these  proofs.”  “  We  must 
tell  Christians  (‘nostris’;  perhaps  ‘our  Latin  Christians’) 
that  tliis  Epistle  entitled  ‘  to  the  Hebrews  ’  is  received  not 
only  by  the  churches  of  tlie  East,  but  by  the  whole  succession 
of  ecclesiastical  Greek  writers,  as  if  it  were  the  apostle  Paul’s, 
although  very  many  ascribe  it  either  to  Barnabas  or  to  Clem¬ 
ent.  And  it  is  of  no  importance  whose  it  is,  as  it  is  the  work 
of  an  ecclesiastical  man  (i.e.  not  a  heretic;  cf.  Bleek,  Com.  i., 
note  ^^),  and  is  daily  read  in  the  churches.  But  if  Latin 
usage  does  not  receive  it  among  canonical  writings,  neither 
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do  the  Greek  churehes,  using  the  same  liberty,  aeeept  the 
Apocalypse  of  John  ;  yet  loe  accept  both ;  by  no  means  follow¬ 
ing  present  usage,  but  the  authority  of  ancient  writers,  who 
for  the  most  part  constantly  quote  proof-texts  from  both,  not 
as  they  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  sometimes  from  apocryphal 
writings  (just  as  they  occasionally  use  instances  even  from 
heathen  literature),  but  as  if  canonical.”  ^ 

Augustine’s  bearing  toward  the  Epistle  is  similar.  Occa¬ 
sionally  he  quotes  from  it  as  “  the  apostle’s,”  but  he  evidently 
prefers  some  indefinite  circumlocution :  “  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  ” ;  “  the  Epistle  written  to  the  Hebrews  ” ;  “  the 
Epistle  entitled  to  the  Hebrews,”  etc.,  and  says  expressly 
“some  have  feared  to  receive  it  into  the  canon.”  “Many  say 
that  Paul  is  its  author,  but  some  deny  it,”  etc.  In  one  of  his 
controversial  writings  (cf.  Bleek,  p.  220),  after  having  gone 
through  with  proofs  from  Paul’s  epistles,  he  comes  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  then,  as  though  in  justification  of  his  use  of  it, 
says,  that  “  although  it  is  uncertain  to  some,  yet  as  he  has  read 
that  certain  of  his  opponents  have  chosen  to  employ  it  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  for  their  views,  and  is  influenced  more  by  the  authority 
of  the  Oriental  churches  that  reckon  it  too  among  the  canon¬ 
ical  books,  he  will  take  note  of  its  testimony,”  etc.  (cf.  too, 
Davidson,  Introd.  iii.  p.  183  sq.). 

The  historical  testimony  concerning  its  author,  then,  exhib¬ 
its  a  very  remarkable  contradiction  :  The  Eastern  churches 
almost  unanimously  regarded  it  as  directly  or  indirectly  the 
work  of  Paul,  while  among  the  'Western  no  trace  of  any  such 
opinion  is  to  be  found  till  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  (Spanheim,  Wetst.,  especially 
Hug,  Einl.  ii.  412  sq.)  to  account  for  this  contradiction  by  a 
reference  to  the  views  of  the  Montanists  and  subsequently  of 
the  Novatians.  Heb.  vi.  4  sq.  it  is  said,  sustains  the  views 
of  these  heretics  concerning  tlie  non-restoration  of  the  lapsi, 
and  consequently  the  Epistle  fell  into  disfavor  with  the 
Orthodox. 

1  Here  we  see  Jerome  is  inelincd  to  merge  the  question  of  authorship  in  the 
broader  and  more  important  question  of  canon  icity ;  see  below. 
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But  the  explanation  is  not  satisfactory  ;  for  (1)  If  this  had 
been  the  reason  for  the  denial  of  the  apostolic  origin  of  the 
Epistle,  numerous  and  unmistakable  indications,  not  to  say 
avowals  of  it,  would  pj’obably  be  discoverable  in  the  early 
writers ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  (2)  These  heretics  them¬ 
selves  deny  that  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle !  Tertnllian’s  lan¬ 
guage  is  very  explicit  (see  below  p.  720);  and  Novatian 
himself  does  not  so  much  as  mention  the  Epistle  (cf.  Thol. 
p.  17  sq.). 

It  is  said,  the  denial  of  its  Pauline  origin  in  the  West 
should  be  disregarded,  and  the  tradition  of  the  Eastern 
churches  credited  ;  for  two  reasons :  (1)  The  testimony  of  the 
East  is  positive ;  that  of  the  West  negative.  (2)  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  more  likely  to  have  been  preserved  in  the  East, 
where  the  Epistle  was  first  read  and  put  in  circulation. 

But  (a)  Even  in  the  East  it  was  not  known  who  wrote  it. 
This  is  evident  from  the  differences  in  the  views  held  there. 

{b)  The  testimony  of  the  West  is  not  wholly  negative. 
Tertullian,  e.g.  gives  testimony  as  positive  as  any  given  in 
the  East,  that  Barnabas  wrote  it  (yet  that  testimony  the 
majority  of  subsequent  writers  have  not  hesitated  to  set 
aside). 

(c)  The  testimony  of  the  West,  although  negative  in  the 
sense  that  it  does  not  assign  the  Epistle  to  Paul  as  its  author, 
is  nevertheless  positive  in  relation  to  the  question :  Did  Paul 
write  it  ?  When  we  consider  that  the  Epistle  was  known 
at  Rome  more  than  half  a  century  before  any  traces  of  it  in 
the  East  liavc  been  preserved  to  us  (some  thirty  years  only 
after  its  composition),  that  though  treated  with  respect  at 
the  West  from  that  time  on,  it  was  never  acknowledged  or 
treated  as  Paul’s,  while  had  it  ever  been  ascribed  to  him  on 
trustworthy  testimony,  the  opinion  would  not  have  been 
likely  to  become  extinct,^  —  the  ancient  and  wide-spread  and 
uniform  disbelief  in  its  Pauline  origin  which  existed  among 
Western  Christians  cannot  fairly  be  set  aside  as  of  little 

1  The  drift  of  Christian  opinion  in  sneli  a  case  is  in  just  the  contrary  direction, 
as  is  well  illustrated  by  the  history  of  this  very  Epistle. 
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weight  (see  Block,  p.  388  sq. ;  Riehm,  p.  880  ;  cf.  Thol.  p.  65). 
We  must  acknowledge  at  the  least  that  the  testimony  of  an¬ 
tiquity  is  far  from  authenticating  it  as  the  work  of  Paul. 

Ancient  testimony,  tlien,  being  what  it  is  —  radically  con¬ 
flicting  and,  when  affirmative,  perhaps  conjectural  —  we  are 
left  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  internal  evidence  against 
the  Pauline  authorship.  That  evidence  is  so  various,  abun¬ 
dant,  strong,  as  quite  to  justify  the  emphatic  language  of 
Calvin  :  “  I  cannot  be  brought  to  acknowledge  Paul  as  its 
author”  (as  above,  p.  380). 

C.  The  opinion  that  Paul  was  indirectly  its  author :  Here, 
if  we  would  escape  confusion,  we  must  distinguish  between 
suppositions  which  are  often  blended  : 

1.  We  may  suppose  Paul  to  have  dictated  the  Epistle,  and 
Luke  or  some  other  amanuensis  to  have  penned  it. 

But  on  this  supposition  Paul  remains  the  sole  author  of  it. 
This  was  his  usual  mode  of  composing.  This  method  does 
not  produce  any  perceptible  diversity  in  his  style.  For  this 
reason  (and  others)  this  supposition  is  a  useless  supposition 
for  our  present  purpose. 

2.  We  may  suppose  the  E[>istle  to  be  the  joint  production 
of  Paul  and  some  friend ;  whether  we  assume  that  Paul 
merely  appended  the  conclusion  (so,  e.g.  H.  Thiersch,  de 
Epist.  ad  Ilebr.  comment,  historic.  Marburg,  1848,  p.  l,bot.), 
or  participated  throughout  in  its  composition. 

But  this  supposition,  in  either  form  of  it,  is  unnatural  and 
without  evidence.  We  have  lio  reason  to  believe  it  to  bave 
been  any  more  common  anciently  to  compose  letters  in  such 
a  way  than  it  is  to-day.  We  have  no  evidence  that  any  other 
New  Testament  epistle  originated  in  this  way.  In  reference 
to  the  present  Epistle  the  opinion  is  a  mere  assumption  ;  an 
assumption  wdiich  does  not  remove  the  difficulties  in  the  case 
(cf.  Bleek,  Einl.  in  d.  N.  T.  p.  515). 

3.  We  may  suppose  the  ideas  to  be  in  the  main  Paul’s,  but 
the  composition  to  be  the  work  of  some  one  else. 

Then,  according  to  the  ordinary  use  of  language,  Paul  was 
not,  and  “  some  one  else  ”  was,  the  “  author  ”  of  the  Epistle. 

VoL.  XXIV.  No.  96.  90 
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According  to  common  speech,  Paul  cannot  be  called  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  unless  he  participated  in  the  work  of 
its  composition.  He  is  the  author  of  a  work  (in  the  ordinary 
and  obvious  sense  of  the  phrase),  not  who  furnishes  merely 
the  ideas  it  contains,  but  the  ideas  in  the  form  and  expres¬ 
sion  they  bear  in  that  work.  We  call  Luke  the  “  author”  of 
the  third  Gospel,  although  not  only  the  facts,  but  in  part  the 
phraseology  even,  may  have  come  from  other  sources.  The 
author  of  our  Epistle  may  have  derived  many  of  his  thoughts 
from  the  apostle ;  but  Paul  cannot  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term  be  called  its  author,  unless  he  were  present  and 
active  during  the  work  of  its  composition. 

Since  Paul,  then,  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  author  of  the 
Epistle,  we  proceed  to  mention 

D.  The  conjectures  which  have  been  ventured  concerning 
the  author : 

Prominent  among  those  to  whom  it  has  been  attributed 
arc  Luke,  Clement  of  Rome,  Barnabas  ;  and  in  modern  times 
Apollos  and  Silas.  [An  examination  of  the  arguments  urged 
in  support  of  their  respective  claims  would  show  that  in  no 
case,  not  even  that  of  Apollos,  do  they  amount  to  much  more 
than  jdausibility.] 

Such  arc  the  indications  which  the  Epistle  gives  of  its 
author,  and  such  the  opinions  respecting  him  which  have 
found  currency  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  An  impartial 
consideration  of  them  constrains  us  reverently  to  echo  the 
words  of  Origen,  rt?  Be  6  >ypdylra<i  r^v  iirtaToXrjVf  to  fiev  d\7}0e<i 
^eof  olBev.^ 

Its  Canonicity: 

By  the  canonicity  of  a  book  is  meant  its  claim  to  be  num¬ 
bered  among  those  writings  which  constitute  the  final  au- 

1  Tilt*  use  of  tlic  term  “  apostle  ”  in  reference  to  the  author,  both  in  fomier  and 
recent  times,  by  those  who  have  hesitated  to  admit  the  Pauline  orifiin  of  the 
book  (e.".  Calvin,  Luther,  Beza,  Delitzseh,  etc.)  finds  its  explanation,  doubtless^ 
in  the  fact  that  the  Epistle  confessedly  breathes  an  apostolic  spirit,  and  is  thought 
to  find  warrant  in  the  application  of  the  term  to  Barnabas,  Acts  xiv.  14  (cf. 
Delitzseh,  Com.  p.  707). 
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tliority  in  matters  of  Christian  faith.  This  claim  has  been 
extensively  supposed,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  authorship  of  a  writing  in  question.  It 
has  been  assumed  that  only  those  New  Testament  writings  are 
authoritative  which  are  apostolic.  This  is  the  view  of  the 
matter  which  even  Origen  (f  254)  appears  to  accept  in  argu¬ 
ing  from  this  very  Epistle.  He  is  speaking  of  the  tradition 
concerning  the  death  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  “  tliat  he  was 
sawn  asunder,”  and  says  that  “  this  is  attested  by  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  although  recorded  in  none  of  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  (^avepoyv)  books,”  and  proceeds :  “  But  perhaps  some 
one,  pressed  by  this  demonstration,  has  recourse  to  the  opinion 
of  those  who  set  aside  the  Epistle  as  not  written  by  Paul ; 
with  this  man  we  need  other  and  separate  arguments  to  prove 
that  the  Epistle  is  PauVs  ”  (Epist.  ad  Afric.,  see  Kirchhofer, 
pp.  244,  245).  For  Tertullian,  too  (sec  below),  and  in  fact 
tlte  majority  of  the  early  Fathers  (cf.  Bleek,Com.  i.  p.437  sq.), 
uncertainty  respecting  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  Epistle  is 
enough  to  impair,  if  not  annul,  its  canonical  authority.  To 
the  Lutheran  tlieologians,  also,  this  has  seemed  a  warrant 
for  relegating  the  Epistle  into  the  class  of  “  deutero-canonical  ” 
books.  In  some  printed  editions  of  the  New  Testament  (in  low- 
German,  Swedish,  etc.,  Bleek,  as  above,  p.  462  sq. ;  cf.  Heppe, 
Dogin.  dcs  Deutsch.  Prot.  Bd.  ii.  229  sq.)  this  book,  together 
with  the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude,  and  the  Revelation, 
have  not  only  been  placed  together  at  the  end,  but  have  even 
received  the  heading  “  Apocrypha  ^  of  the  New  Testament.” 

But  more  correct  and  consistent  views  on  this  subject  — 
views  of  which  isolated  traces  are  to  be  discovered  in  the 
early  Fathers,  and  which  were  explicitly  advocated  by  the 
Reformed  or  Calvinistic  theologians,  as  opposed  to  the  Luth¬ 
erans —  arc  now  very  generally  accepted.  According  to  these 
views  the  canonicity  of  a  book  is  not  dependent  solely  upon 
its  authorship,  but  upon  its  general  reception  as  authoritative. 
Its  “  general  reception  ”  notice  ;  for  this  view  does  not,  like 
certain  false  theories  of  inspiration,  make  the  canonicity  of 

1  “  Quorum  origo  non  claruit  patribus.”  —  Augustine. 
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a  book  Itimately  nothing  but  a  matter  of  private  judgment, 
so  that  every  man  is  left  free  to  accept  what  books  he  })leases, 
according  to  his  private  estimate  of  their  contents ;  but  the 
decision  turns  upon  a  question  of  historic  fact.  Have  the 
great  majority  of  early  Christians  recognized  the  book  as 
belonging  to  the  rule  of  faith  ?  The  testimonies  of  indi¬ 
viduals  arc  of  value  chieHy  as  aiding  us  in  answering  this 
question.  We  attach  weight  to  what  was  said  by  Tertulliaii 
and  Euscl)ius,  Origen  and  Jerome,  not  because  these  men 
were  cither  more  learned  or  less  fallible  than  biblical  scholars 
at  the  })rescnt  day,  but  because  their  language  is  a  fair  ex¬ 
pression  of  current  opinion  on  the  subject.  Only  so  far  as 
it  is  a  truthful  exponent  of  the  generally  received  views  of 
the  time,  is  it  of  much  value  to  us.  As  the  private  judgment 
of  individuals,  it  stands  or  falls  on  its  intrinsic  merits. 

And  this  view  of  the  grounds  of  a  book’s  canonicity  is 
more  consistent  than  that  which  makes  it  depend  upon  apfts- 
tolic  origin.  For  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  of  Luke  on  the 
face  of  things  were  not  written  by  apostles,  and  yet  not  even 
those  scholars  who  make  canonicity  dependent  upon  author¬ 
ship  abate  their  deference  to  these  books  on  that  account 
(cf.  Bleek,  p.  47G  sq.).  Indeed,  the  authority  of  these  Gospels 
would  hardly  have  been  diminished  had  the  name  of  their 
authors  remained  uncertain.  Who  among  those  scholars 
that  adhere  to  the  uniform  tradition  that  Matthew  wrote  his 
Gospel  in  Hebrew,  withholds  allegiance  in  the  least  from  our 
Greek  text,  because  utterly  ignorant  when,  where,  how,  it 
was  prepared  and  passed  into  currency  ? 

It  is  this  fact  of  authoritative  currency  which  is  decisive  ; 
and  this  in  the  case  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  can  be 
pretty  well  established. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  first  century  (under  Domitian,  i.e. 
before  a.d.  96,  cf.  Uhlhorn  in  Herzog,  Rcal-Encyk.  ii.  726) 
Clement  of  Rome  wrote  an  epistle  in  the  name  of  “  The 
church  of  God  which  sojourneth  at  Rome  to  the  church  of 
God  which  sojourneth  at  Corinth.”  This  epistle  is  found 
appended  to  codex  A,  and  is  admitted  to  be  genuine.  Into 
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it  the  author  has  incorporated  numerous  ideas  and  expres¬ 
sions  manifestly  derived  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Dressel,  in  his  index,  refers  to  as  many  as  twenty-five  such 
instances  (Patr.  Apostol.  opera,  2d  ed.,  p.  669).  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Clement  has  anywhere  unequivocally  quoted  the 
Epistle  (cf.  Thol.  p.  2;  Euseb.  iii.  38 ;  Kirch,  p.  248),  but  he 
has  quietly  appropriated  its  thoughts  and  language,  and 
Avoven  them  into  his  composition.  This  circumstance  docs 
not  Avarrant  the  inference  (of  Eichhorn  et  al.)  that  he  held 
the  Epistle  to  bo  inferior  in  worth  to  the  other  sacred  books  ; 
for,  amid  the  paucity  of  Christian  books,  he  and  other  church 
Fathers  often  interAveaA^e  biblical  extracts  into  their  Avritings 
AV'ithout  any  formula  of  quotation  (Thol.  pp.  2,  3).  It  does 
show  us  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  mention  its  author’s  name, 
even  if  he  knoAV  it.  His  use  of  the  Epistle,  it  has  been  said, 
(Bleek,  Com.  i.  93  sq. ;  Einl.  in  d.  N.  T.  p.  509)  does  not 
prove  anything  more  than  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
Epistle,  esteemed  it,  and  found  it  serviceable  as  he  wrote,  with¬ 
out  making  it  indubitable  that  the  Epistle  was  esteemed,  or 
even  knoAvn,  either  by  the  church  at  Rome  or  that  at  Corinth. 
But  when  Ave  consider  in  general,  that  a  writer  by  employ¬ 
ing  the  words  of  another  implies  that  he  considers  them,  and 
that  they  will  be  considered  by  his  readers,  to  be  more  im¬ 
pressive  than  his  own ;  and  that  neither  Clement  nor  the 
other  early  Avriters  were  in  the  habit  of  quoting  writings 
Avhose  authority  was  not  recognized  (cf.  the  language  of 
Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  23  sub  fin.) ;  we  must  acknowledge  that,  in  the 
absence  of  any  conflicting  evidence,  the  authoritative  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  at  the  close  of  the  first 
century  is  presumptively  established. 

In  judging  of  early  testimony  relative  to  the  authority  of 
the  sacred  books,  we  must  take  pains  to  conform  our  views 
to  the  facts  of  history.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  distribution 
of  Clnistian  writings  into  two  radically  distinct  classes,  can¬ 
onical  and  uncanonical,  was  a  gradual  process — a  process 
which  required  centuries  for  its  completion.  The  successors 
of  the  apostles  had  an  indistinct  sense,  indeed,  of  a  dilference 
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between  themselves  and  their  predecessors,  which  they  showed 
by  recognizing  practically  a  distinction  between  apostolic 
compositions  and  their  own,^  but  it  was  only  through  the 
lapse  of  generations  that  the  inspired  authority  of  the  sacred 
books  attained  to  full  and  explicit  recognition. 

Letting  Clement  of  Rome,  then,  speak  for  the  AVestern 
churches,  we  turn  to  the  East.  There  unequivocal  evidence 
of  the  authoritative  reception  of  the  book  in  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  is  afforded  us  by  the  fact  that  it  forms 
part  of  the  Peschito  ^  version.  The  significance  of  this  fact  is 
strengthened  by  three  considerations  (cf.  Westcott  on  the 
Canon,  1st  ed.  pp.  292,  267  sq.)  : 

(1)  This,  like  the  other  early  versions,  was  made,  not  for 
private  Christians,  but  for  churches.  It  affords  proof,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  wide-spread  authority  of  the  books  it  contains. 
This  wide-spread  authority  it  must  have  required  time  for 
any  book  to  secure  ;  consequently  when  possessed,  it  implies 
that  the  book  is  recognized  as  a  heritage  from  an  earlier 
period,  which  in  this  case  cannot  have  been  long  after  the 
days  of  the  apostles. 

1  The  distinction  is  illusti’ated  in  such  passages  as  the  following :  Clement,  in 
the  same  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  already  referred  to,  says  (§  47) :  “  Take  up 
the  epistle  of  the  blessed  Paul,  the  apostle.  What  did  he  write  you  first  in  the 
beginning  of  his  gospel  ?  Of  a  truth  under  inspiration  he  wrote  you  concerning 
himself,  and  Cephas,  and  Apollos,  l)ecause  even  then  there  had  been  fictions 
among  you.  But  that  faction  brought  less  sin  upon  you,  for  ye  were  partisans 
of  apostles  of  good  report,  and  of  a  man  approved  by  them,”  etc.  Ignatius, 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  who  was  condemned  by  Trajan  sent  to  Rome  and  thrown 
to  wild  beasts  (c.  a.d.  107),  in  an  epistle  to  the  Romans  written  on  his  journey 
says  (§  4)  :  “I  do  not  give  you  injunctions,  as  did  Peter  and  Paul.  They  are 
.apostles ;  I  am  a  condemned  man.  They  are  freemen ;  I  am  a  slave  until  this 
present.  But  if  I  suffer  I  shall  be  the  freedman  of  Jesus,  and  shall  rise  free  in 
him,”  etc.  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  John,  in  a  letter  to  the  Philippians,  written 
it  is  supposed  c.  a.d.  120,  expresses  himself  as  follows  (§  3)  :  “I  do  not  write  to 
you  thus,  brethren,  concerning  righteousness  in  a  spirit  of  self-confidence,  but 
because  ye  have  summoned  me  to  write.  For  neither  I  nor  another  like  me 
is  able  to  approximate  to  the  wisdom  of  the  blessed  and  glorious  Paul ;  who,  when 
among  you,  taught  accurately  and  surely  before  the  men  of  that  time  the  word  of 
troth  ;  who,  even  when  absent,  wrote  you  letters,  into  which  if  ye  look  closely 
ye  will  he  able  to  be  built  up  into  the  faith  given  you,”  etc. 

2  Or  “  Peschittho,”  for  according  to  Arnold,  in  Herzog,  Real-Encyk.  xv.  398, 
this  latter  spelling  is  more  correct  than  the  common,  Peschito  or  Peschitho. 
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(2)  This  version  does  not  contain  a  single  uncanonical 
book;  but 

(3)  According  to  the  subsequent  views  of  Christendom  the 
list  of  books  contained  in  it  is  incomplete ;  yet  the  Syrian 
churches  in  succeeding  times  scrupulously  excluded  (2  Pet., 
2  and  3  Jno.,  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse)  books  wbich  gained 
recognition  in  the  West.  Hence  we  may  presume  that  the 
canon  was  originally  selected  with  care.^ 

Equally  unequivocal  is  the  evidence  for  the  canonical  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  our  Epistle  at  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
which  is  afforded  by  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr  (f  c.  167  2). 
In  his  dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew  he  expresses  himself  as 
follows  (Kirchhofer,  p.  239) :  “  This  is  he  who  after  the  order 
of  Mclehizedek  is  king  of  Salem  and  everlasting  priest  of  the 
Most  High  ”  (evidently  borrowed  from  Heb.  v.  9,  10  ;  vi.  20  ; 
vii.  12) ;  and  again  :  “  About  to  become  both  everlasting  priest 
of  God  and  King  and  Christ  ”  ;  once  more  in  his  First  Apol. 
(c.  A.D.  139,  under  Antoninus  Pius),  “  And  he  is  called  both 
angel  and  apostle  ” ;  which  latter  term  is  applied  to  Christ 
only  in  Heb.  iii.  1. 

In  the  canon  of  the  North  African  churches  the  Epistle 
appears  to  have  been  originally  wanting.  The  canon  of  the 
old  Latin  version  seems  to  have  coincided  exactly  with  that 
of  the  Muratorian  fragment®  (Westcott  on  the  Canon,  p.  282, 
1st  ed.).  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  added  subsequently, 

^  The  version  of  our  Epistle  is  thought  to  bear  marks  of  proceeding  from  a 
separate  translator  (Wichclhans  de  N.  T.  versione  Syr.  etc.,  Halis.  1850,  p.  86  sq. 
as  cited  in  Westcott,  as  above,  p.  258) ;  but  that  does  not  destroy  the  significance 
of  its  reception  (yet  cf.  Thol.  note  pp.  9,  10). 

2  So  commonly;  yet  the  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain  (cf.  Scmisch  in  Herzog, 
vii.  182),  and  has  been  fixed  by  some  scholars  a  score  of  years  earlier ;  see  Mr. 
Abbot’s  note  on  p.  369  of  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  American  edition. 

®  This  relic,  discovered  by  Muratori  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  contains 
a  list  of  the  sacred  books,  and  gives  internal  evidence  of  having  been  drawn  up 
about  A.D.  170.  After  enumerating  the  thirteen  epistles  of  Paul,  it  makes  men¬ 
tion  of  an  epistle  “  to  the  Alexandrians,”  under  which  title  some  scholars  (e.g. 
Kostlin,  Theol.  Jahrb.,  1854,  p.  366;  Wieseler,  Stud,  und  Krit.  1847  p.  841 ; 
Crcdner(ed.Volkmar)  on  the  Canon,  p.  161 ;  Bunsen,  Hippol.  i.  365;  Tisehendorf, 
Proleg.  to  ed.  vii.  p.  Ixxiii,  etc.)  suppose  our  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  referred  to. 
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and  without  the  author’s  name.  Its  Latin  text  in  the  oldest 
forms  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us  is  peculiar  and  re¬ 
markable.  It  is  thought  to  represent  the  simplest  extant 
form  of  the  Old  Latin.  Its  peculiarities  indicate  that  it 
occupied  a  peculiar  position,  which  probably  exempted  it  from' 
tliat  revision  to  which  books  used  in  public  worship  seem  to 
have  been  subjected.  The  testimony  of  Tertullian  early  in 
tlie  tliird  century  confirms  the  belief  that,  though  known  to 
the  North  African  Christians,  it  was  not  accepted  as  fully 
canonical.  In  arguing  upon  a  matter  of  Christian  discipline, 
after  liringing  forward  proofs  from  most  of  the  epistles  of 
Paul,  and  from  other  books,  he  continues;  “  I  wish,  however, 
though  it  is  superfluous,  to  bring  forward  also  the  testimony 
of  a  companion  of  the  apostles,  fitted,  as  it  is,  to  confirm  the 
discipline  of  his  teachers  on  the  point  before  us.  For  there 
is  extant  an  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  bears  the  name 
of  Barnabas.  The  writer  has  consequently  adequate  author¬ 
ity,  as  being  one  whom  Paul  placed  beside  himself  in  the  point 
of  continence  (1  Cor.  ix.  6).  And  certainly  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  is  more  commonly  received  among  the  churches 
than  that  apocryphal  shepherd  of  adulterers  ”  (i.e.  Hennas). 
He  then  quotes  Hcb.  vi.  4-8  and  continues :  “  One  who  had 
learnt  from  the  apostles,  and  had  taught  with  the  apostles, 
knew  this,  that  a  second  repentance  was  never  promised  by 
the  apostles  to  an  adulterer  or  fornicator.  For  he  expounded 
the  law  admirably,  and  preserved  its  features  to  the  very 
life”  (De  Pudicit.  c.  20;  see  Kirch.,  p.  242  sq. ;  translation 
mostly  borrowed  from  Westcott,  pp.  285,  286).  From  this 
testimony  it  appears  that  in  North  Africa  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  though  held  in 
respect  by  many  churches,  was  not  put  upon  a  level  with  the 
canonical  books ;  and  that  because  it  was  not  considered  as 
the  work  of  an  apostle. 

From  this  time,  on  its  canonicity  was  regarded  as  depen¬ 
dent  upon  its  authorship.  And  as  Paul  was  generally  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  West  not  to  have  been  its  author,  it  had  there  a 
subordinate  place  assigned  it,  and  was  classed  among  “  eccle- 
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siastical  ”  or  “  deiitero-ca,iioiiical  ”  books.  But  broader  views 
of  the  grounds  of  canoiiicity,  explicitly  advanced  by  Origen 
(1254,  see  Credner,  as  above  p.  183  sq.),  banished  every  doubt 
of  its  canonical  authority  from  the  orthodox  churches  of  the 
East.  This  judgment,  endorsed  as  it  was  by  Augustine, 
(de  peccat.  merit,  et  remiss,  i.  27,  see  above,  p.  711 ;  Kirch, 
p.  253,  note^ ;  cfl  Credn(?r,  .pp.  184,  397),  ultimately  secured 
for  it  a  place  in  the  canon  of  the  West,  although  as  late  as 
a.d.  392  Jerome  says  (de  viris  illustribus,  c.  59;  Credner, 
p.  267),  “  it  is  not  regarded  as  Paul’s  by  the  Romans,  even  at 
the  present  day  ”  (cf.  too,  his  letter  to  Paulinus,  a.d.  394 ; 
Kirch,  p.  15,  “  a  plerisque  extra  numerum  ponitur  ”  ;  later, 
A.D.  414,  in  his  Epist.  ad  Dardanum,  Kirch,  p.  253,  he 
says :  “  he  himself  received  it,  influenced  not  by  the  custom 
of  his  time,  but  by  tlie  authority  of  ancient  writers,  cf.  above, 
p.711). 

This  tardy  recognition  in  the  West  of  the  Epistle’s  claim  to 
canonical  rank  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  Still,  its  influence 
upon  our  judgment  is  neutralized,  when  we  take  note  that  it 
resulted  from  the  one-sided  view  that  indubitable  apostolic 
authorship  is  indispensable  to  canonical  authority.^ 

On  some  accounts  our  conviction  of  the  validity  of  the 
Epistle’s  canonical  claims  should  be  all  the  deeper  because 
of  the  opposition  which  the  Epistle  has  encountered.  Its 
triumph  over  wide-spread  and  long-continued  opposition  de¬ 
monstrates  its  intrinsic  worth.  It  is  crowned  as  one  that  has 
overcome.  It  has  made  good  the  rightfulness  of  its  hold  upon 
the  heart  of  Christendom  by  having  silenced  the  hostile  utter¬ 
ances  of  a  misguided  understanding.  And  when  we  hear 
persons  declare  at  the  present  day  that  any  doubt  respecting 
its  authorship  abates  their  estimate  of  its  authority,  when  we 
see  men  contending  fiercely,  one  for  Paul  as  its  author, 

^  Thiersch  says,  with  equal  truth  and  beauty  :  “  It  is  as  with  a  picture  of  con¬ 
summate  loveliness  which  has  been  held  to  be  Raphael’s.  Should  it  be  proved 
not  to  have  been  painted  by  Raphael,  but  by  some  one  else,  we  have  not  by  this 
means  lost  a  classic  work  of  art,  hut  have  discovered  another  master  of  the  first 
rank.”  Die  Kirche  im  Apost.  Zeitalter,  p.  197 ;  cf.  Twesten,  Dogmatik  3te  aufl. 
i.  436,  note. 
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another  for  Apollos,  another  for  Luke,  we  may  well  repeat 
to  them  the  words  of  the  Apostle  himself :  “  While  one  saith 
I  am  of  Paul,  and  anotlier  I  am  of  Apollos,  are  ye  not  car¬ 
nal  ?  Who  then  is  Paul  ?  and  who  is  Apollos  ? . it  is 

God  that  giveth  the  increase.” 


ARTICLE  V. 

THE  NATURAL  THEOLOGY  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.* 

BY  REV.  JOHN  BA8COM,  PROFESSOR  IN  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE. 

The  argument  for  the  existence  of  God  is  exceedingly 
simple.  It  involves  but  one  premise,  magnificent  as  this  is ; 
but  one  inference,  great  as  this  is.  The  mind  passes  from 
that  broad  array  of  facts — that  power,  skill,  and  beauty 
which  the  universe  presents  —  up  to  the  Creator,  the  Former 
of  all.  This  leap  of  the  mind  is  performed,  like  all  its  rea¬ 
soning,  by  its  own  native  strength,  under  the  guidance  and 
impulse  of  ideas  inherent  in  it.  As  force,  design,  adaptation, 
are  universal,  discoverable  by  every  one  everywhere,  this  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  existence  of  a  s[»iritual,  supernatural  agency 
has  entered  every  rational  mind  ;  robbed,  indeed,  among  the 
lower  races,  of  its  true  breadth  and  import, —  passing  tlirough 
Polytheism  into  mere  Fctichism ;  and  among  the  higher  races, 
sometimes  partially  expelled  again  by  the  tricks  of  philoso¬ 
phy  and  of  science.  Nevertheless  the  universality  and  stub¬ 
bornness  of  the  conclusion  show  the  inherent  and  necessary 
character  of  the  ideas  which  lead  to  it,  and  so  far  prove  its 
justness. 

The  chief  and  most  conspicuous  of  these  are,  cause  and 
effect,  and  the  infinite.  Attention  has  usually  been  directed 
to  the  first  to  the  oversight  of  the  second,  and  thus  the  argu¬ 
ment  has  been  inadequately  grounded  and  wrongly  presented. 

*  This  is  the  first  Article  of  a  series  oa  the  same  subject. 
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The  polytheist  reasons  from  cause  and  effect,  and  tlius  estab¬ 
lishes  many  separate  deities  over  distinct  provinces  of  action. 
If,  with  the  Greek,  he  struggles  up  to  a  supreme  God,  it  is 
with  very  partial  success,  and  an  inadequate  grasp  of  the 
notion.  Many  of  the  arguments  for  the  existence  of  the  true 
God  are  logically  vitiated  by  the  same  error.  We  are  taught 
to  arrive  at  his  being  from  the  effects  about  us  which  require 
the  interpretation  of  a  cause.  The  proof  thus  presented 
overlooks  both  the  nature  of  a  cause,  and  the  impossibility 
of  arresting  the  line  of  reasoning  it  opens. 

Tlie  mind  will,  indeed,  often  reach  and  tenaciously  hold  a 
just  conclusion  from  partial  or  from  erroneous  premises. 
That  which  supports  its  steps  may  lie  liidden  beneath  the 
surface,  and  it  fails  theoretically  to  hit  the  exact  points  of 
rest,  on  which,  as  pivots,  the  movement  is  made.  We  walk 
before  we  understand  how  we  walk ;  we  reason  safely  before 
we  can  analyze  our  reasonings  correctly.  Yet,  when  the 
occasion  for  the  analysis  arises,  it  is  important  that  it  be 
accurate,  or  we  shall  by  it  cast  discredit  on  our  most  con¬ 
stant  and  needful  conclusions.  We  often  reject  in  philos¬ 
ophy  our  best  wisdom,  simply  because  it  is  more  profound 
than  our  expositions  of  it.  Revelation  is  destroyed  by  inter¬ 
pretation.  Let  us  then  expose  the  two  defects  referred  to. 

What  is  a  cause  in  one  relation  is  an  effect  in  another. 
What  occasions  the  phenomena  which  follow  it  is  occasioned 
by  the  phenomena  that  precede  it.  The  ball  on  the  billiard 
table  moves  because  it  has  received  the  stroke  of  the  rod,  and 
that  motion,  which  is  itself  an  effect,  is  ready  to  become  a 
cause  of  motion  in  the  ball  lying  in  its  line.  That  which 
looking  backward  is  an  effect,  looking  forward  is  a  cause. 
Cause  and  effect  are  the  positive  and  passive  poles  of  the 
same  thing,  and  a  chain  which  followed  downward  is  a  series 
of  effects,  followed  upward  becomes  a  series  of  causes.  A 
cause,  by  the  very  fact  of  its  being  a  cause,  is  instantly  over¬ 
laid  and  expressed  by  an  effect.  The  one  is  the  other  coming 
to  the  surface,  revealing  itself,  —  as  the  sensations  it  occa¬ 
sions  constitute  our  notion  of  matter.  Effects  are  that  by 
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which  we  know  causes.  The  one  is  interior,  the  other  exte¬ 
rior  and  phenominal ;  the  two  are  inseparable. 

The  cause,  therefore,  strictly  so-called,  is  level  with  the 
effect ;  equal  to  it,  and  no  greater ;  of  the  same  nature  with 
it,  and  in  all  respects  measured  and  defined  by  it.  This 
notion  of  cause  and  efiect  is  one  by  which  we  work  our  way 
from  point  to  point  amid  material  things  and  forces,  not  one 
by  which  we  can  in  the  least  rise  above  them.  However  far 
i)ack  we  may  push  with  it,  we  are  on  the  same  dead  level, 
enveloped  by  the  same  finite  and  material  forces,  pursuing 
through  one  more  phase  of  development  that  force  which,  for 
aught  that  we  can  thus  see  or  say,  may  be  capable  of  infinite 
modifications.  Indeed,  many  so  believe,  and  regard  matter 
with  the  forces  which  play  in  and  through  it,  as  eternal. 

This  partial  presentation  of  the  argument,  resting  on  caus¬ 
ation  alone  for  the  proof  of  the  being  of  a  God,  is  the  more 
unfortunate  as,  in  the  progress  of  scienee,  the  notion  of  cause 
and  effect  has  been  more  and  more  severely  developed,  and 
the  thoughtful  mind  assured  that  there  is,  in  all  the  play  of 
physical  phenomena  through  indefinite  periods,  no  gain  or 
loss ;  that  if  the  effects  are  gathered  up  they  exactly  exhaust 
the  cause,  and  no  more,  and  are  thus  able  to  continue  it  per¬ 
fectly  in  further  effects.  The  hammer  which  strikes  the  rock 
and  loses  its  motion,  calls  forth  an  equivalent  in  the  vibration 
of  particles  occasioned  and  the  heat  elicited,  as  much  as  the 
bat  whoso  l)low  is  expended  on  a  ball  made  to  spin  through 
the  air.  Thus  in  all  directions  along  the  track  of  science 
there  has  been  a  grading  down  of  causes.  Not  only  have  the 
mysterious  and  monstrous  been  brought  low,  there  has  also 
been  a  reduction  of  all  causes  to  the  exact  level  of  the  effects, 
and  that  past,  in  which  the  imagination  has  so  easily  found 
salient  points  from  which  to  pass  over  into  the  supernatural, 
reveals  to  science,  under  all  changes  of  form  and  appearance, 
exactly  the  same  characteristics  as  the  present.  The  current 
of  forces  up  which  this  inquiry  after  causes  leads  us  to  direct 
our  boat,  is  everywhere  the  same  steady,  tranquil  stream, 
giving  to  our  keel,  so  far  as  we  see  fit  or  are  able  to  explore 
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it,  the  same  waters  in  ceaseless  flow.  Floating  on  the  river 
itself  we  never  reach  a  supernatural  source.  The  most  we 
can  do  is  to  discover  some  loss  of  volume  and  breadth  as  we 
press  upward,  and  much  of  this  even,  science  shows  to  be  a 
deceptive  transfer  and  modification  of  forces.  The  Nile,  un¬ 
explored,  may  be  thought  to  descend  from  heaven,  or  gush 
in  full  volume  from  the  earth  ;  but  exploration  divests  it  of 
its  mythical  character,  and  leaves  it  like  the  other  rivers  of 
the  world.  ^ 

The  simple  notion,  then,  of  cause  and  effect  prompts  sci¬ 
entific  inquiry,  but  cannot  lift  us  beyond  the  conditions  of 
such  inquiry  —  the  steady  flow  of  natural  forces.  If  points 
of  commencement  are  thus  really  reached,  they  are  only 
points  of  arrest,  and  we. must  have  another  idea,  another  clew 
given  by  the  rational  mind,  before  we  can  gather  up  and 
unite  all  these  lines  of  force  in  the  hand  of  the  Almighty. 

But  not  only  does  each  cause  imply  a  previous  one,  but 
also  its  perfect  equality  with  the  effect.  We  cannot  infer 
more  in  the  cause  than  is  revealed  in  the  effect.  The  con¬ 
ception  requires  the  perfect  equality  of  the  two,  and  we  break 
the  line  of  argument  as  much  by  going  beyond  the  just  infer¬ 
ence,  and  finding  more  in  the  cause  than  we  have  found  in 
the  effect,  as  we  should  by  falling  short  of  it,  and  accepting 
the  phenomena  without  a  cause,  or  with  a  partial  cause 
incapable  of  their  production.  This  essential  nature  of  the 
idea  cannot  be  disregarded  or  transcended  in  reasoning  from 
effect  to  cause  without  rendering  the  conclusion  invalid  by 
the  virtual  invalidation  of  the  idea  on  which  it  rests.  The 
infinite  attributes  of  God  cannot,  therefore,  by  mere  causa¬ 
tion,  be  proved  from  finite  effects,  however  great,  even  if  we 
are  to  allow  the  sudden  arrest  in  a  personal  being  of  the 
argument  by  which  we  ascend. 

In  reasoning  from  the  universe  as  a  finite  effect  to  the 
Creator  as  an  infinite  cause,  we  do  not  merely  enlarge  the 
cause ;  we  increase  it  by  that  unmeasured  quantity  which  lies 
between  the  largest  finite  product  and  infinite  power.  But 
it  may  be  asked :  Can  we  not  infer  the  presence  of  more 
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power  ill  a  free  agent  than  the  work  before  us  actually  re¬ 
quires  ?  Doubtless  ;  but  not  under  the  notion  of  cause  and 
effect.  On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  this  idea  has  been 
allowed  to  enter  the  domain  of  liberty,  and  been  brought  to 
explain  human  action,  that  action  has  been  looked  on  as  the 
only  possible  result  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  has 
occurred,  and  thus  as  a  complete  exponent  of  the  forces  tlieii 
and  there  present.  We  have,  by  this  reasoning,  been  cut  off 
from  that  amplificatiou  of  the  power  of  a  personal  agent  by 
which  we  infer  the  possibility  of  other  and  more  products  of 
action  than  those  actually  exhibited.  With  this  notion  as 
the  basis  of  reasoning,  we  are  only  able  to  say  of  the  moral 
agent  as  we  may  of  the  physical  cause,  that  under  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  might  exhibit  different.results. 

The  weakness  of  this  proof  of  a  Divind  Being,  its  want  of 
precision,  are  seen  in  the  language  it  employs.  It  infers 
from  certain  effects  a  cause,  from  this  cause  a  second  cause, 
till,  weary  of  pursuing  the  inference,  it  cuts  it  short  in  what 
it  calls  a  first  cause,  which,  taken  as  a  true  cause  with  no 
further  explanation,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms — an  overthrow 
and  denial  of  the  process  by  which  it  itself  has  been  reached. 
There  can  be  no  first  cause,  since  on  the  level  of  cause  and 
effect  merely  every  cause  must  itself  be  an  effect.  These 
words  are  applicable  to  the  same  thing  viewed  in  dilferent 
relations,  as  connected  upward  or  downward.  That  which  is 
strictly  first  must  be  more  than  a  cause.  To  suddenly  turn 
a  cause  into  a  first  cause,  is  to  make  of  it  instantly,  by  a 
mere  trick  of  words,  a  new  and  transcendent  thing  —  is  to  call 
the  link  of  a  chain  a  staple,  and  then  suspend  from  it  the 
otherwise  interminable  progression.  The  question  reverts : 
How  came  our  last  link  to  be  a  staple  ?  How  can  wc,  j)ass- 
from  link  to  link,  reasoning  that  one  link  always  implies 
another,  yet  find  so  opportunely  a  support  of  a  new  and  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  on  which  to  hang  them  all.  The  necessity,  wp 
understand,  but  not  the  method  by  which  it  is  met.  This 
seems  to  us  a  slip  of  the  argument.  We  are  carried  into  the 
obscure  distance,  and  a  new  idea  suddenly  passed  upon  us  as 
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if  it  were  in  lawful  continuation  of  the  process  thus  far  pur¬ 
sued.  There  is  due,  under  the  argument,  the  thousandth  or 
ten  thousandth  cause,  and  there  is  adroitly  slipped  in  its  place 
the  first-cause,  a  totally  distinct  idea,  transcendent  in  all  its 
proportions.  If  a  first-cause  means  a  cause,  our  argument 
has  not  reached  its  conclusion  ;  if  it  means  an  infinite  God, 
we  have  smuggled  in  the  notion  by  giving  it  a  false  and  infe¬ 
rior  label.  The  Creator  thus  comes  to  his  own  universe  only 
as  part  and  parcel  of  it. 

There  frequently  arises  in  connection  with  this  argument 
thus  handled  a  fatal  degradatioii  of  Deity.  The  adjective 
“  first,”  instead  of  lifting  the  notion  of  a  cause  up  to  the  true 
throne  of  the  Infinite,  is  dragged  down  by  it  to  some  interme¬ 
diate  ground  :  God  ceases  to  be  above  the  universe,  and  the 
entire  source  of  it.  Thus  Plato  could  believe,  and  philoso¬ 
phers  of  our  own  day  can  believe,  in  God  and  also  in  the 
eternity  of  matter  —  in  this  most  weighty  chain  of  causes  as 
not  lodged  in  his  hand.  The  notion  of  a  Deity  is  called  in  to 
explain  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  universe,  and  not  its 
existence.  True  to  this  line  of  argument,  the  cause  is  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  effect,  and  God  is  left  a  limited  agent,  working  in 
and  on  that  which  he  has  not  created. 

So,  too,  we  hear  those  who  would  be  startled  at  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  independent  existence  of  matter,  speaking  of  a 
nature  of  things  as  limiting  God's  action,  and  constituting 
laws  external  to  him  ;  of  geometric  principles  and  of  right  as 
assigning  superior  rules  to  his  rational  and  moral  nature. 
This  conception  is  that  of  a  necessary  framework  of  order 
found  by  Deity,  anticipating  and  giving  conditions  to  his 
action.  Thus  God  ceases  again  to  be  the  Absolute,  in  himself 
the  complete  and  only  source  alike  of  things,  events,  and  their 
rational  forms.  God  as  the  supreme,  uncreated  reason  finds 
every  law  of  thought,  of  rational  action  in  himself,  and  under 
these  laws  of  his  own  mind,  as  frameworks  of  order,  he  con¬ 
structs  a  universe.  That  nature  of  things  which  we  find, 
which  rules  our  thoughts  and  actions,  is  to  God  his  own 
nature.  Geometric  principles  arising  from  the  nature  of 
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thought,  of  mind,  do  not  flow  in  upon  God  from  matter,  but 
out  from  God  on  matter,  to  and  through  his  universe,  receiv¬ 
ing  its  fixed,  necessary  constitution  from  those  rational  powers 
which  shaped  it.  The  immutable  foundations  of  nature  are 
not  laid  in  itself,  but  rest  back  on  the  rock — the  Rock  of  Ages. 
Mind  is  the  source  of  law  to  nature,  not  nature  to  mind. 

For  these  two  reasons,  then,  the  idea  of  cause  is  not  the 
ground  of  a  satisfactory  argument  for  the  existence  of  God. 
There  is  an  illegitimate  substitution  of  one  idea  for  another  — 
a  first-cause  for  a  cause ;  and  there  is  an  inference  to  a  cause 
broader  than  the  entire  aggregate  of  effects.  The  notion  of 
cause  has  an  exceedingly  important  and  definite  work  to  do, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  the  more  liable  to  be  carried  beyond  its 
own  province.  Introduced  into  the  realm  of  freedom,  of 
spiritual  action,  it  has  brought  with  it  nothing  but  confusion. 
Motives  arc  not  causes,  nor  are  volitions  effects.  Till  tlie 
first  material  result  in  nerve  and  muscle  is  reached,  we  have 
no  cause  proper  ;  and  this  cause  we  at  once  find  true  to  the 
notion,  determining  the  effects  which  follow  it,  and  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  conditions  wliich  precede  it.  Choice  explains 
volition  by  its  own  independent,  explanatory  powers,  with  no 
aid  whatsoever  derived  from  the  exposition  of  effects  by  their 
appropriate  causes.  So,  too,  if  we  go  with  the  simjde  idea 
of  cause,  ranging  up  and  down  the  material  universe,  outside 
that  universe  in  search  of  a  Creator,  we  shall  fail,  cither  by 
overpassing  our  premises  in  our  conclusions,  or  by  dragging 
down  our  conclusions,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  our  })reinises, 
putting  them  under  the  fatal  lock  of  our  materialistic  rea¬ 
sonings. 

What,  then,  is  not  merely  the  practically  just,  but  the  theo¬ 
retically  correct,  the  safe  form  of  argument  for  the  existence 
of  God  ?  Explanation  in  all  cases  arises  under  some  idea 
native  to  the  mind.  The  impulse  to  know  in  any  given  case 
comes  from  the  presence  of  an  idea  ;  and  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing,  from  including  the  phenomena  under  the  intuitive 
idea  appropriate  to  them.  An  event  is  mentioned  in  our 
hearing ;  we  find  ourselves  prompted  to  make  several  in- 
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quiries  concerning  it.  Under  the  idea  of  time  we  wish  to 
know  when  it  occurred  ;  under  that  of  space,  where  it  hap¬ 
pened  ;  and  under  that  of  cause,  the  relation  in  which  it 
stood  to  previous  events.  The  impulse  to  inquire  arises  from 
these  ideas,  and  the  pleasure  of  knowledge  is  due  to  the 
reference  of  the  facts  in  period,  place,  and  causation  under 
them.  The  rumor  of  a  crime  agitates  the  popular  mijid. 
Curiosity  is  put  at  rest  by  learning  that  it  was  committed 
yesterday,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  in  a  designated 
house  in  Ann  Street,  Boston,  by  a  spccilied  person,  for  reasons 
given.  I  see  one  carried  by  wounded,  and  am  told  that  he 
was  injured  by  the  fall  of  a  brick  in  passing  from  Washington 
to  Court  Street.  Curiosity  is  again  satisfied.  The  loosened 
brick  is  referable  to  the  gale  of  wind,  while  the  blovving  of 
the  wind  is  one  of  those  familiar  facts  whicii  I  am  content  to 
leave  unexplained,  or  am  able  to  refer  with  more  or  less  dis¬ 
tinctness  to  general  laws. 

Other  notions  furnish  kindred  explanations  ;  that  of  free¬ 
dom  to  a  capricious  choice  ;  that  of  beauty  to  the  admiration 
bestowed  ;  that  of  right,  to  the  sense  of  obligation  expressed 
and  to  the  self-denial  incurred. 

Thus  each  original,  regulative  idea  brings  to  some  class  of 
facts  a  solution  in  which  the  mind  rests,  and  without  which 
it  will  not  rest.  Among  these  ideas  is  that  of  the  Infinite, 
in  its  full,  personal  form  of  unmeasured  wisdom  and  perfect 
power  —  of  the  Almighty.  That  such  a  notion  is  present  to 
the  mind,  we  need  no  other  proof  than  the  vexation  and 
denial  it  has  brought  to  philosophy.  It  has  been  to  all  sen¬ 
sational,  empirical  schools  of  thought  a  Bancho’s  ghost,  that 
would  not  down  ;  that  has  disappeared  at  one  point  only  to 
reappear  at  another  with  new  alarm  and  terror ;  that  has 
been  denied  to  philosophy  to  be  reclaimed  for  faith,  and  has 
vexed  and  worried  the  intellectual  eye  with  proportions  it 
could  not  measure,  and  yet  witli  a  substance  and  presence  it 
could  not  dispute.  This  veritable  idea,  appearing  ever  in 
the  experience  of  man,  often,  indeed,  under  limitations  too 
narrow,  in  vague,  disguised  semblance,  rather  than  in  full 
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valid  form ;  rising  always  in  the  field  of  speculation  and 
spiritual  thought  in  one  application  or  another  ;  now  as  the 
grand  abyss  of  space  in  which  all  things  lie  cradled  ;  now,  as 
the  unmeasured  flow  of  time  overstretching  on  either  side 
the  current  of  events  ;  now,  as  that  boundless,  personal,  in¬ 
dependent  Power*which  laps  in  its  strength  the  strength  of 
all  besides :  this  original  idea  has,  too,  its  office  of  explana¬ 
tion,  its  stroke  of  light,  and  gives  the  mind  rest  where  rest 
may  not  otherwise  be  found. 

The  universe  as  a  whole  —  for  the  mind  finds  it  made  up 
of  parts  and  periods,  definite  and  measurable,  bewildering 
indeed,  by  amplitude,  but  nowhere  transcending  the  simplest 
coherence  of  succession  ;  in  kind  like  the  phenomena  of  an 
hour  or  the  workmanship  of  a  single  orb,  —  this  universe 
grasped  in  its  completeness,  its  first  hour  travelled  back  to 
by  the  unbroken  flight  of  the  imagination,  its  utmost  border 
reached  across  the  continuous  though  indefinite  stretch  of 
intervening  spaces,  calls  for  explanation ;  and  this  explanation 
the  idea  of  the  Almighty  is  alone  able  to  furnish.  For  this 
very  purpose  is  it  present  to  the  mind,  and  herein  it  finds 
play,  affording  the  final  bourne,  the  last  repose  of  inquiry. 

The  infinite,  as  a  simple  idea,  is  applicable  to  other  objects 
besides  God  ;  when  we  affirm  it  of  his  attributes,  wlien  we 
say  the  Infinite,  as  if  he  alone  were  the  centre  and  source  of 
infinity,  we  take  from  it  its  abstract  character,  unite  it  with 
other  regulative  ideas,  as  that  of  liberty,  and  give  it  a  per¬ 
sonal,  concrete  existence.  It  is  this  infinite  —  the  Infinite 
One — who  stands  as  the  adequate  source  of  the  universe ;  and 
we  give  this  prominence  to  the  fact  of  infinity  because  it  is 
the  new  and  peculiar  fact  which  enables  this  Being,  this 
Person,  to  gather  and  hold  all  things  in  himself.  The  other 
notions  present  are  not  those  which  impart  this  breadth  of 
explanation,  though  indeed  requisite  to  it.  It  is  by  this 
union  of  the  infinite  and  the  personal  in  God  that  the  idea 
becomes  so  powerful  an  intellectual  solvent. 

There  is  between  this  notion  of  the  Infinite  and  that  of  a 
simple  cause  a  difference  in  office  as  great  as  in  intrinsic 
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character.  A  cause  is  to  an  eflfect  what,  in  the  river,  tlie 
section  above  is  to  the  section  immediately  below  it,  while 
the  infinite  is  the  fountains  fed  from  within  themselves, 
whence  all  these  waters  flow.  The  river  as  a  whole  requires 
the  explanation  of  many  springs  which  maintain  it,  while  all 
tlie  parts  of  it  arc  understood  by  their  connection  with  ad¬ 
jacent  i)ortious.  What  the  notion  of  sequence,  continuity, 
is  to  the  stream,  the  idea  of  causation  is  to  the  current  of 
events.  It,  indeed,  prompts  us  to  push  our  inquiries  further 
and  further  back,  but  furnishes  us  neither  a  motive  nor  a 
jnethod  of  arresting  the  movement ;  this  is  the  office  of  quite 
another  idea.  Under  the  impulse,  which  the  inquiry  into 
causes  gives,  we  cannot,  indeed,  cast  anchor;  we  must  sail 
by  day  and  sail  by  night  out  toward  the  dim  horizon  ;  yet  we 
carry  all  our  conclusions  with  us,  we  gather  safely  on  ship¬ 
board  our  store  of  new  discoveries,  we  pay  out  our  cable  of 
valid  connections  behind  us,  and  feel  no  restless  yearnings 
for  some  final  and  transcendent  position  not  realized.  In 
short,  we  have  the  complacency  and  the  meagre  range  of 
positive  philosophy ;  we  arc  content  to  scatter  the  mystery 
for  an  eye-shot  ahead,  and  keep  in  telegraphic  connection 
with  the  admiring  throng  on  shore.  With  the  one  idea  of 
causation  this  is  all  the  mind  wishes  to  do,  is  able  to  do. 
But  there  is  with  us  the  means,  and  therefore  the  motives, 
for  a  more  profound  and  comprehensive  inquiry.  The  mind 
is  perpetually  leaving  the  point  of  discovery  actually  reached, 
lifting  itself,  like  a  bird  of  passage,  high  in  air,  high  in  con¬ 
templation,  till  the  physical  universe,  with  no  complete  ex¬ 
ploration  of  its  confines  is  yet  seen  to  round  off  like  a  globe 
before  it,  a  definite  presentation  of  that  Infinite  Power  which 
contains  it.  We  may  strive  to  call  back  the  mind  from  this 
its  native,  inevitable  flight,  as  the  trained  hawk  to  its  perch, 
to  compel  it  to  hunt  and  owl  at  our  bid  alone  ;  we  may  decry 
its  intrinsic,  upward  tendencies  as  superstitious ;  but  not  so 
can  the  rational  impulse  of  souls  be  quelled,  the  thirst  of 
immortality  quenched. 

The  notion  of  the  Infinite  is  not  arrived  at  as  the  result 
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of  an  argument,  as  the  running  out  of  a  conclusion.  It  is  a 
notion  antecedently  and  intuitively  in  the  mind,  necessary 
for  the  comi)rehension  of  any  actual  or  supposable  work  of 
creation,  the  only  possible  point  of  attachment  to  which  ex- 
jdanation  can  be  hung,  and  leave  the  mind  at  peace  forever. 
The  justification  of  the  power  lies  in  its  necessity  and  ad¬ 
equacy,  that  the  mind  is  impelled  to  the  conclusion,  and 
finds  rest  in  it.  And  this  is  the  exact  justification,  and  the 
only  justification,  of  any  mental  process,  for  instance,  that  by 
which  we  refer  thought  to  mind,  or  a  shattered  ball  to  the 
force  of  a  blow,  or  choice  to  will. 

If  we  contrast  comprehension  with  explanation  ;  if  we  say 
that  an  event  is  explained  when  referred  to  its  immediate 
source,  and  that  events  and  forces  are  comprehended  wdien 
taken  collectively  in  their  complete  relation  to  their  first 
source,  tlien  w'e  say,  there  is  no  comprehension  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  wdtliout  this  notion  of  the  Infinite,  as  there  is  no  ex¬ 
planation  of  its  parts  without  that  of  cause ;  and  that  the 
broader  process  has  the  same  logical  necessity  and  validity 
as  the  narrower  one.  An  ideal  effect  we  explain  by  an  ideal 
cause,  while  an  actual  effect  implies  an  existing  cause.  So 
an  ideal  universe  is  comprehended  by  an  ideal  Creator,  while 
an  actual  universe  looks  for  its  comprehension  to  an  ever¬ 
present  Jehovah.  There  is  here  simply  the  mind’s  necessary 
action  in  putting  this  comprehending  idea  side  by  side  with, 
and  in  full  explanation  of,  the  acknowledged  facts.  The 
mind  rests  with  the  two,  and  only  thus  can  it  rest,  as  when 
an  event  is  assigned  to  a  period,  a  transaction  to  a  place. 
The  infinite  entering  through  the  various  attributes  of  God, 
gives  perfect  or  absolute  power,  perfect  or  absolute  wisdom, 
and  these,  centered  in  a  Personal  Being,  give  us  an  adequate, 
and  the  only  adequate,  explanation  of  the  universe.  This 
reasoning  does  its  work  perfectly,  and  therein  it  finds  perfect 
justification. 

The  most  simple  processes  of  mind  are  those  which  occasion 
the  most  perplexity,  if  we  once  doubt  their  justness  and  seek 
a  proof  impossible  to  be  given.  Axioms  rest  on  simple  ac- 
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ceptance ;  sensations  are  the  postulates,  the  initiatory  points 
of  experience.  Science  uses  without  hesitation  the  notion  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  by  inseparable  association  unites  the 
very  idea  of  explanation  with  it.  The  reasoning  faculties 
thus  long  and  laboriously  disciplined  by  inquiries  into  ma¬ 
terial  phenomena,  there  learn  to  attach  satisfaction,  convic¬ 
tion  to  no  result  which  does  not  at  length  reveal  this  causal 
connection.  It  is  merely  the  simplicity  and  familiarity  of 
the  notion  which  gives  the  mind,  in  all  its  scientific  attain¬ 
ments,  contentment.  When,  however,  it  comes  to  a  problem 
to  which  its  favorite  solution  is  inapplicable,  which  lies  by 
inherent  nature  in  a  new  department,  governed  by  obstinate 
habit,  it  forgets  to  carry  with  it  only  principles,  and  not 
methods,  to  accept,  as  at  the  first,  the  simple  postulates  of 
the  field  before  it,  and  work  quietly  and  safely  under  them. 
The  old  laws  are  brought  to  the  new  realm,  and  the  Creator 
is  called  a  first-cause.  Some,  struck  with  the  philosophical 
contradictions  of  the  language,  dismiss  the  notion  of  a  Creator 
altogether ;  others,  with  more  faith  and  less  consistency, 
retain  it,  yet  limit  it  with  their  conditions,  and  darken  it 
with  their  explanations.  In  fact,  the  proof  of  God’s  existence 
is  too  simple,  too  independent,  too  much  of  its  own  kind,  to 
satisfy  some  minds.  The  two  conceptions,  the  universe  and 
the  Almighty,  are  present  to  the  mind  with  complete,  ex¬ 
planatory  power  ;  the  second  necessary  to  the  first,  the  first 
the  proof  of  the  second.  This  is  the  argument,  and  the  whole 
of  it;  and  men  would  believe  it  quicker  if  it  were  more,  and 
more  difficult.  It  is  as  simple  and  independent  as  any 
process  can  be  ;  as  that  we  so  constantly  strive  to  substitute 
for  it,  of  understanding  two  things  when  one  is  known  as 
the  cause  and  the  other  as  the  effect.  Our  matrimony  of  the 
universe  with  its  Maker  is  as  complete  and  just  a  union 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  mind  as  this  other  wedlock  of 
effects  and  causes.  It  is  nothing  but  the  deception  of  famil¬ 
iarity,  of  repeated  application,  which  makes  the  one  result 
more  satisfactory  than  the  other. 

It  is  evident  that  the  manner  in  which  we  conceive  of 
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matter  will  have  much  to  do  with  the  directness  and  convic¬ 
tion  with  which  we  refer  it  to  the  sustaining  power  of  God. 
Some  conceptions  arc  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  it  the 
instant,  the  constant  putting  forth  of  his  force ;  as  much 
filled  and  inflated  with  his  strength,  his  life,  as  the  bubble 
by  the  breath  of  him  who  blows  it.  Such  a  conception  is 
that  which  resolves  all  things  into  their  constituent  forces, 
into  the  powers  they  are  capable  of  exerting,  and  looks, 
therefore,  upon  every  property  and  quality  and  existence 
itself,  as  an  active,  tense  state,  like  that  of  a  drawn  bow,  ready 
to  fling  the  arrow. 

There  is  thus  in  matter  strictly  no  passivity,  no  perma¬ 
nence,  no  more  ability  to  remain  as  it  is  without  a  constant 
renewing  of  the  force  that  is  in  it,  than  suddenly  to  exhibit 
new  attributes  without  the  infusion  of  new  power.  As  in 
the  hydraulic  press  the  entire  pressure,  silent  though  active, 
rests  back  on  the  piston,  and  disappears  the  instant  the  force 
is  taken  from  this  its  fountain-head,  so  in  this  conception, 
matter  in  its  active  and  apparently  passive  forms,  maintains 
itself  by  a  constant  exertion  of  force,  and  in  the  language 
of  the  figure,  needs,  therefore,  a  steady  hand  on  the  piston 
rod  to  prevent  an  immediate  and  universal  collapse. 

To  most  minds  this  conception  is  not  difficult  as  regards  a 
force  like  that  of  gravity,  which,  instantly  renewed,  seems  to 
act  without  exhaustion,  to  have  in  it  the  possibility  of  un¬ 
limited  results,  and  in  every  moment  of  time  and  point  of 
space  to  stand  ready  to  apply  its  power.  A  force  like  that  of 
cohesion,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  so  ready  to  regard 
as  continually  exerted.  It  only  impresses  us,  when,  by  ten. 
sion  its  strength  is  actually  shown.  A  wire  straightened  by 
a  weight  of  a  hundred  pounds,  presents  itself  as  exerting 
more  force  than  when  it  lies  in  idle  coils ;  and  in  the  latter 
form  therefore  is  spoken  of  as  containing  latent  force. 

It  may  aid  us  in  regarding  simple  cohesion  as  a  state  of 
intense  action  to  observe  how,  in  the  equivalence  of  forces, 
the  most  active  may  assume  the  form,  or  at  least  be  replaced 
by  the  most  passive.  Thus  certain  amounts  of  motion,  of 
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light,  of  heat,  of  electricity,  are  equivalent  to  each  other,  and 
to  certain  amounts  of  chemical  action.  In  chemical  com¬ 
pounds  these  forces  as  chemical  affinity  may  lie  dormant, 
that  is,  unobserved,  for  long  periods,  and  yet  at  their  expira¬ 
tion  return  in  full  measure  to  their  first  form  of  apparent, 
demonstrative  action.  Now  the  force  of  cohesion,  which  most 
of  all  gives  us  the  notion  of  dead  matter,  doing  nothing  and 
requiring  nothing  for  its  explanation,  is  very  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  with  chemical  force  as  affinity,  often  coming  and  going 
with  it ;  while  this  chemical  power  is  found  under  careful 
and  varied  experiment  to  be  replaced  in  exact  measure  by 
the  most  active  of  forces,  such  as  heat  and  electricity,  them¬ 
selves  capable  of  a  further  resolution  into  mechanical  power. 
Thus  a  metal,  losing  its  cohesion  under  chemical  action,  may, 
as  in  the  Voltaic  pile,  give  rise  to  electricity,  and  through  it 
to  visible  motion,  and  a  resolution  of  passive  into  active  forces 
be  effected,  indicating  that  the  difference  between  them  is 
one  of  semblance  rather  than  of  substance ;  and  that  if  the 
mind  seeks  a  power  immediately  back  of  a  developed  or  open 
force,  it  should,  none  the  less,  back  of  a  dormant  or  concealed 
one.  Under  this  conception  God  is  that  pivot  or  centre  of 
power  on  which  the  whole  universe  rests  back,  from  Avhich 
it  streams  forth.  Thus  the  work  of  God  cannot  exist  a  mo¬ 
ment  without  him ;  and  every  part  of  it  implies  his  immediate 
presence. 

A  strict  application  of  this  notion  of  cause  and  effect  would 
seem  also  to  lead  to  this  view  of  matter.  Intense  activity  is 
often  at  once  developed  by  matter.  An  acid  may  speedily 
overcome  the  cohesion  of  metals,  and  gunpowder,  in  explosion, 
instantly  sets  free  the  most  terrific  power.  If  these  and  sim¬ 
ilar  forces  are  capable  of  independent  existence  ;  if  they  arc 
inherent  in  matter;  if  they  come  from  it  instead  of  flow 
through  it,  —  then  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect  finds  sudden 
and  premature  arrest.  Its  office  and  action  in  the  mind  be¬ 
comes  confused  and  contradictory.  The  force  which  shivers  a 
ball  requires  reference,  but  not  that  which  holds  it  together. 
The  action  of  force  here  and  there  is  causal,  but  the  exist- 
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eiice  of  force  in  its  storehouse,  matter,  is  without  cause. 
Thus  all  is  inconsistent;  force  now  demands  explanation, 
anon  demands  no  explanation,  and  our  capricious  reasons 
come  and  go  with  the  mere  accidents  of  form  and  position. 
The  force  of  gunpowder  suddenly  re-appears,  and  its  pres¬ 
ence  calls  forth  no  attribution  to  a  higher  source,  while  the 
cree[)ing  of  a  hug  and  the  fall  of  a  stone  seek  explanation  in 
the  intervention  of  some  force  further  back  than  that  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  movement  itself.  If  force  as  force  ever  requires, 
it  should  always  require,  reference  to  an  agency  deeper  than 
itself ;  otherwise,  the  action  of  the  mind  becomes  arbitrary 
and  factitious,  handling  like  phenomena  with  diverse  laws. 

But  this  conception  of  matter  is  not  so  established  that  all 
accept  it.  Matter  is  regarded  by  many  as  capable  of  inde¬ 
pendent  existence,  as  the  source  of  powers,  the  centre  of 
properties.  Thus  the  inanimate,  physical  universe,  with  all 
that  order  and  beauty  which  are  the  interplay  of  its  own 
forces,  the  products  of  its  own  laws,  resting  back  for  support 
on,  or  rather  expressing  the  nature  of,  matter  in  its  various 
forms,  is  a  self-sustaining  and  self-governed  product,  ened- 
ing  only  the  postulate  of  its  own  existence  for  the  perfect 
explanation  of  all  its  phenomena,  present  and  progressive. 
With  this  prevalent  conception  of  matter,  what  proof  do  sim¬ 
ply  physical  facts  and  events  present  of  the  being  of  a  God  ? 

No  argument  can  be  derived  from  the  order  merely  of  the 
world,  since  that  order  arises  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
elements  of  which  it  is  made,  and  is  wholly  referable  to  that 
nature.  There  is  no  mechanical  shaping  and  transfer  of 
material  in  the  world  like  that  which  man  occasions.  All 
events  proceed  under  natural  forces,  that  is,  forces  which 
inhere  in  and  constitute  matter ;  and,  matter  being  granted 
in  its  own  nature  and  properties,  nothing  more  is  required  to 
secure  a  universe.  All  the  order,  the  adaptations  which 
grow  out  of  the  subtile  interaction  of  laws,  prove  nothing 
which  is  not  proved  by  the  simple  existence  of  matter,  since 
this  harmony  and  these  adjustments  are  involved  in  the  very 
nature  of  matter,  in  how  chaotic  soever  a  form  it  may  at  first 
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present  itself.  Diffused,  impalpable,  nebulous,  it  at  once, 
of  its  own  bent  and  bias,  commences  a  work  of  creation,  so  far 
as  that  work  is  one  of  new  dispositions  and  combinations, 
and,  at  last,  issues  in  a  solar  system,  with  all  its  variety,  sep¬ 
aration,  complication,  and  beauty  of  parts,  —  a  system  which 
springs  by  inherent  power  from  its  own  germ  as  certainly  as, 
and  not  more  strangely,  than  the  oak  from  the  acorn,  the 
bird  from  the  egg. 

AVliat  argument,  then,  still  remains  to  us  for  the  existence 
of  God,  from  the  mere  presence  of  matter  under  this  concep¬ 
tion  of  it  ?  According  to  the  theory  of  its  nature  now  spoken 
of,  matter  is  entirely  capable  of  present,  independent  exist¬ 
ence,  and  has  been,  therefore,  at  all  past  points  of  time  so 
capable.  We  may,  then,  make  three  suppositions  concerning 
it ;  that  it  sprang  into  being  of  its  own  power ;  that  it  has 
always  existed ;  or  that  God  gave  it  being.  Tlie  first  suppo¬ 
sition  is  inadmissible,  because  of  the  notion  of  cause  and  effect. 
The  line  of  reasoning  which  this  idea  imposes  is  brought 
thereby  to  an  abrupt  and  unreasonable  conclusion. 

But  what  cuts  us  off  from  the  second  assertion,  that  it  has 
always  existed,  and  confines  us  to  the  third,  that  it  is  the 
work  of  God?  We  answer,  the  simple  fact  that  the  one  offers 
a  solution,  the  other  no  solution  of  the  problem.  By  assert¬ 
ing  the  eternity  of  matter,  we  simply  expand  the  proportions 
of  the  problem  so  far  that  we  can  no  longer  grasp  or  handle 
it,  and  thereupon  dismiss  it.  Thus  the  boy  asks  of  his  fellow 
how  a  large  boulder  before  them  came  there.  The  answer 
is  returned :  It  was  always  there  ;  and  the  edge  of  curiosity 
is  blunted.  Such  a  response  is  a  simple  evasion  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  not  a  solution  of  it. 

But  it  may  be  said  :  Do  you  not  do  the  same  thing  in  re¬ 
ferring  matter  to  God,  and  then  escaping  further  inquiry  by 
asserting  his  eternity  ?  We  answer :  The  eternity  of  God, 
infinite  in  all  his  attributes,  is  a  proportionate,  harmonious 
idea,  which  the  mind  readily  accepts ;  while  the  eternity  of 
matter,  finite  and  dependent  in  all  other  respects,  is  a  dispro¬ 
portionate,  unharmonious  notion,  not  egnsonant  with  thought. 

VoL.  XXIV.  No.  96.  93 
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The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  such  an  assertion  is  the  more 
felt  as,  tracing  it  backward,  we  find  matter  constantly  chang¬ 
ing,  assuming  more  and  more  primal,  elementary  forms,  thus 
preserving  the  similitude  of  the  finite  and  dependent,  and 
utterly  unable  to  assume  that  of  the  infinite  and  absolute. 

If,  however,  we  so  far  burden  the  argument  as  to  accept 
the  present  independent  existence  of  matter,  we  cannot  after¬ 
ward  deny  the  possibility  of  its  eternity,  sustaining  our  posi¬ 
tion  by  convincing  proof  derived  from  the  nature  of  matter 
itself.  Matter  that  can  now  exist  could  always  exist,  and  we 
may  evade  its  origin  by  pressing  it  out  of  sight.  The  more 
tenable  point  of  defense  is  its  constant,  absolute  dependence. 

There  will  always  remain,  moreover,  in  addition  to  the 
difficulties  now  referred  to,  a  very  important  element  unac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  supposition  that  matter  is  eternal,  —  the 
order  and  wisdom  involved  in  the  nature  and  relation  of  its 
forces.  We  may,  indeed,  refer  the  wisdom  which  the  world 
presents  to  the  properties  and  interaction  of  the  elements 
which  compose  it ;  but  the  inquiry  still  returns  :  How  came 
these  elements  possessed  of  such  properties,  so  marvelously 
related,  and  capable  by  blind  and  inevitable  action  of  reach¬ 
ing  results  not  to  be  surpassed  by  the  most  exalted  and  per¬ 
fect  wisdom  ?  To  make  such  inimitable  perfection  as  this 
finally  and  forever  referable  to  mere  matter,  is  to  break  down 
the  distinction  between  it  and  mind,  and  refer  that  to  irra¬ 
tional  and  blind  agents  which  exhibits  the  utmost  stretch  and 
scope  of  reason. 

This  is  to  violate  the  notion  even  of  cause  and  effect,  and 
make  the  fountain  less  than  the  waters  which  flow  from  it. 
The  wisdom  involved  is  not  adequately  explained  by  an 
unwise  cause ;  the  beauty  and  order  by  a  blind,  irrational 
force.  If  such  a  disposition  can  be  made  of  the  physical 
perfection  of  the  universe,  let  us  no  longer  infer  an  intelli¬ 
gent  agent  from  the  mere  fact  of  an  intelligent  product,  a 
builder  from  a  building,  a  writer  from  a  book.  It  is  found 
at  length  that  light  can  come  out  of  darkness,  that  this 
mighty  flood  of  thought,  that  goes  pouring  on  in  the  world 
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about  US,  sprang,  like  ajiy  other  waters,  out  of  the  earth,  and 
came  from  the  dead,  silent,  unthoughtful  depths  of  mere 
physical  existence. 

We  have  thus  far  separated  the  inanimate  from  the  ani¬ 
mate  world,  because  the  last  presents  a  distinct  phase  of  the 
argument.  We  are  not  able  to  show  that  matter  had  a 
beginning ;  we  are  able  to  show  that  life  in  its  various  forms 
has  had  a  commencement  on  this  globe,  and  this  fact  gives 
our  proof  a  new  premise.  None  deny  or  cavil  at  the  evidence 
afforded  by  geology  of  successive  periods  at  which  the  several 
forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  have  arisen. 

There  is  here  again,  however,  diversity  of  conceptions,  some 
giving  an  easier,  more  natural  foothold  to  the  argument  for 
a  Divine  Being  than  others ;  but  no  conception  is  able  wholly 
to  evade  its  force.  Some,  indeed,  would  educe  all  the  forms 
of  life  necessarily  from  each  other,  and  finally  from  mere 
material  forces  ;  but  this  theory  is  as  yet  so  purely  theoreti¬ 
cal,  so  far  transcends,  if  it  does  not,  as  most  think,  contradict 
observation,  and  is  burdened  with  so  many  objections  as  not 
in  this  connection  to  claim  consideration.  If  established, 
moreover,  the  most  it  can  do  is  to  throw  the  argument  back 
to  the  point  at  which  we  left  it  in  speaking  of  material  forces 
alone.  If  we  are  to  include  among  the  properties  of  matter 
the  wonderful  forces  of  life,  their  potential  development  and 
order,  much  more  impossible  and  unreasonable  does  it  be¬ 
come  to  leave  this  germ  big  with  a  universe,  this  animate 
compend  of  beauty  and  strength,  with  no  reference  to  a 
rational  source,  this  volume  of  volumes  with  no  ascription  to 
a  thoughtful  mind. 

Most  still  accept  the  independent  origin  of  species,  if  not 
of  species  as  now  classified,  yet  of  other  species  more  inclu¬ 
sive  than  these.  Here,  then,  the  several  lines  of  force  repre¬ 
sented  in  distinct,  organic  products,  in  plants  and  animals, 
are  traced  to  a  beginning.  These  threads  of  power  disappear 
from  the  earth,  and  we  intelligibly  dispose  of  them  only  as 
we  gather  them  all  up  in  the  hand  of  a  Creator.  Now,  if  not 
before,  here,  if  not  elsewhere,  the  exigency  arises  which  calls 
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forth  the  idea  the  mind  has  at  hand  of  the  Almighty  ;  and 
the  two,  the  fact  and  the  idea,  unite  in  an  explanation  which 
is  sound  because  it  is  satisfactory. 

The  conception  we  have  of  the  nature  of  vital  force,  though 
not  capable  of  reducing  the  proof  below  that  now  given,  may 
considerably  enhance  it.  We  may  regard  this  force  as  in¬ 
hering  in  matter  as  another  and  new  attribute  ;  or  we  may 
look  upon  it  as  a  force  above  matter,  shaping  to  its  own  ends 
tlie  chemical  and  mechanical  forces  belonging  to  the  physical 
elements  it  employs.  On  the  first  supposition  vital  force  is 
a  peculiar  property  of  certain  kinds  of  matter,  very  different, 
indeed,  from  other  properties,  yet  capable  of  the  same  inde¬ 
pendent  existence  —  an  existence  identified  with,  and  trans¬ 
mitted  by,  the  physical  germs  which  contain  it. 

The  phenomena,  therefore,  of  the  organic  world,  though 
more  complex,  more  replete  with  instances  of  striking  adapta¬ 
tions,  of  means  immediately  reaching  a  beneficent  end,  still 
transpire,  like  those  of  the  inorganic  world,  under  the  neces¬ 
sary  action  of  forces  having  no  existence  except  as  properties 
of  matter.  These  germs  created,  and  the  various  forms  of  life 
have  through  their  whole  career  the  same  complete  evolution 
from  within  themselves  that  belongs  to  a  nebulous  mass  in 
the  slow  circuit  of  ages,  directing,  consolidating  itself  into  a 
sun,  planets,  and  satellites.  This  view,  if  the  creation  of 
species  could  be  escaped,  would  at  once  coalesce  with  that 
which  regards  matter  as  eternal,  and  would  be  ready  to  pos¬ 
tulate  the  vital  force  with  the  other  properties  of  its  physical 
elements. 

This  theory  is  burdened  with  the  great  difficulty  of  suppos¬ 
ing  that  that  discriminating  force  which  is  to  give  separation 
and  form  and  office  to  all  the  complex  organs  of  the  animal 
body,  as  that  of  man,  can  inhere  entire  in  a  microscopic  cell, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  by  any  discoverable  dif¬ 
ference  from  those  cells  which  are  to  be  developed  into  other 
most  diverse  forms  of  life ;  nay,  more,  that  it  can  give  rise 
indefinitely  to  forces  like  and  equal  to  itself,  thus  containing 
within  itself  a  power  susceptible  of  unlimited  expansion,  able, 
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as  tlie  case  may  be,  to  occupy  aii  island,  a  continent,  a  liemi- 
spliere,  a  world,  with  shoots  of  its  inexhaustible  self.  Owing 
to  its  intangible  character,  we  shall  lay  but  little  stress  on  the 
first  difficulty, — that  a  discriminating,  controlling  force  which 
must  be  every  instant  in  every  part  of  the  animal  during 
its  entire  period  of  growth ;  that  must  construct  each  organ 
and  become  in  it  the  source  of  totally  distinct  phenomena; 
that  must  form  the  liver  and  secrete  bile  therein  ;  the  stom¬ 
ach,  furnish  it  as  solvents  with  gastric  juices,  and  set  it  in 
peristaltic  motion  ;  the  eye,  and  be  present  to  see  through  it ; 
the  ear,  and  hear  by  means  of  it ;  the  brain,  and  accumulate 
therein  that  nervous  energy  and  establish  those  external 
connections  which  make  it  the  organ  of  thought  and  the 
centre  of  force  ;  the  bones  and  reknit,  renew,  and  enlarge 
them  as  the  exigency  of  the  plan  requires,  —  that  a  power 
like  this  can  hardly  be  thought  of  as  lodged  in  its  complete¬ 
ness  in  a  microscopic  cell, —  and  will  urge  the  second  objec¬ 
tion,  which  is  not  one  of  conception  merely. 

This  theory  shows  no  parity  between  the  cause  and  its 
effects.  One  acorn  is  the  source  of  a  million,  each  as  com¬ 
plete  as  itself,  each  with  the  full  measure  of  pristine  power. 
But  a  force  that  can  be  thus  subdivided  without  loss  is  fabu¬ 
lous,  a  mythical  force,  not  a  natural  one.  Must  we  thus  get 
back  to  miracles  in  the  heart  of  nature  ?  Either  the  force 
of  the  million  did  not  inhere  in  the  single  acorn,  or  each  one 
of  the  million  has  not  the  full  power  of  the  species.  It  is  in 
violation  of  the  equality  of  causes  and  effects  that  we  make 
the  germ  pregnant  with  all  the  actual  and  possilde  progeny 
of  a  thousand  years. 

A  more  philosophical  conception,  therefore,  is  that  which 
looks  upon  life  or  “the  lives”  as  working  upon  matter,  or¬ 
ganizing  it  and  imparting  to  it  vital  power,  without  being 
identified  as  an  attribute  with  any  [)art  of  it,  not  even  with 
the  germ  whence  it  springs.  Thus  the  life  maintains  an 
immaterial  existence,  as  much  so  as  the  spirit  of  man. 

This  view  receives  confirmation  from  the  increasing  proof 
that  goes  to  show  that  all  vital  phenomena  occur  in  connec- 
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tioii  with  chemical  and  mechanical  forces,  which  arc  neither 
increased  or  diminished  in  volume ;  that  in  muscular  action 
there  is  a  destruction  of  fiber,  in  thought  a  decomposition  of 
brain-tissue,  in  animal  heat  a  series  of  equivalent  chemical 
changes.  Thus  throughout,  growth  stores  up  in  some  form 
of  cliemical  affinity  power  which,  in  the  constant  dissolution 
and  reconstruction  of  the  body,  shows  itself  as  muscular, 
nervous,  and  vital  action.  New  forces  are  not  created,  but 
old  forces  are  used  under  new  forms  and  conditions  by  the 
vital  principle.  There  is  always  the  taking  of  something 
present,  the  transmutation  of  power  from  one  form  to  an¬ 
other,  in  vital  action ;  as  when  light  and  heat  furnish  the 
initial  forces  for  building  up  the  tree,  wliich  may  again  by 
combustion  be  made  to  yield  light  and  heat.  The  combus¬ 
tion  of  the  human  body  is  muscular  and  mental  action,  arid 
whenever  these  appear  there  is  the  liberation  of  power  pre¬ 
viously  held  in  chemical  compounds.  Nor  is  the  power  thus 
liberated  any  more  created  in  the  formation  of  the  oi'ganic 
product  than  in  its  dissolution.  Then,  as  in  previous  and 
subsequent  processes,  the  native  force  of  the  elements  and 
agents  employed  are  made  available,  though  under  condi¬ 
tions  which  vital  force  can  alone  secure,  and  for  ends  which 
it  constitutes. 

Careful  investigation  shows  in  many  cases,  and  with  much 
probability  carries  the  conclusion  to  all,  tlia-t  the  vital  power 
is  what  it  is  by  the  new  conditions  which  it  secures  more 
than  by  any  new  property  it  imparts  to  matter,  or  peculiar 
force  it  gives  rise  to  in  it ;  that  a  stream  of  forces  under 
various  forms,  as  chemical  affinity,  light,  heat,  electricity, 
and  motion,  is  pressing  about  and  passing  through  its  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  that  each  vital  action  involves  the  employment  of 
one  or  other  of  these  forces  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
results  wrought. 

Thus  life  becomes  an  invisible  agent,  not  inherent  in  mat¬ 
ter  but  acting  on  it,  showing  itself  as  the  architect  of  living 
things,  so  deftly  using  and  dexterously  intertwining  the  blind 
powers  of  nature  as  by  means  of  them  to  cause  the  plant  to 
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spring  freely  from  the  earth,  the  bird,  at  the  loosening  touch 
of  heat,  to  separate  itself  part  by  part  from  the  contents  of  the 
egg,  and  tho  embryo  to  renew  tlie  form  of  the  parent  by 
materials  and  forces  as  inherently  capable  of  one  product  as 
another.  The  pipes  of  the  organ  are  mechanically  filled  with 
wind ;  the  organist  touches  the  keys  and  gives  us  the  har¬ 
mony  of  music.  Sufficient  forces  are  present  in  nature,  the 
lives  play  upon  them,  and  straightway  spring  forth  flowers 
and  forests,  birds  and  beasts,  and  man,  giving  to  the  world 
the  marvellous  harmony  of  its  living  things. 

This  conception  of  life  lifts  it  entirely  away  from  matter, 
makes  it 'a  purely  spiritual  power,  if  not  intelligently,  at 
least  instinctively,  pursuing  the  divine  plan,  and  prepares  the 
mind  for  the  acceptance  of  that  divine  agency  with  which 
some  at  least  would  identify  life,  and  all  must  feel  it  closely 
allied. 

Restating  the  conclusions  now  arrived  at,  we  reject  in  the 
proof  of  the  existence  of  God  the  reasoning  from  effect  to 
cause,  as  unable  to  reach  that  for  which  it  sets  out ;  and 
equally  unable  to  arrest  its  steps  if  it  should  reach  it.  We 
substitute  for  the  notion  of  cause  another  alike  native  to  the 
mind,  that  of  an  infinite  Creator.  We  affirm  the  existence 
of  such  a  Being  to  be  proved  by  the  existence  of  the  universe, 
a  product  not  to  be  otherwise  explained,  and  thus  perfectly 
explained.  The  supposition  of  the  eternity  of  matter  we 
regard  as  an  evasion,  not  as  a  solution,  of  the  problem.  It 
also  leaves  the  element  of  wisdom,  and  organic  products 
directly  traceable  to  their  origin,  unexplained.  Confirmatory 
of  the  conclusion  thus  reached,  though  not  necessary  to  it,  is 
that  view  of  matter  which  regards  it  as  centres  of  force ;  and 
of  life,  which  looks  upon  it  as  a  power  neither  identical  with 
nor  belonging  to  matter. 

The  more  we  searcli  for  God  the  more  he  evades  us.  Let 
his  presence  escape  us  on  tlie  right,  and  we  turn  in  vain  to 
the  left.  We  must  find  him  everywhere  if  we  w'ould  find 
him  anywhere.  Wo  must  reach  his  power  in  the  stone  our 
foot  strikes  against ;  his  glory  in  the  sunbeam  that  parts  the 
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cloud  and  falls  in  floods  before  us ;  his  life  and  love  in  the 
love  and  life  that  warm  our  hearts.  Direct,  quick,  unwa¬ 
vering,  must  be  the  flight  of  the  soul  heavenward.  Unless 
we  accept  it  fearlessly  we  cannot  beat  this  spiritual  atmos¬ 
phere  or  rise  in  it. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  BUNSEN. 

BY  REV.  E.  BURGESS,  LATE  MISSIONARY  OP  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  IN  INDIA. 


When  we  read  the  account  of  the  last  hours  of  Bunsen  in 
the  interesting  obituary  notice  of  him  which  was  published  in 
our  journals  soon  after  his  death,  we  should  have  entertained 
from  it  a  far  higher  idea  of  his  Christian  character  than  we 
did,  had  we  not  previously  read  his  “  Egypt’s  Place  in  Uni¬ 
versal  History.”  But  having  read  that  work  we  were  puz¬ 
zled  to  understand  how  one  who  treats  the  holy  scriptures  as 
he  does,  should  even  appear  to  be  an  evangejical  Christian. 
It  was  altogether  contrary  to  our  observation,  and  we  thought 
contrary  to  the  observation  and  experience  of  the  world,  that 
one  who  adopts  principles  of  interpretation  such  as  Chevalier 
Bunsen  does  in  the  work  above  alluded  to,  should  give  evidence 
of  such  a  heartfelt  reception  of  the  Saviour  as  is  implied  in 
the  language  of  his  obituary  notice.  And  we  could  remove 
the  difficulty  only  by  the  supposition  that  that  language,  as 
coming  from  his  lips,  had  less  than  its  usual  meaning,  or  his 
mind  had  undergone  a  transforming  change  between  the 
time  of  his  last  great  literary  work  going  from  his  hands  and 
his  death.  Perhaps  cither  supposition  is  possible.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  more  agreeable  to  entertain,  though  we  have  seen  no 
evidence  of  its  being  fact.  Bunsen  professes  to  regard  the 
holy  scriptures  as  of  divine  authority,  and  to  treat  them  as 
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such  ;  yet  uo  one  of  their  bitterest  enemies,  it  seems  to  us, 
has  done  more  to  undermine  that  authority.^ 

“  Egypt’s  Place  in  Universal  History  ”  is  a  work  of  great 
pretensions;  and  we  confess  ourselves  inclined  to  accord  to  its 
author  greatness  of  conception,  and  great  industry  and  labor 
in  execution  ;  but  we  cannot  say  great  judgment  in  selecting 
materials  and  putting  them  together,  the  whole  bearing  the 
stamp  of  the  German  mind.  We  think  an  English  mind  of 
equal  ability,  and  with  similar  opportunities  for  research  and 
collecting  materials,  would  have  done  better,  even  had  its 
views  and  })rinciples  coincided  with  those  of  the  German  au¬ 
thor.  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  the  late  eminent  Sanscrit 
scholar  of  Oxford,  had  his  studies  been  turned  towards  Egypt 
as  they  had  been  towards  India,  with  the  opportunities  of 
Bunsen,  would,  we  think,  have  produced  a  more  valuable 
work.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  lumbering  matter  in  Bun¬ 
sen’s  work.  But  perhaps  this  feature  is  not  to  be  too  closely 

^  Wc  find  wc  are  not  alone  in  this  dilemma  respecting  the  religious  character 
of  Bunsen.  Since  writing  the  above  we  have  met  with  the  following  from  the 
pen  of  the  celebrated  writer,  the  Rev.  James  McCosh,  LL.U. 

“  The  question  will  be  asked,  How  was  it  possible  for  one  entertaining  such 
theoretical  views,  to  love  his  God  and  Saviour,  as  Bunsen  seemed  to  love  them, 
supremely  ?  Having  a  considerable  ac(iuaintance  with  the  Hegelian  philosophy, 
and  having  only  a  short  time  before  listened  to  the  lectures  of  some  of  the  most 
devoted  disciples  of  that  school,  I  think  I  can  understand  the  inconsistency, 
though  I  would  never  think  of  defending  it.  Bunsen  had  been  trained  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  century  when  Schclling  and  Hegel  (of  whom  he  always  spoke 
with  profound  admiration),  ruled  in  the  universities,  and  he  had  so  lost  himself 
in  ideal  distinctions  and  nomenclature,  that  his  words  were  not  to  be  interpreted 
as  if  the  same  expresions  had  been  used  by  another  man  ”  (The  Supernatural  in 
Relation  to  the  Natural,  Ap.  p.  368). 

This  is  doubtless  the  true  explanation,  though  we  arc  not  sure  that  we  arrive 
at  it  by  the  same  conclusion  w’ith  the  learned  author  who  advanced  it.  Eor,  in 
the  sentence  immediately  preceding,  he  thus  expresses  himself :  “  I  am  able  to 
say,  what  I  believe  I  can  say  of  no  other  with  whom  I  had  so  much  intercoui*se, 
that  we  never  conversed  during  these  five  days  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  with¬ 
out  his  returning,  however  far  he  might  be  oflf,  to  his  Bible  and  his  Saviour  as 
the  objects  that  were  evidently  dearest  to  him.  Some  of  my  British  readei-s  will 
be  astonished  when  I  have  to  add  that  one  evening  he  told  me  that  he  ‘  was  not 
sure  about  allowing  that  God  is  a  being,  and  he  certainly  could  not  admit  that 
God  is  a  person.’  ”  Can  such  a  man  be  a  Christian  ?  Yet  does  not  Dr.  McCosh 
regard  him  as  such  ? 

VoL.  XXIV.  No.  96. 
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criticized.  We  have  often  found  literary  lumber-houses  very 
valuable ;  so  much  so  that  we  will  put  up  with  an  author 
wlio  shows  a  little  vanity  in  collecting  lumber. 

We  liavc  said  the  conception  of  Bunsen’s  work  is  a  vast 
one.  “Egypt’s  Place  in  Universal  History!”  Egypt!  that 
land  of  pyramids  —  wliose  kings  are  enumerated  in  history 
under  thirty  distinct  dynasties ;  whose  monuments  antedate 
the  oldest  historic  records ;  whose  language  has  consumed 
the  lives  of  some  of  the  greatest  scholars  ;  the  source  whence 
the  wisest  of  the  ancient  Greeks  drew  their  wisdom ;  whose 
empire  had  extended  from  the  Nile  to  the  Indus,  before 
Greece  and  Rome  had  even  a  name  !  And  can  Egypt’s 
place  in  history  be  determined  and  described  ?  Bunsen  has 
attempted  it.  He  has  placed  himself  on  her  ancient  monu¬ 
ments  and  surveyed  the  immense  periods  of  lier  historic 
existence,  and,  as  he  thinks,  ascertained  her  “  place  ”  in  the 
history  of  man. 

To  his  own  great  industry  and  learning  he  has  joined  that 
of  all  the  learned  Egy[)tologcrs  from  Champollion  to  Lepsius ; 
in  short  what  human  learning  and  industry  could  do  to  fix 
Egypt’s  place  in  history,  it  would  seem  has  been  done  by 
Bunsen  in  these  five  volumes.  He  maintains  that  her  lan¬ 
guage  was  in  the  process  of  formation  as  early  as  14,000 
B.c.  At  that  time  it  had  reached  the  stage  of  “  complete 
parts  of  speech  beyond  the  distinction  between  full  words 
(nouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives)  and  formatives.”  At  13,000 
B.c.  it  had  “  declensions  and  conjugations,  with  affixes,  suf¬ 
fixes,  and  endings.”  At  12,000  b.c.  was  the  “  commence¬ 
ment  of  symbolical  hieroglyphics,  i.e.  picture-writing  ”  ;  and 
“  primitive  syllabications,”  with  some  other  improvements, 
at  11,000  B.c.  Then  at  10,000  b.c.,  or  thereabout,  happened 
Noah’s  flood  (see  Synopsis  of  the  Four  Ages  of  the  World, 
below). 

It  is  not  our  design  to  review  Bunsen’s  work  as  a  whole. 
It  is  too  deep  in  monumental  loro  for  us  to  attempt  such  a 
task.  We  only  design  to  set  before  the  readers  of  the  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra  his  system  of  Chronology,  with  a  few  friendly 
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criticisms  thereon.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statements 
that  he  sets  aside  entirely  the  commonly  received  opinions 
respecting  the  creation  of  man,  as  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
sacred  scriptures.  While  he  professes  great  reverence  for 
those  scriptures,  by  a  curious  principle  of  philosophical  inter¬ 
pretation,  he  deduces  conclusions  that  destroy  their  authen¬ 
ticity  and  value.  If  plain  language  can  be  made  to  mean 
what  Bunsen  makes  of  it,  it  can  be  made  to  mean  anything 
or  nothing,  to  suit  the  interpreter’s  purpose.  The  Christian 
geologist  can  admit,  without  violence  to  the  principles  of 
interpretation  or  controverting-  scripture,  that  the  earth  has 
existed  for  millions  of  years,  but  he  cannot  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  admit  that  man  has  existed  on  the  earth  more  than  six 
or  seven  thousand  years.^  And  just  here  is  the  point  of 
attack  on  the  Bible  where  infidels  are  making  their  most 
strenuous  efforts.  During  the  past  few  years  there  have 
been  numerous  alleged  discoveries  of  “  flint  implements,  the 
works  of  human  art,”  found  in  such  geological  formations  as 
prove  their  existence  before  the  Mosaic  date  of  man’s  crea¬ 
tion  on  any  received  system  of  chronology. 

Again,  the  bones  of  man  are  found  in  connection  with 
those  of  “  extinct  species  of  animals,”  and  in  “  undisturbed 
geological  formations,”  where  they  must  have  been  deposited 
before  the  date  assigned  by  Moses  to  man’s  creation.^  And 


^  Yet  still,  should  conclusive  evidence  compel  us  to  adtnit  that  man  has  existed 
on  the  earth  for  a  longer  period  than  the  Mosaic  account  allows,  even  according 
to  the  Septuagint,  it  would  scarcely  atfcct  the  general  authority  and  correctness 
of  the  Bible.  The  data  on  which  rests  the  epoch  of  man’s  creation  in  our  re¬ 
ceived  chronology  are  stated  in  a  comparatively  brief  space  which  would  be  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  few  lines  in  an  ordinary  volume  (Gen.  v.  3-.32  and  xi.  10-1.3).  The 
data  consist  of  a  genealogical  record  of  the  patriarchs,  from  Adam  to  Abraham, 
the  essential  part  consisting  in  numbers.  Now  should  irrefragable  evidence  — 
as  yet  such  evidence  has  not  been  produced  —  compel  ns  to  admit  that  this  rec¬ 
ord  as  we  now  have  it,  docs  not  give  the  true  time  since  the  creation  of  man,  the 
admission  does  not  necessarily  affect  the  divine  authenticity  of  the  Bible.  The 
passage  may  have  been  corrupted,  something  may  have  been  left  out  which  was 
in  the  original  record. 

-  It  is  sufficient  to  refer  the  reader  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell’s  recent  work  on  the 
“  Antiquity  of  Man  ”  for  these  general  statements. 
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now  Bunsen,  tlie  great  German  scholar  and  antiquarian, 
and  a  Christian,  comes  out  with  an  immense  array  of  learn¬ 
ing  to  show  that  man  existed  on  the  earth  20,000  (perhaps 
40,000)  years  before  Christ.  It  is  with  Bunsen’s  system, 
that  of  chronology,  that  we  are  now  concerned.  We  shall 
give  that  system,  and  the  principal  facts  and  reasons  on  which 
it  rests,  as  near  as  we  can,  in  the  author’s  own  words.  In 
general,  we  think,  these  facts  and  reasons  need  only  to  be 
stated  in  order  to  be  discarded  as  insufficient  for  the  basis  of 
such  superstructure. 

At  the  risk  of  being  somewhat  tedious  to  a  portion  of  our 
readers,  we  present  in  full  the  first  part  of  our  author’s 
synopsis  of  his  system. 

“SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  FOUR  AGES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

“First  Age  of  the  World. 

“  Ancient  Antediluvian  History,  from  the  Creation  to  the  Flood,  — 
Primitive  Formation  of  Language  and  the  B(!ginning  of  the  Formation  of 
Mythology. 

The  Historical  Primitive  World  (I.  II.  III.).  (1-10,000  Year  of  Man ; 

20,000-10,000  B.c.) 

First  Period  (I.).  —  Formation  and  Deposit  of  Sinism  (20,000- 

l.'j.OOO  B.C.). 

Primitive  language,  spoken  with  rising  or  falling  cadence  —  elucidated 
by  gesture  —  accompanied  by  pure  pictorial  writing ;  every  syllable  a  word, 
every  word  a  full  substantive,  one  representable  by  a  picture. 

Deposit  of  this  language  in  Northern  China  (Shensi)  in  the  country  of 
the  source  of  the  Houngho-Slnism.  The  earliest  polarization  of  religious 
consciousness :  Kosmos  or  Universe,  and  the  Soul  of  Personality.  Objec¬ 
tive  worship,  the  firmament ;  subjective  worship,  the  soul  of  parents,  or 
the  manifestation  of  divine  in  the  family. 

Second  Period  of  the  World  (II.). — Formation  and  Deposit  ofPnm- 
itive  TuranUm:  The  eastern  polarization  of  Sinism  (15,000-14,000  B.c.). 

Pure  agglutinative  language :  formation  of  pollysyllabic  words  by  means 
of  unity  of  accent  .(word  accent). 

Origin  of  particles,  words  no  longer  substantive  and  full,  but  denoting 
the  mutual  relation  of  persons  and  things ;  finally  of  complete  parts  of 
speech. 

Deposit  of  this  stage  of  formation  in  Tlilbet  (Botya  language). 

Germ  of  mythology  in  substantiation  of  Inanimate  things  and  of  prop¬ 
erties. 
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Third  Period  (HI-)-  —  Formation  and  Deposit  of  Khamism  and  the 
Flood:  Western  polarization  of  Sinism  (14,000-11,000  B.c.). 

Formation  of  stems  into  roots  producing  derivative  words :  complete 
parts  of  speech  beyond  the  distinction  between  full  words  (nouns,  verbs, 
and  adjectives)  and  formative  words,  14,000 

Declensions  and  conjugations  with  affixes  and  endings;  stage  of  the 

Ejiyptian,  13,000 

Commencement  of  symbolical  Hieroglyphics,  i.e.  picture-writing;  but  with¬ 
out  the  introduction  of  the  phonetic  element  or  designation  of  sound,  12,000 
Deposit  of  this  language  in  Egypt,  owing  to  the  earliest  immigration  of 
West- Asiatic  primitive  Semites.  Invention  of,  or  advancement  in,  hiero¬ 
glyphic  signs  :  primitive  syllabarlum,  11,000 

The  Flood. — Convulsion  in  Northern  Asia.  Emigration  of  the  Arians 
out  of  the  country  of  the  sources  of  the  Oxus  (Gihon)  and  Jaxartes,  and 
of  the  Semites  out  of  the  country  of  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  11,000-10,000 

Second  Age  of  the  World. 

Ancient  Postdiluvian  History  —  From  the  Emigration  after  the  Flood 
down  to  Abraham  in  Mesopotamia.  Formation  of  the  Historical  Tribes 
and  Empires  of  Asia,  10,000-2878  B.c.”^ 


We  will  not  occupy  space  with  the  details  of  this  “  age.” 
Suffice  it  to  say  the  author  exhibits  the  same  wonderful 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  “  Egyptian  deposit” 
from  10.000  down  to  4,000  b.c.,  as  in  reference  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  age.  He  gives  definite  dates  for  numerous  events  in 
the  civil  and  religious  history,  e.g. 


“  The  Formation  of  Osirism, 

Close  of  the  Republican  period. 

Duration  of  the  sacerdotal  kings,  according  to  Manetho, 
1 855  years  :  end  of  the  sacerdotal  kings. 

Beginning  of  hereditary  kings  in  lower  Egypt, 

Duration  of  them  according  to  Manetho,  1790  years  :  end 
Perfect  formative  language, 

Menes,  the  first  king  of  the  first  Dynasty, 

Abraham, 

The  Exodus, 


10,000  B.c. 
9,086  B.c. 

7,231  B.C. 
5,413  B.c. 
3,624  B.C. 
4,000  B.c. 
3,623  B.c. 
2,878  B.C. 
1,320  B.c.” 


It  is  safe  to  say  in  general,  that  such  a  mass  of  pure  as¬ 
sumption  as  our  author  has  here  put  forth  is  nowhere  else 
to  be  found  in  any  professedly  historical  or  chronological 


'  Egypt’s  Place  in  Universal  History,  vol.  iv.  pp.  485-497. 
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work.  He  frequently  says,  “  according  to  Manetho,”  while 
Manetlio  affords  not  the  least  support  for  the  declaration  put 
forth  on  his  authority. 

The  following  sentences  are  valuable  as  showing  our 
author’s  manner  of  assuming  his  premises  and  drawing  his 
conclusions,  as  well  as  exhibiting  a  cardinal  principle  of  his 
work : 

“  But  if  we  find  almost  four  thousand  years  before  our  era,  a  mighty  em¬ 
pire  possessing  organic  members  of  a  very  ancient  type,  a  peculiar  written 
character  and  national  art  and  science,  we  must  admit  that  it  required 
thousands  of  years  to  bring  them  to  maturity  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  If 
again  its  language  be  shown  to  be  a  deposit  of  Asiatic,  and  by  no  means 
tlie  oldest  formation,  it  will  be  admitted  upon  reflection  to  be  a  sober  con¬ 
clusion  that  we  require  some  20,000  years  to  explain  the  beginnings  of  the 
development  of  man,  which  have  been  only  once  violently  interrupted  in 
its  primeval  birthplace”  (Vol.  iv.  p.  21). 

“  The  question  as  to  the  place  of  Egypt  in  historical  chronology  is  thus  at 
once  changed  to  that  of  its  place  in  the  whole  development  of  man.  We 
pass  out  of  the  domains  of  chronology  and  history,  into  that  of  pure  philos¬ 
ophy”  (Vol.  iv.  p.  22). 

We  have  here  a  statement  of  a  fundamental  principle  of 
the  author ;  a  principle  by  which  he  is  guided,  and  which 
underlies  his  whole  work.  It  is  the  founding  of  a  system  of 
chronology  on  the  principles  of  philosophy.  We  are  fond  of 
philosophy  when  it  is  sound  and  in  its  place  ;  and  we  do  not 
assert  that  it  has  no  connection  with  chronology.  When  the 
materials  for  a  strict  historical  chronology  do  not  exist,  we 
have  no  objections  to  philosophy  doing  her  utmost  to  elucidate 
and  present  probable  truth.  But  the  danger  is  that  she  will 
transcend  the  limits  of  her  just  domain.  This  we  think  she 
has  done  under  the  guidance  of  Bunsen.  She  magnifies 
the  difficulties  arising  from  the  received  chronology  of  Bible 
history,  and  then  resorts  to  expedients  that  destroy  the 
truthfulness  of  that  history.  Certainly  in  such  a  work  as 
this  she  should  be  watched,  and  her  supposed  facts  and  her 
expedients  be  severely  scrutinized.  If  our  faith  in  Bible 
history  is  to  be  undermined  by  philosophy,  let  us  know  what 
is  proposed  in  its  place. 

The  principal  facts  on  which  the  author  rests  his  system, 
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and  the  mode  of  argumentation,  are  foreshadowed  in  the 
following  extracts. 

“  Philosophy  has  discovered  the  existence  of  two  vast  branches  of  cognate 
organic  languages,  the  Semitic  and  Iranian.  The  stage  anterior  to  Sem- 
ism  is  Khamism.  This  antecedent  stage  is  antediluvian.  People  history 
is  postdiluvian.  We  find  in  it,  thousands  of  years  before  Menes,  first  of  all 

a  world-wide  empire  —  the  realm  of  Nimrod,  the  Kushite, . which 

probably  embraced  Egypt  as  well  as  Western  Asia,  the  district  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris. 

“  If  we  connect  these  views  with  the  historical  development  before  us,  we 
shall  find  in  the  first  place  ancient  history  divided  into  antediluvian  and  post¬ 
diluvian.  For  the  former  we  require  10,000 years,  which  we  can  prove  prox- 
imately  to  be  the  extent  of  the  latter  period  before  Christ”  (Vol.  iv.  p.  24). 

“  Tlie  legends  of  the  classics  about  colonies  from  Egypt,  in  so  far  as  they 
have  any  historical  foundation,  are  explainable,  just  as  are  the  expressions 
in  the  Bible  that  Kanaan,  who  was  driven  back  out  of  lower  Egypt,  was 
the  son  of  Kham  (Vol.  iv.  p.  30). 

“  I  must,  on  the  other  hand,  repudiate  all  historical  connection  between 
the  Helleno-Italic  mythcJogy  and  the  Indians,  or  even  their  patriarchs  the 
Iranians  and  Bactrians  ”  (Vol.  iv.  p.  31). 

“  We  start,  therefore,  with  this  premise,  that  in  the  Egyptian,  we  have 
obtained  a  fixed  chronological  point,  and  in  fact  the  highest  in  general 
history.  In  it  we  find  a  perfectly  formed  language  which  we  can  prove  to 
have  been  in  existence  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  millennium  b.c. 
We  have,  moreover,  the  means  of  determining  approximately  the  epoch 
of  the  beginnings  of  regal  government  immediately  before  Menes.  We, 
therefore,  arrive  at  the  very  threshhold  of  the  foundation  of  language”  (Vol. 
iv.  p.  45). 

With  regard  to  “  the  premise  ”  here  named,  with  which 
the  author  starts,  we  simply  remark  here,  that  we  do  not 
admit  it.  Nor  do  we  admit  the  existence  of  the  “  perfectly 
formed  language  ”  which  he  says  he  “  can  prove  to  have 
existed  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  millennium  b.c.”  See 
remarks  on  this  point  below. 

“  The  result  of  criticism  goes  to  prove,  however,  that  we  cannot  compute 
by  the  ordinarily  received  chronology,  the  interval  between  the  above 
starting-point  of  the  present  life  of  man,  and  the  oldest  conquests  in  Asia 
—  those  of  Nimrod,  or  the  interval  between  them  both  and  Abraham,  the 
first  historical  personage  in  the  Semetic  reminiscences. 

“  On  the  other  hand,  the  period  of  21,000  years  which  has  been  adopted 

1  A  reference  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds  from  Egypt. 
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by  all  the  great  astronomers  of  the  day  for  the  deviation  of  the  earth’s 
axis,  brings  us  to  two  resting-places.  The  consequence  of  the  deviation  is 
a  change  of  the  proportion  of  the  cold  and  heat  at  the  poles,  the  greatest 
of  which  gives  eight  days  more  cold  or  heat. 

“At  the  present  time,  in  the  northern  temperate  zone,  spring  and  summer 
are  seven  days  longer  than  autumn  and  winter ;  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
consequently,  the  proportion  is  reversed. 

“  In  the  year  1248  this  favorable  change  in  our  hemisphere  had  reached 
its  maximum,  namely,  eight  days  more  warmth,  and  therefore  the  same 
number  of*  days  less  cold.  Consequently  after  a  gradual  decrease  during 
5250  years,  in  the  year  6498,  the  two  seasons  will  be  in  equilibrio,  but  in 
the  year  11,748  (5250  years  more)  the  hot  period  will  have  reached  its 
lowest  point. 

“  Now’  if  we  calculate  backwards  5250  years  from  1248,  we  shall  find  that 
in  the  year  4002  b.c.  the  two  seasons  must  have  been  in  equilibrio  in  our 
hemisphere.  In  the  year  9252  b.c.  the  cold  season  had  attained  its  max¬ 
imum.  The  opposite  or  most  favorable  division  of  heat  and  cold  took 
place,  therefore,  in  the  year  19,752  B.c. 

“  This  epoch  explains  very  simply  the  reason  why  the  north  pole  is  sur¬ 
rounded  wdth  perpetual  ice  only  from  about  the  seventieth  degree,  when  at 
the  south  pole  it  is  found  at  the  sixty-fifth.  In  other  words,  the  history  of 
progressive  human  civilization  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  comprised 
within  one  hemisphere,  and  under  climacteric  accidents  the  most  favorable 
to  advancement. 

“  Now  as  we  must  suppose  that  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  our 
race  was  the  most  favorable  both  for  its  origin  and  continuance  ;  and  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  catastrophe  which  we  call  the  flood  would  have 
arrived  at  the  next  unfavorable  period  for  our  hemisphere,  that  epoch, 
the  central  point  of  which  is  the  year  9250  B.c.,  would  seem  the  most 
probable  one  for  the  change  in  climatic  relations.  This  assumption  is 
confirmed  by  the  most  ancient  monuments  and  traditions.'  Tlie  chronology 
of  Egypt  shows  still  more  clearly  than  traditions  preserved  in  the  Rabbin¬ 
ical  Book  of  the  Origines,  that  the  flood  of  Noah  could  not  have  taken 
place  later  than  about  10,000  B.c.,  and  could  not  have  taken  place  much 
earlier. 

“  The  only  question  therefore  is,  whether  the  history  of  the  human  race, 
and  consequently  the  oiigenes  of  the  primitive  world,  date  from  the  above- 
mentioned  favorable  epoch,  about  20,000  B.c.,  or  whether  we  are  justified 
in  going  back  to  the  last  epoch  but  one,  or  about  40,000  b.c.”  (Vol.  iv. 
52-54). 

1  What  monuments  and  traditions  ?  As  far  as  we  know,  even  our  author  has 
failed  to  specify  them  ;  unless  such  a  specification  is  intended  by  his  brief  allu¬ 
sions  to  the  mythological  periods  of  some  of  the  ancient  nations. 
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The  following  extracts  show  an  important  part  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  adopted  to  maintain  these  assumptions : 

“  The  formative  words  in  the  Egyptian  mark  the  transition  from  Si- 
nism  to  Khamism,  —  from  the  particle  language  to  the  language  of  parts  of 

si)cech . The  earliest  Turanlsm  to  the  east  of  Khamism  marks  the 

first  stage  of  organic  language,  i.e.  of  language  with  the  parts  of  speech. 
The  second  is  Kliamism,  i.e.  the  stage  of  language  we  meet  witli  in  Egypt  ” 
(V'^ol.  iv.  j).  558). 

The  shortest  line  from  inorganic  language  to  oi^anic  is  that  of  Sinism 
through  primitive  Turanism  to  primitive  Semlsm,  the  deposit  of  which  in 
the  valley  of  the  Kile  we  have  in  Egyptian.  The  last  emigration  was 
probably  that  of  the  Arians  to  the  country  of  the  five  rivers.  The  oldest 
hymns  in  the  country  of  the  Pnnjaub  go  back  to  3000  b.c.  Tills  commu¬ 
nity  of  language  must  then,  at  all  ev^ents,  be  supposed  to  have  existed  much 
earlier  than  3000  b.c.  They  had  consequently  at  that  time  long  got  over 
the  stage  of  underived  Iranlsm  and  Semism.  Between  10,000  and  4000 
B.C  the  vast  step  in  Asiatic  advancement  from  Khamism  to  Semism,  and 
from  Semism  to  Iranlsm,  was  made.  If  the  step  from  Latin  to  Italian  be 
taken  as  a  unit,  this  previous  step  must  be  reckoned  at  least  at  ten  or  at 
twenty”  (Vol.  iv.  p.  562). 

“  From  all  this  it  appears  that  the  period  of  one  great  revolution  of  the 
earth’s  axis  (21,000  years)  is  a  very  jirobable  time  for  the  development  of 
human  language  in  the  shortest  line;  and  that  the  double  of  this,  which 
we  should  be  obliged  to  suppose,  would  be  a  highly  Improbable  one” 
(Vol.  iv.  p.  563). 

“  It  has  been  shown  at  the  commencement  of  this  volume,  that  we  may 
hope  by  a  combination  of  researches  and  observations  to  establish  that  man¬ 
kind  has  only  terminated  one  astronomical  period,  and  commenced  the 
second  in  the  year  1 240  of  our  era,  aiul  there  are  reasons  for  placing  the 
intermediate  catastrophe  in  the  most  tinfavorable  part  of  that  period,  or 
about  10,000  B.c.  As  to  subdivisions,  if  too  large  a  space  has  been  as¬ 
sumed  in  this  one,  there  is  room  enough  for  it  in  the  other.  We  see  no 
reason  for  going  back  to  a  preceding  epoch  of  21,000  years ;  but  less  than 
one  period  is  impossible,  were  it  only  because  of  the  stubborn  fact  of  the 
strata  of  languages.  To  what  point  then  is  Egypt  brought  back  by  this 
calculation  ?  To  the  middle  at  least  of  the  ninth  millennium  of  man,  as 
the  period  of  the  immigration  of  the  western  branch  of  our  race  into  the 
valley  of  the  Nile.  But  this  is  the  very  close  of  the  primitive  world  in  the 
strict  sense,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  history  of  our  race  before  the  great 
convulsion  of  that  part  of  central  Asia,  to  which  we  turn  as  the  cradle  of 
mankind.  This  convulsion,  which  we  know  as  the  flood  of  Noah,  in  all 
probability  coincides  with  that  cjmch  of  the  northern  hemisphere  when 
the  temperature  was  lowest,  or  from  9000  to  10,000  b.c.,  just  as  the  origin 
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of  our  race  coincides  with  that  period  of  it  when  the  temperature  was 
highest,  which  was  10,500  years  earlier. 

“  If  this  principle  be  correct,  the  Egyptians  can  have  known  nothing  of 
the  flood,  allusions  to  which  we  find  everywhere  among  the  Iranians  and 
Semites ;  and  in  truth  no  such  tradition  is  current  among  them,  any  more 
than  it  was  among  the  old  Turanians  and  Chinese  ”  (Vol.  iv.  p.  564). 

In  regard  to  the  above  liypothesis  of  the  great  antiquity  of 
man  on  the  eartli,  and  the  arguments  in  support  of  it,  we 
think  little  needs  to  be  said  by  way  of  confutation.  \Vc 
must,  however,  briefly  state  the  reasons  why  we  do  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  hypothesis,  and  think  the  arguments  inconclusive. 
We  might  use  the  words  “  absurd,”  “  irrational,”  and  other 
stronger  disparaging  epithets,  in  relation  to  the  author’s 
reasoning,  and  think  ourselves  justified  in  their  use.  But 
the  use  of  such  terms  generally  weakens  an  argument.  For 
what  one  calls  absurd,  another  regards  merely  as  inconclusive, 
a  fhird,  fair  reasoning,  and  a  fourth,  sound  argument.  We 
therefore  will  endeavor  to  meet  the  argument  of  our  author 
in  a  sober,  matter-of-fact  style  of  reasoning. 

And  first  as  to  his  astronomical  argument.  The  substance 
of  the  argument  is  this :  On  account  of  “  the  deviation  of  the 
earth’s  axis”  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  enjoy 
unequal  degrees  of  heat  and  cold.  When  this  difference  is 
at  the  extreme,  the  seasons  of  “  spring  and  summer  are  eight 
days  longer  than  autumn  and  winter.”  But  “the  history  of 
progressive  human  civilization  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
is  comprised  within  one  hemisphere,  and  under  climacteric 
accidents  the  most  favorable  to  advancement.”  These  “  fa¬ 
vorable  climacteric  accidents  ”  are  the  seasons  of  spring  and 
summer  being  longer  than  autumn  and  winter.  Therefore 
as  man  has  mostly  lived  in  the  northern  hemisphere  his 
creation  must  have  taken  place  when  the  heat  was  greatest 
in  this  hemisphere,  i.e.  about  20,000  b.c.,  and  the  flood  must 
have  taken  place  about  10,000  b.c.,  when  the  cold  was  at  its 
maximum. 

In  regard  to  this  argument  we  remark :  First,  we  neither 
admit  the  premises  or  the  conclusion.  Having  passed  some 
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fifteen  years  in  the  southern  part  of  that  belt  which  has 
been  most  densely  peopled  by  the  race,  we  have  a  little 
experience  that  bears  directly  on  the  point.  We  thought  and 
felt  decidedly,  that  the  cool  season  was  more  favorable  to 
physical  and  mental  vigor,  to  pliysical  and  mental  develop¬ 
ment,  than  the  hot  season.  And,  if  we  mistake  not,  such 
were  decidedly,  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  all  in  that  land 
who  had  much  to  do  in  the  various  spheres  of  bodily  and 
mental  activity.  So  that  if  we  were  to  use  Bunsen’s  prem¬ 
ises  we  should  draw  the  conclusion  the  opposite  to  that 
which  he  lias  drawn.  We  confess  we  should  never  advance 
this  argument  to  prove  that  man  was  created  about  10,000 
B.c. ;  but  we  think  it  worth  as  much  in  support  of  such  an 
epoch  of  the  creation  as  that  of  our  author  in  favor  of  the 
liigher  one  of  10,000  years  earlier. 

Again,  in  point  of  fact,  in  what  climate  has  the  race  of 
man  attained  to  the  highest  degree  of  development  in  both 
body  and  mind  ?  If  we  look  at  the  present  generation  we 
certainly  cannot  point  to  the  mildest  parts  of  the  temperate 
zone  as  furnishing  the  best  specimens  of  intellectual  and 
})hysical  vigor.  Edinburg  and  Glasgow  are  almost  56®  N. 
Lat ;  London  is  almost  52® ;  Berlin  is  farther  North,  and 
Paris  is  about  49*  N.  It  is  true  that,  as  we  go  back  into  the 
early  historic  times,  we  find  the  region  of  human  superiority 
a  little  further  South.  Greece  is  between  37®  and  45®  N., 
and  Italy  between  40®  and  46®  N.  ;  and  Palestine  and  Egypt 
and  Chaldea  were  still  further  south.  But  the  ancients  were 
not  equal  to  the  moderns.  The  reason  was,  they,  through 
love  of  case,  delighted  in  the  softness  of  tropical  climates, 
where  a  little  effort  suffices  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  degene¬ 
rate  physical  nature.  They  settled  along  the  banks  of  such 
streams  as  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the  Indus  and 
Ganges.  It  was  when  they  settled  in  the  more  northern  and 
cooler  climates  that  the  greater  strength  of  body  and  mind  was 
developed  in  the  race.  Where,  we  would  ask,  was  the  gar¬ 
den  of  Eden  ?  Mount  Ararat  is  in  about  40®  N.  Lat. ;  and 
since  geologists  tell  us  that  the  mighty  currents  which  have 
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swept  over  the  earth,  the  marks  of  which  are  now  seen  on 
the  solid  rocks,  were  from  north  to  south,  and  that  which 
caused  the  deluge  of  Noah  was  probably  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  ;  tlie  ark  floated  south  during  that  one  hundred  and 
fifty  days,  hence  the  garden  of  Eden  was  north  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  where  it  rested,  and  was,  therefore,  about  in  the  middle 
of  the  temperate  zone ;  whereas,  according  to  our  author’s 
rlieory  and  argument  it  should  have  been  further  south. 
We  beg  our  readers  not  to  spend  time  to  criticize  this  argu¬ 
ment,  for  in  itself  considered  it  will  not  bear  criticism.  We 
only  put  it  forth  to  meet  the  reasoning  of  our  author.  In 
fact,  the  line  of  argumentation  is  about  parallel  to  his,  and 
equally  conclusive.  If  we  placed  any  value  on  the  argument 
from  heat  and  cold  as  aiding  to  fix  the  epoch  of  the  creation 
of  man,  we  should  be  inclined  to  place  the  epoch  at  the  time 
when  tlie  heat  and  cold  of  our  hemisphere  were  in  equilibrio, 
which  would  be  for  the  last  time  (according  to  our  author) 
about  4002  b.c.  This  dilTers  only  two  years  from  the  com¬ 
monly  received  chronology.  But  we  do  not  believe  in  this 
heat  and  cold  argument.  Even  if  we  should  admit  the  prem¬ 
ises,  tliat  the  time  when  spring  and  summer  are  eight  days 
longer  in  our  hemisphere  than  autumn  and  winter,  is  most 
favorable  to  human  development,  it  would  by  no  means  fol¬ 
low  that  the  creation  of  man  took  place  at  that  time. 

Our  author  speaks  of  some  ancient  traditions  that  favor 
his  theory  of  great  antiquity  of  the  race  of  man  on  earth. 
We  do  not  know  to  what  traditions  he  alludes  in  this  connec¬ 
tion.  lie  does  indeed,  in  other  places  in  his  volumes,  speak 
of  tlie  mythological-ancient  historic  periods  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  Chaldeans,  and  the  Hindus.  Thus  the  Egyptians  have 
a  history  of  24,925  years  ^  before  Menes  ;  the  Chaldees  reck¬ 
oned  in  Saroi,  Neroi,  Sossi,  and  as  usually  interpreted, 
432,000  years  before  the  flood  of  Xisuthrus ;  and  the  Hindus 
have  their  Kalpa  of  4,820,000,000  years,  which  they  call  the 
day  of  Brahma.2  We  have  not  time  to  give  our  theory  in  this 

1  Eusebius,  Chronicon  Book  ii. 

2  See  translation  of  the  Surj'a  Siddhanta,  Jour.  Am.  Orient.  Soc.,  Vol.  vi.  ch. 
1,  vs.  15-17. 
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place  of  the  origin  of  these  immense  periods  in  mythologi¬ 
cal  history.  Wo  confess  that  at  first  sight  it  seems  to  be  a 
little  remarkable  that  those  three  people  should  have  intro¬ 
duced  such  periods  into  their  mythology.  But  when  each 
case  is  considered  separately,  we  find  an  almost  entire  want 
of  evidence  that  these  large  numbers  had  their  origin  in  a 
more  ancient  existence  of  man  on  earth  than  the  Mosaic 
chronology  indicates. 

We  turn  now  to  occupy  a  little  space  on  our  author’s  geo- 
logico-linguistic  argument  in  support  of  his  hypothesis :  The 
argument  for  the  great  antiquity  of  the  race  based  on  “  the 
strata  of  languages.”  It  would  not  bo  fair  to  press  too  far 
the  want  of  analogy  in  important  respects,  between  rocks  and 
language.  We  will  admit  the  fundamental  idea  involved  in 
the  reasoning,  namely,  change  in  language  proves  lapse  of 
time.  But  while  we  admit  this,  we  do  not  admit  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  his  reasoning  when  he  infers  such  vast  durations  as 
proved  by  this  change. 

Wo  shall  not  take  time  and  space  for  any  very  labored 
argument  in  confutation  of  Mr.  Bunsen’s  reasoning  from 
“  the  strata  of  language.”  The  bare  statement  of  the  theory 
in  his  own  language,  as  given  above,  is  sufficient  for  the 
sober  philologist  and  philosopher.  We  shall  content  our¬ 
selves  with  stating  a  few  difficulties  and  objections  that,  in 
our  mind,  lie  in  the  way  of  receiving  his  theory. 

In  giving  the  characteristics  of  the  first  age  of  the  world, 
our  author  places  the  “  formations  and  deposits  of  Sinism 
20,000-15,000  B.C.,”  “  in  Northern  China.”  This  was  the 
“  primitive  language  ”  of  the  race,  “  spoken  with  rising  and 
falling  cadence.”  How  does  he  know  this  ?  He  arrives  at 
the  conclusion,  it  seems,  through  philosophical  reasoning, 
and  that  based  on  imagination  instead  of  facts.  He  says : 
“  The  shortest  line  from  inorganic  language  to  organic  is 
that  of  Sinism  through  primitive  Turanism  to  primitive  Sem- 
ism,  the  deposit  of  which  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  we  have 
in  Egyptian”  (see  above).  How  does  he  know  this?  We 
know  the  shortest  line  between  any  two  points  is  a  straight 
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line.  But  we  do  not  see  that  the  line  designated  above  is 
straight.  But,  crooked  or  straight,  the  line  must  pass  through 
Khamism  and  be  extended  on  to  terminate  in  Iranism. 

Now,  to  what  extent  do  any  facts  in  history  or  pliilology 
support  this  reasoning  ?  Have  we  not  Sinism  still,  and 
Turanism  and  Semisni  —  Khamism  being  admitted  to  be 
dead,  and  only  known  from  its  cropping  out  a  little  in  Egypt. 
If  Iranism —  the  latest  and  highest  type  of  language  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  author  —  is  the  result  of  the  laws  of  development 
of  language,  why  is  there  still  so  much  Sinism  and  Turanism 
and  Semisni  in  the  world  ?  It  is  true  our  author  speaks  of 
primitive  Turanism  and  Semism  ;  but  the  laws  of  develop¬ 
ment  ought  to  have  carried  the  whole  body  of  human  lan¬ 
guage  on  to  the  latest  and  highest  formation,  Iranism.  That 
such  has  not  been  the  result,  shows  tliat  the  laws  have  not 
operated  according  to  his  hypothesis,  and  vitiates  the  whole 
reasoning. 

Our  author  alludes  to  the  development  of  the  ancient  Latin 
into  the  modern  Italian.  He  says :  “  If  the  step  from  Latin 
to  Italian  be  taken  as  a  unit,  this  previous  step  must  be  reck¬ 
oned  as  at  ten  or  at  twenty,”  and  then  infers  “  that  21,000 
years  is  a  very  probable  time  for  the  development  of  human 
language  in  the  shortest  line.”  This  allusion  to  the  Latin 
and  Italian  is  directly  in  point.  It  points  us  to  a  fact  which 
we  can  understand.  But  how  does  this  fact  fit  in  with  our 
author’s  reasoning?  We  have  a  change  in  language  and  the 
duration  of  time  in  which  this  change  took  place.  But  it  is 
important  to  notice  that  the  modern  language  has  taken  the 
entire  place  of  tlie  ancient  one,  and  covers  the  ground  occu¬ 
pied  by  it,  and  the  ancient  now  exists  as  dead  language. 
And,  according  to  the  principle  of  our  author’s  reasoning, 
Iranism  ought  to  cover  all  the  ground  occupied  by  its  prede¬ 
cessors,  and  they  be  found  only  as  dead  languages.  As  he 
has  it,  Sinism  developed  into  Turanism,  and  this  latter  into 
Khamism,  and  this  again  became  Semism,  and  Semism,  Iran¬ 
ism,  which  he  seems  to  regard  the  most  perfect  language. 
But  we  have  still  spoken  Sinism  and  Turanism  and  Semism, 
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if  not  ill  their  primitive,  still  in  their  pure,  forms.  Now,  if 
there  is  such  a  law  of  development  as  our  author  has  made 
the  foundation  of  his  reasoning,  why  did  not  ail  Shiism  de¬ 
velop  into  Turaiiism,  and  this  latter  into  Khamism  and  so 
on  ?  We  cannot  see. 

Wlieii  geologists  speak  of  the  Azoic,  the  Paleozoic,  the 
Mesozoic,  and  the  Caiiiozoic ;  of  the  Eocene,  the  Miocene  and 
Pliocene  ;  of  the  old  and  new  Red  Sandstone,  we  understand 
that  the  later  formations  merely  succeeded  the  former,  and 
were  from  new  materials.  But  this  cannot  be  the  principle 
of  the  formation  of  Bunsen’s  strata  of  languages.  Each 
succeeding  stratum  came  forth  from  its  predecessor  ;  a  su|>- 
position  which  is  manifestly  entirely  unsupported  by  any  facts 
in  philology.  What  facts  are  there  to  show  that  Iranism  was 
developed  from  Semism ;  i.e.  that  the  Indo-European  lan¬ 
guages  are  from  the  Semitic  ?  Are  not  some  of  the  oldest 
records  of  the  race  now  found  in  the  Iranian  languages  ? 
Again,  arc  not  some  of  the  Semitic  languages  as  perfect  as 
the  Iranian  ?  The  same  comparison  may  be  instituted  be¬ 
tween  the  latter  and  some  of  the  Turanian  family.  There 
may  be  more  learning  in  the  Sanscrit,  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
German  than  there  is  in  tlie  Arabic,  the  Elhiopic,  the  Hun¬ 
garian,  Turkish,  Tartar,  or  Finnish  languages — the  difference 
l)eing  easily  accounted  for ;  but  do  not  the  latter  languages 
have  all  the  marks  of  fully  developed  specimens  of  human 
language  that  are  found  in  the  former  ?  And  while  changes 
may  be  expected  to  take  place  through  the  lapse  of  time,  in 
the  Semitic  and  Turanian  tongues  above  specified,  yet  will 
they  ever  be  in  their  structure  more  like  the  Greek,  Latin, 
Sanscrit,  and  German  than  they  now  are  ?  Yet  Bunsen’s 
hypothesis  and  reasoning  require  such  a  result. 

The  truth  is,  that  from  auglit  that  appears  from  any  facts 
which  comparative  philology  has  collected  or  history  recorded, 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  origines  of  the  Chinese, 
of  the  Tartar,  and  other  Turanian  languages  are  more  ancient 
than  those  of  the  Semitic  and  Indo-European  tongues.  In 
fact,  it  seems  far  easier  to  us  to  account  for  Sinism  and 
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Turanism  by  regarding  them  as  oifslioots  from  an  ancient 
Scmitico-Iraiiism,  than  it  is  to  dispose  of  the  difficulties  at¬ 
tending  the  reverse  process  which  Bunsen  adopts.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  that  parties  of  unliterary,  wicked  members 
of  tlie  early  communities  after  the  flood,  being  impatient  of 
restraint,  should  wander  away  over  the  Imaum  and  Ticn- 
shan  mountains  into  Mongolia  and  Mantchouria,  where  they 
would  degenerate,  and  when  the  more  literary  and  cultivated 
of  the  same  ancestry  should  discover  them  centuries  after, 
they  would  appear  to  be  a  distinct  race. 

Hugh  Miller  (Testimony  of  the  Rocks,  p.  272),  speaking 
of  tribes  degenerating  and  perishing,  quotes  an  account  of 
“  great  multitudes  of  native  Irish,”  who  (1611-1689)  “  were 
driven  from  Armagh  and  the  south  of  Down  into  the  moun¬ 
tainous  tract  extending  from  the  Barony  of  Fleurs  eastward 
to  the  sea.” . “In  Sligo  and  northern  Mayo  the  conse¬ 

quences  of  degeneration  and  hardship  exhibit  themselves  in 
the  whole  physical  condition  of  the  pcojde,  affecting  not  only 
the  features  but  the  frame.  Five  feet  two  inches  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  pot-bellied,  bow-legged,  abortively  featured,  their  cloth¬ 
ing  a  wisp  of  rags,  those  spectres  of  a  people  that  were  once 
well-grown,  able-bodied,  and  comely,  stalk  abroad  into  the 
daylight  of  civilization,  the  annual  apparition  of  Irish  ugli¬ 
ness  and  Irish  want.” 

This  scrap  of  history  appears  to  us  excedingly  valuable,  as 
throwing  light  on  our  subject.  The  author  quoted  says 
nothing  of  the  language  of  the  degenerate  tribe.  But  tliis 
of  course  must  have  partaken  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  body 
and  mind.  xVnd  does  not  this  item  of  history  fully  account 
for  the  fact  of  tribes  of  the  human  family  being  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  earth  that  are  very  low  in  the  scale  of 
civilization,  —  but  just  above  the  brutes,  —  without  the  sup¬ 
position  of  an  original  half-monkey  condition  as  the  primeval 
state  of  the  human  race  for  ages  after  the  creation  of  the  first 
individuals.  We  reject,  then,  the  hypothesis  of  Bunsen. 
Both  facts  and  philosophy  arc  against  it.  We  believe  that 
Sinism  and  Turanism  —  to  adopt  our  author’s  nomenclature 
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—  are  the  degenerate  offshoots  from  an  original  stock,  from 
which  the  Semites  and  Iranians  are  directly  descended.  And, 
while  we  would  not  claim  for  the  language  of  this  original 
stock,  the  most  ancient — perhaps  going  quite  hack  to  the 
flood  —  the  culture  of  the  ancient  Sanscrit  and  Greek,  yet  we 
reject  decidedly  the  idea  of  such  an  infancy  of  human  speech, 
extending  through  centuries,  ages,  as  Bunsen  and  writers  of 
his  school  are  fond  of  supposing. 

But  our  author  has  another  argument  for  the  great  an¬ 
tiquity  of  our  race,  especially  in  Egypt.  In  the  area  of 
Memphis  is  the  statue  of  Raineses  II.  Around  this  statue, 
the  sediment  is  nine  feet  four  inches  deep.  The  date  of 
Raineses  (in  his  system),  is  1391-1225  b.c.  say,  3214  years 
before  1854  a.d.  This  gives  the  increase  of  three  and  a  half 
inches  for  each  one  hundred  years.  But  the  sediment  is  thirty 
feet  deep  below  the  statue.  And  a  fragment  of  pottery  was 
brought  up  from  a  depth  of  thirty-nine  feet  below  the  surface. 
This  depth  requires  a  period  of  10,285  years  previous  to 
Raineses,  or  about  13,500  before  1854,  which  “  appears  to 
establish  the  fact  that  Egypt  was  inhabited  by  men  who  made 
use  of  pottery  about  11,000  b.c.”  ^ 

In  regard  to  this  fact  and  reasoning,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  remark,  that  there  are  half  a  score  of  suppositions,  all 
plausible,  each  of  which  would  altogether  alter  the  conditions 
of  the  problem,  and  vitiate  the  result.^  The  piece  of  pottery 
might  have  been  dropped  into  a  well,  or  deep  hole ;  their 
may  have  been  a  canal ;  the  channel  of  the  river  may  have 
been  diverted ;  the  increase  of  sediment  may  not  have  been 
uniform.  The  rate  of  increase  may  have  been  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  as  we  go  back  into  antiquity. 

A  recent  Report  upon  the  Physics  and  Hydraulics  of  the 


^  Egypt’s  Place  in  Universal  Histor}',  Vol.  iii.  Pref.  p.  xi. 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  seen  a  statement  of  facts  that  fully  and 
finally  disposes  of  this  piece  of  “  Nile  pottcr\\”  Sir  Gardener  Wilkinson  has 
discovered  marks  upon  the  fragment  that  clearly  indicate  “  an  age  not  exceed-  ' 
ing  two  hundred  years  prior  to  the  Christian  era.”  See  Church  Review,  Jan. 
1866,  p.  527. 

Vol.  XXIV.  No.  96. 
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Mississippi  River, ^  lias  come  to  the  conclusion,  from  many 
considerations,  that  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  once  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  above  where  it  now  is,  and 
that  the  river  is  now  building  out  into  the  Gulf  new  land  at 
the  rate  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  two  feet  every  year.  At 
this  rate  we  have  a  period  of  about  4400  years,  as  the  time 
required  for  the  growth  of  the  delta  to  its  present  extent. 
Now  is  not  tlie  Mississippi  as  old  as  the  Nile  ?  And  why  may 
we  not  prove  the  age  of  tlie  world  as  well  from  the  American 
“ father  of  waters”  as  from  the  Egyptian  ?  But  alas,  we  have 
another  report  that  altei  s  the  data,  which  says :  “  It  is  calcu¬ 
lated  that  from  1720,  a  period  of  eighty  years,  the  land  has 
advanced  fifteen  miles  into  the  sea,  and  there  are  those  who 
assert  that  it  has  advanced  three  miles  within  the  memory  of 
middle-aged  mcn.”^  This  gives  an  increase  of  nine  hundred 
and  ninety  feet  a  year,  wliich  would  give  about  1150  years 
as  time  for  the  formation  of  the  delta. 

We  have  no  objections  to  geologists  speculating  about  the 
formation  of  the  deltas  at  the  mouths  of  the  large  rivers  of 
the  earth,  but  let  them  be  more  agreed,  and  more  certain  of 
tlieir  data,  before  they  attempt  to  frame  from  those  data  an 
argument  to  controvert  the  truth  of  the  Bible.  Prom  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  they  never  can  be  sure  of  their 
data.  Much  of  Bunsen’s  reasoning  to  support  his  “  assump¬ 
tion  ”  of  a  great  antiquity  of  the  race  of  man,  both  from  the 
“  strata  of  languages  ”  and  the  “  strata  of  mud,”  is  based 
upon  data  imaginary  and  uncertain.  As  if  we  should  say, 
“  If  nine  feet  four  inches  of  sediment  has  formed  around  a 
statue  in  Memphis  since  the  time  of  Raineses  II.,  how  long 
did  it  take  the  Mississippi  to  extend  its  mouth  two  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ?  ”  We  say  this 
statement  with  the  mathematical  result  according  to  the  fig- 

1  “  Prcp.-irofl  by  Captain  A.  A.  Ilumphrej's  and  Lieutenant  II.  L.  Abl)Ott,  of 
the  United  States  Topo'^raphical  Engineers  ” ;  and  reviewed  in  the  North 
American  for  Aj)ril  1862. 

2  Major  Stoddard’s  Treatise  on  tlie  State  of  Louisiana,  quoted  by  James  Hil¬ 
dreth  in  his  “  Campaign  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,”  p.  240. 
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ures,  would  be  on  a  par  with  much  that  is  found  in  Bunsen’s 
pretentious  volumes. 

We  must  devote  a  little  space  to  our  author’s  chronology  of 
the  patriarchs,  especially  to  his  era  of  Abraham.  We  have  here 
some  rich  specimens  of  “  philosophy.”  We  need  do  little 
more  than  exhibit  the  philosopher’s  theory  in  his  own  words. 

“  We  will  now  take  a  glance  at  dates.  Here  the  first  step  undoubtedly 
must  be  to  abandon  the  views  and  system  adopted  by  the  narrator,  troni 
the  impossibility  of  an  historian  dealing  with  men  who  beget  children  like 
other  peo])le  at  the  age  of  thirty  and  live  more  than  four  hundred  years 
afterwards.  Those  upon  whom  this  consideration  fails  to  make  an  impres¬ 
sion  may  still  be  staggered  by  the  fact,  that  upon  this  calculation  the 
patriarch  Noah  lived  down  to  the  time  of  Abraham  *  without  troubling 
himself  about  the  history  of  the  world.  Neither  can  we  venture,  like  the 
authoi’s  of  the  Septuagint,  to  falsify  the  text,*  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
disproportion,  add  one  hundred  years  to  the  ages  of  these  geographical 
patriarchal  monsters  at  the  time  of  their  marriage.  We  have,  therefore, 
but  one  alternative  —  to  ascertain  which  of  the  two  is  the  really  traditional 
date,  that  of  the  ages  after  the  birth  of  the  first  son,  or  that  of  the  whole 
date ;  to  asi;ertain,  in  other  words,  whether  the  narrator  had  the  authority 
of  tradition  for  the  former  date,  and,  in  order  to  assist  his  chronology, 
added  at  random,  thirty  or  forty  years  to  their  ages  when  the  first  son  was 
born ;  or  whether  he  found  the  whole  sum  total  recorded,  and  deducted 
from  it  whatever  suited  his  purpose.®  The  fact  of  his  not  stating  the  sum 
total  would  incline  us  to  adopt  the  former  view.  But  in  the  immediately 
])rcceeding  entries  about  Noah  and  Shem,  we  can  prove  that  the  complete 
sum  total  is  the  actual  traditional  date.  In  each  case  it  is  six  hundred 
years,  which  was  shown  to  be  the  original  Chaldalc  equation  between 
lunar  and  solar  years.  AVe  must  therefore  assume  that  it  is  so  here  also.”* 

The  postdiluvian  times  to  Abraham  arc  thus  disposed  of  (the 
tabular  form  being  somewhat  abridged  for  the  sake  of  space) : 

1  This  is  a  real  objection  or  difficulty  if  we  adopt  the  Hebrew  chronology,  but 
it  entirely  vanishes  if  we  adopt  that  of  the  Septuagint. 

This  is  amusing,  standing,  as  it  does,  in  connection  with  the  authors  radical 
alteration  of  the  text  of  scripture. 

®  On  s>uh  suppositions  what  becomes  of  the  inspiration  of  the  scriptures,  or 
even  of  their  authenticity  1  ATet  our  author  professes  great  reverence  and  regard 
for  the  Bible.  He  would  not  alter  a  date. 

*  Our  eyes  have  not  fallen  on  this  proof.  We  know  that  Josephus  (Antiq.  i. 
iii.  9)  speaks  of  a  “great  year”  of  six  hundred  common  years  ;  but  what  has 
that  to  do  with  the  six  hundredth  year  of  the  life  of  Noah,  as  the  date  of  the 
flood,  and  the  duration  of  Shem’s  life  ?  It  is  all  assumption. 
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“  There  arc  three  periods  or  divisions  : 

A.  Sem  (Arapakithis),  i.e.  the  primeval  land  of  the  Kasdim  (Chaldees), 
the  frontier  mountains  of  Armenia  towards  Assyria,  438  years. 

B.  Selah,  “  The  Mission,”  433  years ;  Heber,  the  settler  over  the  river 
(Tigris),  464  years ;  Peleg,  derivation,  partition,  439  years  ;  Yohtan 
(father  of  thirteen  South  Arabian  races). 

C.  ReTTc,  district  of  the  shepherd  country  of  Edessa  (Rohi),  239  years; 
Serug  (in  Osroene,  Sarug,  west  of  Edessa),  230  years. 

D.  Nahor  goes  to  Ur  of  the  Kasdim  (Chaldees),  148  years. 

Terah  leaves  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  and  goes  to  Haran  (Karra),  a  day’s 
journey  south  of  Edessa,  275  years  (70  +  205). 

Nahor  sets  out  from  Sarug  to  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  148  years  (29  +  119). 

Terah  sets  out  from  Ur  to  Haran,  that  is  back  towards  Osi-oene,  on  the 
way  to  Canaan.  lie  lives  205  years.  At  the  age  of  seventy  he  begets 
three  sons  in  Ur.” 

“  There  is  a  remarkable  closeness  between  the  first  three  (geographical 
historical)  dates,  Arphaxad,  Sclah,  and  Eber  :  Arphaxad  438  years,  Selah 
435,  and  Ileber  464. 

“  Supposing  Arphaxad  to  represent  the  duration  of  the  Semitic  settlement 
Arapakithis,  the  mountainous  district  above  Assyria,  prior  to  the  memory 
of  man.  ‘  The  Mission  ’  would  represent  the  journey  towards  tlie  plains 
three  years  before  the  close  of  this  migration,  and  ‘  Heber  ’  would  represent 
the  period  when  the  migrating  race  passed  over  the  Upper  Tigris  on  their 
way  to  the  Upper  Mesopotamia.  The  year  four  hundred  sixty-four  would 
in  that  case  be  the  one  in  which  they  entered  Mesopotamia  proper,  and 
the  tribe  must  have  remained  in  a  compact  body  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  years  before  a  portion  of  them  commenced  the  great  migration  south¬ 
ward,  the  result  of  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Southern 
Asia  ”  (Vol.  iii.  p.  367).  “  Tliis  would  make  nine  hundred  and  thirty-three 

years  to  Nahor  the  grandfather  of  Abraham”  (i.e.  464  +  239  +  230  —  933 
years)  (Vol.  iii.  p.  369). 

Sober  criticism  on  the  above  would  be  entirely  out  of  place. 
We  venture  to  affirm  that  there  is  not  within  the  whole  com¬ 
pass  of  literature  another  such  perversion  of  an  evidently 
plain  historical  narrative  into  a  monstrous  historico-chi’ono- 
logico-geographical  jumble. 

“Noah  was  six  hundred  years  old  when  the  flood  of  waters 
was  upon  the  earth”  (Gen.  vii.  6).  This  six  hundred  years 
is  “  the  Chaldaic  equation  between  the  lunar  and  solar  years.” 
“  And  Noah  lived  after  the  flood  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years.”  This  is  “  half  of  another  equation  with  a  surplus  of 
fifty  years.”  Only  fifty  more !  “  Arphaxad  lived  five  and 
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thirty  years,  and  begat  Salah  ;  and  Arpliaxad  lived  after  he 
begat  Salah  four  hundred  and  three  years,  and  begat  sons 
and  daughters  ”  (Gen.  xi.  12,  13).  This  four  hundred  and 
tliirty-eight  years  represents  “  the  duration  of  the  Semitic 
settlement  in  Arapakithis,  the  mountainous  district  above 
Assyria,  prior  to  the  memory  of  man.”  And  the  sacred 
writer  probably,  “  in  order  to  assist  his  chronology,  added  at 
random  the  thirty-five  years  when  the  first  son  was  born  ”  (I) 
“  And  Salah  lived  thirty  years,  and  begat  Eber ;  and  Salah 
lived  after  he  begat  Eber  four  hundred  and  three  years,  and 
begat  sons  and  daughters”  (Gen.  xi.  14,  15).  Salah  means 
“  the  mission.”  “  The  four  hundred  and  thirty-three  years 
“  represent  the  commencement  of  the  journey  towards  the 
plains,  three  years  before  the  close  of  this  migration.” 
“  Heber  ”  means  “  the  settler  over  the  river  (Tigris)  ”  ;  and 
“  represents  the  period  when  the  migrating  race  passed  over 
the  Upper  Tigris  on  their  way  to  Upper  Mesopotamia.  The 
year  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  would  in  that  case  be  the 
one  in  which  they  entered  Mesopotamia  proper,  and  the  tribe 
must  have  remained  in  a  compact  body  two  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  years  before  a  portion  of  them  commenced  the 
great  migration  southward  which  was  the  foundation  of  the 
primeval  kingdom  of  Southern  Asia.”  And  so  of  the  other 
names  and  numbers.  But  Bunsen  has  not  told  us  what  was 
meant,  on  his  theory,  by  the  frequently  recurring  phrase, 
“  and  he  begat  sons  and  daughters.”  This  he  was  certainly 
bound  to  do.  It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  tlie  two  sons  of 
Heber,  Peleg  and  Yoktan,  he  makes  the  former  moan  “  deri¬ 
vation,”  “  division,  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years,”  and 
the  latter  the  real  “  father  of  thirteen  South  Arabian  races”  ; 
which  distinction  appears  to  have  been  made  on  some  princi¬ 
ple  of  philosophy  peculiar  to  him  ;  but  lie  ought  not  to  have 
left  unexplained  so  important  a  phrase  so  frequently  occurring 
as  “  sons  and  daughters.” 

We  must  devote  a  little  space  to  our  author’s  chronology 
of  Abraham  and  the  two  or  three  succeeding  generations. 
For  in  this  his  “  philosophy  ”  appears  to  peculiar  advantage. 
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After  giving  the  well-known  numbers,  as  in  the  following 
table : 

“  Abraham  lived  175  years,  Isaac,  180  years, 

Jacob,  147  years,  Joseph,  110  years.” 

Bunsen  proceeds  to  say : 

“  Here  it  is  not  a  question  of  a  solitary  exception  in  the  case  of  one 
individual.  It  is  true  that  no  instance  can  be  adduced  demonstrably  of 
any  one  reaching  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  eighty.  Such  a  case,  how¬ 
ever,  as  an  exception,  w'ould  not  contravene  the  laws  of  nature.  But  that 
three  patriarchs  should  have  lived,  one  after  the  other,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  and  even  more,  and  the  viceroy,  Joseph,  their  successor,  one 
hundred  and  ten,  cannot  be  historical.  Thei’e  must  be  some  means  of 
detecting  some  blunder  here,  or  else  the  historical  nature  of  the  narrative 
will  be  liable  to  grave  suspicion.  None  but  those  who  cling  to  the  infatu¬ 
ation  that  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  as  well  as  Noah  and  Shem  lived 
from  six  hundred  to  one  thousand  years,  have  any  excuse  to  offer  for  such 
purely  childish  delusions,  persistence  in  which  can  only  be  productive  of 
doubt  and  unbelief. 

“  But  there  is  no  country  in  which  it  is  so  improbable  that  a  man  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  old  should  have  a  son  as  in  a  land  of  early  development,  like 
Syria  and  Canaan.^  But  are  we  compelled  on  that  account  to  regard 
these  four  ages  of  the  patriarchs  as  primitive  inventions  ?  No  one  who 
admits  the  strictly  historical  character  of  the  principal  branch  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  narrative  of  this  period  will  come  to  this  conclusion”®  (Vol.  iii.  pp. 
340,  341). 

“  But  then  this  family  possessed  an  era,  as  was  always  the  case  with  noble 
Semitic  races  ;  this  era  must  have  been  that  of  the  immigration  ”  (tV/.).® 

“  In  the  history  of  Abraham  we  find  two  predominant  numbers,  the 
seventy-fifth  year  (that  of  the  immigration),  and  the  one  hundredth,  the 
birth  of  Isaac.  In  this  interval  so  many  events  occurred  also,  as  to  require 
a  considerably  long  sojourn  in  Canaan  prior  to  his  birth. 

“W  e  assume,  therefore,  75,  as  the  year  before  the  birth  of  Isaac ;  25,  as 
the  duration  of  the  sojourn  in  Canaan;  and  consequently,  51,  as  the  fiM 
year  of  the  settlement  in  Canaan. 

“  But  there  is  also  a  place  for  the  one  hundredth  year  (which  is  said  to 
be  that  of  the  birth  of  Isaac),  as  the  year  in  which  Abraham  died.  This 
again  cannot  be  accidental.  The  computation  bac^kward  —  the  turnlng- 

1  Our  author’s  “  philosophy  ”  likewise  sets  aside  the  plain  deelarations  of  the 
New  Testament.  What  becomes,  on  his  theory,  of  Rom.  iv.  19  and  Heb.  xi.  11, 
which  endorse  the  account  in  Gten.  xviii.  10-15  and  xxi.  5. 

Our  author  distinctly  admits  that  Abraham  is  strictly  a  historical  person,  as 
well  as  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph. 

®  Mere  assumption. 
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point  is  so  historically  important  and  well  established  —  leads  directly  to 
the  same  conclusion.  According  to  this  Jacob  died  in  the  one  hundred  an<l 
forty-seventh  j  ear,  not  of  his  own  life,  but  of  the  era  from  the  immigration 
of  Abraham.  Joseph  again,  not  of  his  own  age,  but  of  the  era  of  Jacob  ” 
(Vol.  iii.  p.  344). 

“  The  reader  will  here  find  an  account  taken  of  every  da*e  vdiich  occurs  in 
the  scripture  nan-ative}  Whatever  is  determined  upon  grounds  of  internal 
probability,  such  as  the  births  of  Isaac  and  Jacob,  is  placed  in  brackets. 
There  cannot,  therefore,  be  an  error  of  more  than  two  or  three  years  at 
most.®  Those  which  are  placed  in  parentheses  are  such  as  arise  out  ol‘  the 
I  entries  in  the  Bible  in  reference  to  years  of  marriage.  These  are  conse¬ 

quently  in  themselves  thoroughly  authentic.  All  the  other  dates  are  taken 
directly  fi’om  the  Bible.”  ® 

Truly,  this  is  taking  the  subject  of  chronology  “  out  of 
the  domain  of  chronology  and  history  into  that  of  pure  phi¬ 
losophy”  (Vol.  iv.  p.  22).  An  account  is  taken  of  every 
date  in  the  scripture  narrative !  Only  the  date  of  the  son’s 
birth  is  changed  to  that  of  the  death  of  the  father.  The  real 
^  date  of  this  latter  event  being  ignored  altogether.  Is  any 

language,  proper  for  a  Christian  to  use,  too  severe  in  repre¬ 
hension  of  such  a  proceedure  ?  What !  we  involuntarily 
exclaim,  was  the  man  insane  ?  Had  he  become  imbecile  ? 
Had  he  so  long  been  groping  amid  the  sepulchral  monuments 
of  antiquity  that  he  could  not  recognize,  in  the  clear  light 
of  day  which  other  men  use,  a  plain  historical  fact  ? 

“  And  Abraham  was  an  hundred  years  old  when  Isaac  was 
born  ”  (Gen.  xxi.  5)  ;  that  is,  as  our  author  interprets  it, 
“  he  was  a  hundred  years  old  when  he  died.”  “  And  Abra¬ 
ham  was  seventy-five  years  old  when  he  departed  out  of 
Haran”  (Gen.  xii.  4)  ;  that  is,  “  the  seventy-fifth  year  is  the 
year  before  Isaac  was  born.”  And  so  of  other  dates  and 
events  in  connection  with  the  scripture  narrative.  “  An 
account  is  taken  of  every  date  in  the  scripture  narrative.” 
He  might  as  well  have  taken  the  alphabetical  letters  and 
figures  in  the  first  fifteen  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  so  trans- 

1  The  italics  are  ours. 

2  Referring  to  a  table  which  is  not  copied,  the  essential  part  appearing  in  what 
follows. 

®  Egypt’s  Place  in  Universal  History,  Vol.  iii.  p.  344. 
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posed  and  arranged  them  as  to  make  out  a  story  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  about  20,000  b.c.,  and  of  the  flood  occurring  10,000  b.c., 
and  the  “development”  and  “strata”  of  languages,  etc., 
according  to  his  system,  and  then  have  claimed  the  Bible  as 
authority,  telling  us  we  should  find  “  an  account  taken  of 
every  letter  and  figure  in  the  scripture  narrative.”  If  any 
x's  or  2’s,  or  other  letters,  or  any  figures,  had  remained  unap¬ 
propriated,  he  could  have  found  a  “place”  for  them.  We 
say  had  he  done  this,  the  process  would  have  been  about  as 
rational  as  that  wliich  he  has  adopted  in  relation  to  the  history 
of  Abraham  and  liis  successors  in  the  patriarchal  line. 

Bunsen  lays  great  stress  on  the  improbability  of  a  man 
having  a  son  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  years,  especially  in 
such  a  laud  as  Palestine  ;  this  improbability  being  even  a 
corner-stone  in  his  argument.  With  him,  in  his  “  philoso¬ 
phy,”  the  assertion  of  the  sacred  writer,  that  the  event  is 
miraculous  and  the  endorsement  of  the  miracle  by  an  in¬ 
spired  apostle  (Rom.  iv.  19  and  Heb.  xi.  11),  go  for  nothing. 
Thus  the  New  Testament  suffers  alike  with  the  Old  under 
this  rationalizing  process. 

When  we  read  the  following  caustic  criticism  on  Bunsen’s 
work,  we  thought  it  probably  a  little  extravagant.  But  we 
are  now  prepared  to  receive  it  as  just,  though  we  have  not 
given  particular  attention  to  points  criticized. 

“  Sesostris  is  the  great  name  of  Egyptian  antiquity.  Even 
the  builders  of  the  pyramids  and  of  the  labyrinth  shrink  into 
insignificance  by  the  side  of  this  mighty  conqueror.  Never- 
tlieless,  his  liistorical  identity  is  not  proof  against  the  dissolv¬ 
ing  and  reeompounding  process  of  the  Egyptological  method. 
Bunsen  distributes  him  into  portions,  and  identifies  each 
portion  with  a  different  king.  Sesostris,  as  we  have  stated, 
stands  in  Manetho’s  list  as  third  king  of  the  twelfth  dynasty, 
at  3320  B.C.,  and  a  notice  is  appended  to  his  name,  clearly 
identifying  him  with  the  Sesostris  of  Herodotus.  Bunsen 
first  takes  a  portion  of  him,  and  identifies  it  with  Tosorthrus 
(written  Sesorthrus  by  Eusebius),  the  second  king  of  the  third 
dynasty,  whose  date  is  5119  b.c.,  being  a  difference  in  the 
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dates  of  1799  years  —  about  the  same  interval  as  between 
Augustus  Caesar  and  Napoleon.  He  then  tfikes  another 
portion  and  identifies  it  with  Sesonchotis,  a  king  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty;  a  third  portion  of  Sesostris  is  finally  assigned 
to  himself.  It  seems  that  these  three  fragments  make  up  the 
entire  Sosostris.”  ^ 

We  say  we  can  receive  this  as  just  and  true ;  for  if  it  should 
he  found  to  be  a  little  colored  in  relation  to  this  particular 
point,  yet  we  know  it  is  strictly  applicable  to  some  parts  of 
Bunsen’s  works.  Wo  have  long  entertained  the  opinion  that 
the  occupation  of  deciphering  hieroglyphics  and  ancient  in¬ 
scriptions  is  not  promotive  of  a  healthy  and  sound  mind,  but 
rather  the  opposite.  Except  in  cases  where  the  character  of 
the  inscription  is  comparatively  modern,  or  the  subject-mat¬ 
ter  largely  connected  with  well-known  historical  facts,  there 
is  much  to  be  made  out  by  conjecture,  imagination,  and 
assumption.  The  mind  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
work  of  combining  doubtful  elements,  till  at  length  conjec¬ 
ture  and  assumption  arc  put  on  an  equality  with  true  knowl¬ 
edge  and  real  fact.  Whether  Egyptology  has,  in  general, 
fallen  into  unsafe  hands,  or  the  principle  above  alluded  to- 
operated  with  peculiar  power  in  this  department  of  research, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  great  inherent  difficulties  of  the  subject, 
the  opinion  seems  to  be  wide-spread,  even  among  the  learned, 
that  the  principles  of  sound  reasoning,  sound  philosophy,  and 
common  sense,  are  not,  to  say  the  least,  very  strictly  adhered 
to  by  professed  Egyptologers  as  a  class.  The  following  from 
the  able  writer  last  quoted,  we  regard  as  an  appropriate  and 
well-deserved  criticism : 

“Egyptology  has  a  historical  method  of  its  own.  It  recog¬ 
nizes  none  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence ;  the  extent  of 
its  demands  upon  our  credulity  is  almost  unbounded.  Even, 
the  Avriters  on  ancient  Italian  ethnology  are  modest  and  tame 
in  their  hypothesis  compared  with  the  Egyptologists.  Under- 
their  potent  logic,  all  identity  disappears  ;  everything  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  become  anything  but  itself.  Successive  dynasties 
become  contemporary  dynasties  ;  one  king  becomes  another 

^  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis’s  Survey  of  the  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  p.  369. 
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king;  one  name  becomes  another  name;  one  number  be¬ 
comes  another  number  ;  one  j)lace  becomes  another  place.”  i 

The  writer  then  adduces  examples,  a  specimen  of  which  is 
given  in  a  preceding  quotation.  And  do  not  the  quotations 
we  have  given  above  from  Bunsen’s  work  fully  sustain  this 
caustic  criticism  ?  In  a  plain  historical  narrative  names  of 
men  are  transformed  into  names  of  places  and  countries  and 
events ;  the  number  denoting  the  year  of  a  man’s  life,  de¬ 
notes  the  time  of  the  ti  ibe  passing  the  river  Tigris  ;  the  date 
of  the  call  of  Abraham  to  leave  his  country  is  that  of  the 
birth  of  his  son,  and  the  date  of  the  son’s  birth,  becomes  that 
of  the  father’s  death. 

We  would  not  undervalue  the  labors  of  Egyptologists. 
They  have  opened  up  a  fascinating  branch  of  study,  and 
brought  to  light  many  interesting  and  valuable  things — yea, 
even  valuable  truth.  Their  works  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
state  of  ancient  Egypt,  which  in  the  main,  we  regard  as  truth¬ 
ful.  They  have  translated  portions  of  a  chapter  of  the  world’s 
history,  and  we  may  admit  with  a  good  degree  of  correct¬ 
ness,  w'hich  a  few  years  since  was  altogether  in  an  unknown 
language.  But  from  the  very  nature  of  their  materials,  they 
can  never  produce  any  connected  history  or  chronology  that 
can  set  aside  what  has  usually  been  received  as  authentic 
history  or  chronology  from  other  sources.  This  is  evident 
•from  the  fragmentary  state  of  the  materials,  the  absence  in 
them  of  authentic  connection,  and  the  presence  of  numerous 
irreconcilable  contradictions.  This  being  the  condition,  all 
that  we  can  expect  from  Egyptology  is  a  general  corrobora¬ 
tion  of  facts  and  truths  elsewhere  stated,  occasionally  clear¬ 
ing  up  a  doubt  or  adding  to  an  imperfect  statement ;  and 
when  new  facts  and  truths  are  professedly  brought  to  light 
W’hich  are  independent,  we  will  receive  them  for  w’hat  they 
are  worth.  Egyptology  has  already  furnished  much  that  is 
corroborative  of  the  general  truth  of  the  Bible,  but  we  repeat 
it,  it  cannot,  in  its  present  state,  be  entitled  to  modify  mate¬ 
rially,  much  less  controvert  or  set  aside,  any  important  fact 
or  statement  in  the  sacred  volume. 

1  Survey  of  the  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  p.  368. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

FRESH  NOTES  ON  EGYPTOLOGY. 

BY  JOSEPH  P.  THOMPSON,  D.D.,  NEW  YORK. 

During  the  current  year  there  have  been  published  in  the  department 
of  Egyptology,  two  dictionaries,^  two  grammars,®  two  folio  volumes  of  hie- 
i-oglyphic  texts,®  an  early  text  of  the  “  Book  of  the  Dead,”*  and  a  complete 
translation  of  that  national  Ritual.®  Tlie  Zeitschrift  Jur  Aegyptisclie  Sprache* 
points  triumphantly  to  this  array  of  linguistic  apparatus  as  the  best  answer 
to  the  attack  sometimes  made,  even  now,  upon  Egyptian  studies  as  im- 
methodical  and  unprofitable.  Egyptian  philology  has  been  further  enriched 
of  late  through  the  discovery  of  a  bi-llngual  inscription  at  Tanls,  a  site 
which  had  already  jiroved  exceedingly  rich  in  remains  of  antiquity.  Early 
in  1866,  as  Dr.  Lepsius  was  exploring  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  Delta  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  ship  canal,  an  employee  of  the  Suez  Company  informed 
him  that  he  had  seen  a  Greek  inscription  among  the  ruins  of  San.  Lepsius 
hastened  to  verify  this  statement,  and  succeeded  in  uncovering  a  stone 
seven  feet  high  by  two  and  a  half  in  breadth,  the  upper  part  of  which  was 
covered  with  hieroglyphics  numbering  thirty-seven  lines,  and  the  lower 
with  a  corresponding  Greek  inscription  in  seventy-six  lines.  Having 
thoroughly  cleansed  the  stone,  his  attendant,  Mr.  AVeidenbach,  took  from 
it  an  impression  upon  prepared  paper,  from  which  the  inscription  has  been 
lithographed  in  the  size  of  the  original.®  The  inscription  is  dated  on  the 

1  A  Dictionary  of  Hieroglyphics,  by  Samuel  Birch,  LL.D.,  in  Vol.  v.  of  Bun¬ 
sen’s  “  f^gypt’s  Place  in  Universal  History  ”  ;  and  Dr.  H.  Brugseh’s  “  Hiero- 
glyphisch-Demotisches  Wbrterbuch.”  Leipzig :  J.  C.  Hinriclis. 

^  Hieroglyphic  Grammar,  by  Samuel  Birch,  in  Bunsen’s  Egypt ;  and  Vicomte 
de  Rouge’s  Chrestomathie  l^gy2)tienne,  with  a  grammatical  analysis.  Paris : 
A.  Franck. 

®  Altagyptische  Tempelinschriften,  (I.)  Der  Horustempel  von  Edfii,  (II.) 
Der  Hathortempel  von  Dendera.  Von  Johannes  Diimichen.  Leipzig :  J.  C. 
Ilinrichs. 

*  Aelteste  Texte  des  Todtenbuchs.  Airanged  by  Dr.  R.  Lepsius  after  the 
sarcophagi  of  the  old  Egyptian  kingdom,  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  Berlin  : 
W.  Hertz. 

*By  Dr.  Birch,  in  Bunsen,  Vol.  v. 

«  May  1867,  p.  44. 

’  The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  first  impression  in  the  study  of 
Dr.  Lepsius.  The  lithographed  copy,  with  a  translation  and  notes,  has  been 
published  under  the  title.  Das  bilingue  Dekret  von  Kanopus  in  der  Originalgrbsse 
mit  Uebersetzung  und  Erklarung  beidcr  Texte,  herausgeben,  von  R.  Lepsius. 
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1 7th  Tybi  of  the  ninth  year  of  Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes  I.,  which  Dr.  Lepsius 
reduces  to  the  7th  of  March  of  the  year  238  b.c.  It  recites  that  king  Ptol- 
emaus  and  his  wife  Berenice  had  made  large  gifts  to  the  temple  for  the 
support  of  the  priests  and  the  sacred  animals,  and  had  shown  great  zeal  in 
upholding  religion ;  that  in  his  campaign  in  Asia,  the  king  had  recovered 
the  images  of  the  gods  which  the  Persians  had  stolen  from  the  Egyptian 
temples,  had  brought  these  back  to  Egypt  and  restored  them  to  the  places 
where  they  formerly  stood;  that,  while  waging  victorious  wars  in  divers 
lands,  he  had  maintained  peace  at  home ;  that,  to  provide  against  a  famine 
apprehended  by  reason  of  an  insufficient  rising  of  the  Nile,  he  had  Imported 
corn  from  Syria,  Phenicia,  and  Cyprus,  etc. 

In  gi’atcful  acknowledgement  of  these  and  other  good  deeds  of  the  king 
and  queen,  the  priests,  in  assembly,  ordained  that  the  religious  honors  which 
this  royal  pair  and  their  ancestors  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  should  be  increased ; 
that  a  new  order  of  “  priests  of  the  Beneficent  Divinities  ”  should  be  con¬ 
stituted  in  all  the  temples  of  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  their 
worehip ;  and  that  a  new  feast  should  be  established  in  honor  of  the  king. 

The  length  of  this  inscription  and  the  almost  perfect  condition  of  both 
texts,  give  to  it  a  greater  philological  value  than  now  attaches  to  the  Ro¬ 
setta  stone.  By  means  of  a  somewhat  extensive  Egypto-Greek  vocabulary, 
the  Tablet  of  Canopus  confirms  the  general  system  of  hieroglyphical  inter¬ 
pretation  suggested  by  Champollion.  As  a  complement  to  this,  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  Mons.  Chabas  has  published  a  revised  translation  of  the  Rosetta 
stone,  with  a  glossary  of  Egypto-Greek.^  M.  le  A’^icomte  Emmanuel 
de  Rouge  has  published  a  valuable  essay  upon  the  earliest  monuments  of 
]%gjq)tian  history,  entitled  Rechercliesf  sur  les  Monuments  qu'onpeut  attribuer 
aux  six  premieres  Dynasties  de  Manetlion?  This  volume  is  the  fii-st  instal¬ 
ment  of  the  resTilts  of  the  mission  organized  four  years  ago  by  the  French 
government,  for  historical  explorations  in  Egypt.  In  this  mission  Count 
Rouge,  the  fii-st  of  French  Egyptologers,  was  accompanied  by  his  son,  who 
had  prepaix'd  himself  by  three  years  of  special  study  and  practice  in  copy¬ 
ing  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  M.  AA^escher,  who  has  had  much  experience 
in  deciphering  Greek  inscriptions,  M.  de  Banville,  a  skilful  photographer, 
and  M.  Mariette,  who  was  detailed  for  this  service  by  the  king  of  Egypt. 
The  material  results  of  the  mission  were  six  volumes  of  inscriptions  hitherto 
unpublished,  copied  by  hand,  and  two  hundred  and  t-wenty  photographic 
plates,  reproducing  the  historical  walls  of  temples,  the  most  iiiqwrtant 
inscriptions,  and  the  finest  monuments  of  Egjq)tian  art. 

Berlin :  AV.  Hertz.  A  rival  edition,  disputing  the  claim  to  the  discovery,  has 
been  published  in  Vienna :  Die  Zwcisprachigc  Inschrift  von  Tanis  zum  ersten 
Male  herausgcgcben  und  uebcrsetzt,  von  P.  Leo  Reiniscli  und  E.  Robert  Rocslcr. 

1  L’Inscription  hieroglyphiquc  do  Rosette  Analysee  et  comparee  a  la  version 
Greque.  Par  F.  Chabas.  Paris ;  Maisonneuve.  1867. 

2  Paris  :  Imprimerie  Iinperialc.  Quarto,  pp.  1C!),  with  plates.  1866. 
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Tliis  collection  was  made  with  a  view  to  eluciilatc  the  chronology  of 
Egyptian  art  and  history.  The  epoch  of  the  fourth  dynasty  —  the  epoch 
of  the  pyramids,  the  earliest  which  has  yet  been  identified  by  contempo¬ 
raneous  monuments,  is  now  richly  Illustrated  by  the  spoils  gathered  by 
1^1.  Mariette  from  the  ancient  field  of  Memphis,  and  de{)osIted  in  the  royal 
jMuseum  at  Cairo.  Its  statuary  is  marked  by  e.xactness  of  jiroportions,  tlu; 
caitdid  study  of  the  principal  muscles,  the  fine  sculpture  of  the  figure,  :ind 
individuality  of  expi'ession,  —  altogether  a  new  revelation  concerning  art 
at  that  early  period. 

The  eleventh  dynasty,  Avhose  burial  place  at  Thebes  was  brought  to  light 
some  time  ago,  is  further  illustrated  through  the  recent  discovery  of  the 
tomb  of  king  Antef.  Numerous  monuments  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  have  been 
found  near  Abydos,  wliere  M.  Mariette  discovered  the  enclosure  of  a  very 
ancient  temple  of  Osiris,  and  a  series  of  ofiieial  steles,  recording  the  visit  of 
successive  sovereigns  who  had  come  to  render  homage  at  this  sanctuary. 

Dr.  Lepsius  and  othei’s  have  jilaced  the  invasion  of  the  Hyksos  directly 
after  the  twelfth  dynasty,  but  the  colossal  statues  of  Sevek-hotep  III.,  the 
fourth  king  of  the  thirteenth  dynasty,  identified  at  the  frontier  town  of 
Tanls,  and  erected  to  attest  the  authority  of  that  monarch  over  the  “  Lower 
Country,”  are  almost  conclusive  evidence  that  the  shepherds  had  not  yet 
crossed  the  borders.  Comte  Rouge  promises  a  sjiecial  memoir  from  M. 
IMariettc  upon  the  relations  of  Egypt  with  these  oppressors,  whose  date  he 
assigns  to  the  eighteenth  century  B.c. 

The  New  Empire,  which  dates  from  the  expulsion  of  the  Ilyksos,  is 
abundant  in  monumental  recox’ds.  Comte  Rouge  has  succeeded  in  restor¬ 
ing  entire  the  historical  poem  celebrating  the  campaigns  of  Sesostris, 
already  partially  known  from  the  pap3'rus  Sallier.  These  examples  will 
serve  to  show  what  light  may  be  expected  from  the  working  up  of  the 
materials  collected  by  Comte  Rouge  and  his  collaborators.  Meantime, 
Prof.  C.  Piazzi  Smjdh,  Astronomer  Roj’al  for  Scotland,  from  his  most 
careful  Astronomical  data,  computes  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
at  2170  B.c. 

In  the  classification  of  the  first  six  dynasties,  our  author  was  greatlv 
aided  by  the  lists  of  kings  lately  discovered  at  Memphis  *  and  Abydos  -  — 
the  first  containing  fifty-two  names,  of  which  ten  are  more  or  less  illegible ; 
the  second  giving  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  seventy-six  roval  cartouches, 
from  Menes  to  Sethos  I.  (about  1400  B.c.),  who  appeal's  upon  the  monu¬ 
ment  in  the  act  of  offering  homage  to  his  predecessors.  Tlie  following 
Table  will  exhibit  the  results  of  those  lists  In  comparison  with  the  list  of 
Manetho,  according  to  Africanus,  for  the  first  three  djTiasties. 

^Tbe  tablet  of  Memphis  or  Sakkarab,  discovered  by  M.  Mariette  in  1860. 

2  The  tablet  of  Sethos  I.,  discovered  by  M.  Dumichen  in  1864. 
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Manetho. 

The  Turin  Papyrus. 

Tablet  of  .Sethos  1. 

Tablet  of  Sakkarah. 

_ 

'  ' 

' 

First  Dynasty 
1.  Menes. 

Mena. 

Mena. 

\V anting. 

2.  Athothis. 

....  a 

Teta. 

ii 

3.  Kenkencs. 

....  a 

Ateta. 

H 

4.  Ouenephes. 

Ata. 

U 

5.  Ousaphaidos. 

T’at’a-ti. 

T’at’ati. 

(( 

6.  Miebidos. 

Meribipen. 

Meribipu. 

Meribipen. 

7.  Scmempscs. 

{Illegible). 

8.  Bicneches. 

Kabuhu. 

Kabuhu. 

Second  Dynasty". 

9.  Boethos.  _ biu. 

Butau. 

Neterbiu. 

10.  Kaiechos. 

. . . .  ka. 

Kakau. 

Kakau. 

11.  Binothris. 

....  nuter. 

Binnuter. 

Binutcru. 

12.  Tlas. 

TJt’nas. 

Ut’nas. 

13.  Sethenes. 

Senta. 

Senta. 

Senta. 

14.  Chaires. 

15.  Nephercheres. 

16.  Scsochris. 

(Nefer  ?)  ka. 

Nefer-ka-Sakru. 

Nefer  kam. 

Sakrii  nefer  ka. 

17.  Cheneres. 

(Hu?)t’cfa. 

....  t’efa. 

Third  Dynasty. 

18.  Nccherophes.  Bob... 

(T’et’i?) 

Bebi. 

19.  Tosorthros. 

Nebka. 

Nebka. 

20.  Tvris. 

Sar. 

Sarsa. 

Sar. 

21.  Mesochris. 

Sar  teta 

Teta. 

Sarteta. 

22.  Souphis. 

....  t’efa  1 

Set’es. 

23.  Tosertasis. 

24.  Aches. 

25.  Sephouris. 

Hu. 

Nefer  kara, 

Ra  neb  ka. 

Huni. 

26.  Kerpheres. 

Snefru. 

Snefru. 

Snefru. 

Tlie  agreement  of  the  two  tablets  with  one  another  and  with  the  Turin 
pap}Tus  is  so  striking,  that  their  united  authority  must  be  accepted  as  oITi- 
cial  for  at  least  one  mode  of  registering  the  royal  succession.  It  remains 
to  harmonize  this,  if  possible,  with  Manetho,  or  to  determine  which  of  the 
two  registers  is  entitled  to  the  greater  weight.  Bunsen  has  attcm])ted  to 
rectify  Manetho  by  Eratosthenes,  whom  he  regards  as  of  higher  authority ; 
but  this  he  does  by  arbitrary  corrections  and  transpositions.  Ilis  assertion 
that  “  the  Eratosthenian  table  solves  all  problems  as  to  the  first  six  dynas¬ 
ties  and  their  representatives  on  the  tablets  of  Karnak  and  Abydos,”  had 
reference  to  the  old  tables  of  Abydas  ;  for  the  Sethos  tablet  had  not  then 
been  discovered.  This  tablet  is  the  only  known  monument  that  gives  a 
complete  list  of  the  first  dynasty,  and  its  row  of  seventy-six  consecutive 
kings  between  Menes  and  Sethos  I.  creates  a  formidable  problem  in  chro¬ 
nology.  The  solution  of  chronological  problems  given  by  Bunsen  in  his 
fifth  volume,  calls  for  a  more  critical  analysis  than  would  fall  within  the 
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scope  of  the  present  Article,  and  must  be  deferred  until  the  data  of  Mons. 
Mariette  concerning  the  period  of  the  Ilyksos  shall  be  fully  before  us.  As¬ 
suming  1633  B.c.  as  the  first  year  of  Amos  —  the  beginning  of  the  New 
Empire  —  Bunsen  makes  1426  years  for  the  Old  Empire  (1076  years) 
together  with  the  Middle  Epoch  or  Hyksos  period  (350  years)  ;  thus 
bringing  Menes  to  the  throne  in  3059  b.c. 

The  Egyptian  “  Book  of  the  Dead  ”  or  “  Funeral  Ritual  ”  is  now  receiv¬ 
ing  the  special  attention  of  several  Egyptologers.  The  text  of  the  Ritual 
of  Turin,  published  by  Dr.  Lepsius  in  1842,  under  the  title  of  Todtenhuch, 
has  been  till  recently  accepted  as  the  canonical  standard ;  but  Comte  Rouge 
lias  now  prepared  from  a  collation  of  various  papyri,  an  edition  which 
aspires  to  be  the  official  text.'  Mr.  W.  Pleyte  of  Leyden  has  published  a 
translation  of  the  1 25th  chapter,  Avhich  treats  of  the  entering  of  the  deceased 
into  “  the  Hall  of  the  Two  Truths,  and  of  separating  a  person  from  his  sins 
when  he  has  been  made  to  see  the  faces  of  the  Gods.”  Mr  Pleyte’s  trans¬ 
lation  is  based  upon  an  analysis  and  comparison  of  the  better  manuscripts.* 
Dr.  Samuel  Birch,  of  the  British  Museum,  has  made  a  translation  of  the 
entire  ritual,  the  fii’st  complete  translation  yet  published,  which  is  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  English  edition  of  Bunsen’s  “  Egypt’s  Place  in  Universal 
History.”*  An  exposition  of  the  belief  of  the  Eg^-ptians  concerning  the 
future  condition  of  the  soul,  derived  from  the  contents  of  this  book  and  the 
study  of  various  sarcophagi,  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  Article. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Grundemaxn’s  Atlas  of  Missions. 

We  have  called  attention  in  a  previous  number  of  this  Journal,  to 
(irundemann’s  Atlas  of  Missions,  and  have  published  a  translation  of  the 
Prospectus.  Since  that  time  the  first  part  has  appeared  in  quarto  form, 
engraved  wdth  great  delicacy,  and  colored  in  that  neat  manner  for  which 
German  maps  are  noted.  .It  embraces  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa.  The 
second  part  is  nearly  ready,  and  will  comprise  Southern  Africa.  The  third 
is  In  a  forward  state  of  preparation,  and  will  include  Eastern  Africa  and 
Madagascar.  This  continent  will  be  presented  to  the  world  in  all  its  mis¬ 
sionary  fields,  in  less  than  a  year  from  the  present  time.  The  other  conti- 

' Ritucl  Funeraire  dcs  anciens  Egyptiens.  Folio.  Paris:  1861-67. 

"  Etudes  Egyptologiqucs.  Par  W.  Pleyte.  Leide :  E.  J.  Brill.  1866. 

*  Vol.  V.  London:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  1867. 
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nente  will  follow  in  due  course,  and  in  about  three  years  from  this  time  Dr. 
Grundemann  hopes  to  finish  his  task. 

A  work  so  valuable,  and  so  thorouj^hly  done,  should  not  be  confined  to 
the  German  world,  and  the  comparatively  few  scholars  who  are  ikmiliar 
with  the  German  tongue.  In  all  departments  of  Geography,  the  nation 
speaking  that  language  leads  the  world ;  and  the  house  that  publishes 
Grundemann’s  Atlas  of  Missions  is  the  largest  geographical  publishing  house 
on  the  globe.  Dr.  Grundemann’s  long  interest  in  missions,  and  his  famil¬ 
iarity  with  them,  indicates  him  as  pre-eminently  fitted  for  his  task  ;  while 
his  piety,  his  sound  evangelical  belief,  and  his  experience  as  a  pastor  with 
the  wants  of  the  Christian  public,  have  still  further  enhanced  the  worth  of 
his  services. 

Grundemann’s  Atlas,  when  finished,  will  be  a  work  for  the  library  alone, 
however ;  whereas  our  special  lack  in  this  country  is  a  good,  clear,  and 
large  series  of  wall  maps.  Serviceable  as  are  those  which  are  now  most  in 
use  in  our  vestries,  they  are  open  to  many  serious  objections.  They  are 
not  engraved  with  marked  skill ;  they  are  coarse  and  inelegant.  Moreover 
they  are  not  exclusively  missionary  in  their  character ;  they  contain  too 
much ;  they  are  almost  as  useful  for  general  purjKJses  as  most  of  the  wall 
maps  that  are  sold.  That  this  is  so,  indicates  a  great  misapprehension.  A 
missionary  map  should  confine  itself  al)solutely  to  that  department.  Where 
it  recognizes  political  demarcations,  it  should  do  so  in  the  most  succlnt  way, 
and  only  to  such  an  extent  as  to  Indicate  the  country  in  which  each  mis¬ 
sionary  field  is  found.  Its  story  should  be  told  without  digression ;  it  should 
relate  exclusively  to  the  stations  which  the  various  organizations  of  Europc^ 
and  America  have  established  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

This  Dr.  Grundemann,  and  he  alone,  has  done.  An  enterprising  house 
should  take  his  quarto  maps,  and  make  them  the  basis  of  a  new  series  ol“ 
wall  maps,  engraved  with  skill,  and  adapted  to  adorn  the  vestry  as  well 
as  to  illustrate  the  Monthly  Concert,  and  make  that  meeting  effective.  Tlie 
continents  should  be  drawn  on  a  large  scale  in  outline,  the  chief  j)olitical 
divisions  designated,  and  the  chief  missionary  stations,  whether  carried  on  by 
English,  Germans,  French,  or  Americans,  clearly  indicated.  The  small  and 
unimportant  stations  should  be  either  omitted  or  entered  with  a  minute  let¬ 
tering.  The  chief  stations  should  be  printed  in  letters  so  large  as  to  be 
legible  across  the  Lecture-room. 

There  is  almost  always  a  great  deal  of  lost  space  in  the  margin  of  wall 
maps.  The  corners  could,  and  should,  be  devoted  to  the  copying,  on  a 
slightly  reduced  scale,  of  all  the  maps  of  Dr  Grundemann’s  Atlas ;  and  if 
this  were  done,  the  large  central  portion  —  the  continents  —  might  profit¬ 
ably  omit  the  names  of  the  smaller  stations,  and  confine  itself  to  the  great 
groundwork  of  the  missionary  field. 

Our  plan  goes  one  step  further.  Dr.  Grundemann’s  maps  being  all 
reproduced,  on  the  margin  of  the  continental  wall  maps,  from  the  stones 
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which  form  the  margin,  the  smaller  maps  could  be  printed  separately,  and 
thus,  at  very  little  expense,  and  with  very  little  trouble,  a  volume  could  be 
produced  for  those  who  wish  to  place  in  their  libraries  a  Missionary  Atlas. 
A  Avork  of  this  kind,  in  both  forms  —  the  book  for  libraries,  and  the  Avail 
map  for  vestries  —  could  hardly  fail  to  have  a  large  and  reinunerativti  sale. 

The  greatness  of  the  missionary  Avork  is  best  understood  by  looking  at 
the  list  of  all  the  organizations  which  are  engaged  in  carrying  it  on. 
We  Avho  are  familiar  Avith  the  names  and  the  o{)erations  of  a  fcAV  great 
societies  in  England  and  America,  are  apt  to  forget  the  auxiliaries  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  less  prominent  sects  at  home.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  here  that  Dr.  Grundemann  has  surveyed  the  Avhole 
Protestant  field.  He  has  visited  England  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
data,  and  has  communicated  freely  Avith  all  the  leading  missiorla ries  and 
missionary  boards  of  both  hemispheres.  German  in  his  thc)roughncss  and 
in  his  fairness,  he  has  been  misled  by  no  national  pride  to  extol  the  share 
Avhich  Germany  is  having  in  the  great  Avork,  and  tempted  by  no  secta¬ 
rianism  to  belittle  the  part  of  any  body  of  Christians.  We  regi-et  that  he 
has  made  no  account  of  Catholic  missions.  His  plea  is  the  great  tlifficulty 
of  obtaining  the  facts ;  but  surely  a  visit  to  France  would,  Avith  a  man  of 
his  gentle,  yet  earnest,  nature,  not  have  been  unavailing.  As  it  is,  the 
Avork  is  shorn  of  a  most  valuable  part  in  this  mission. 

We  venture  to  subjoin  a  list  of  all  the  missionary  societies  of  the  Avorld, 
and  the  fields  they  occupy,  so  far  as  known  to  the  Aviiter  of  this  Article. 
As  personal  friends  of  Dr.  Grundemann,  and  greatly  desiring  that  his  AA-ork 
should  be  as  perfect  as  possible,  Ave  Avould  invite  any  contribution  which 
Avould  make  this  list  more  perfect. 

I.  British  Missionary  Societies. 

1.  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  1701. 

East  and  West  Indies,  South  Africa,  Australia,  Ncav  Zealand,  North 
America. 

2.  The  Baptist  Miss.  Soc.  1792.  East  and  West  Indies,  West  Africa, 

China. 

3.  The  London  Miss.  Soc.  1795.  South  Sea,  East  and  West  Indies,  South 

Africa,  Madagascar. 

4.  The  Church  Miss.  Soc.  1800.  East  and  West  Indies,  Turkey,  China, 

NeAv  Zealand,  West  Africa,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  North  America. 

5.  Tlie  General  Baptist  Miss.  Soc.  1816.  East  Indies,  China. 

6.  The  Wesleyan  (Methodist)  Miss.  Soc.  1817.  East  and  West  Indies, 

West  and  South  Africa,  China,  Australia,  Polynesia,  North  America. 

7.  Established  Church  of  Scotland’s  Foreign  Miss.  1824.  East  Indies. 

8.  Society  for  Promoting  Female  Education  in  the  East.  1834. 

9.  Welsh  Foreign  Miss.  Soc.  1840.  East  Indies  (Silbet). 

10.  The  Irish  Presbyterian  Church’s  For.  Miss.  1840.  East  Indies.  (Gug- 
jerat),  Syria. 
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11.  The  Edinburgh  Medical  Miss.  Soc.  1841. 

12.  The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church’s  For.  Miss.  1842.  New  Heb¬ 
rides. 

13.  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland’s  For.  Miss.  1843.  East  Indies,  South 
Africa. 

14.  The  English  Presbyterian  For.  Miss.  1844.  China,  East  Indies. 

15.  The  South  American  (Patagonian)  Miss.  Soc.  1844.  South  America. 

IG.  Tin;  United  Presbyterian  Church’s  For.  Miss.  1847.  East  and  West 

Indies,  West  and  South  Africa. 

17.  The  Ciiinese  Evangelization  Soc.  1850.  China. 

18.  The  I’rimitive  Methodist.  Miss.  Soc.  1858.  (V?) 

19.  The  Free  United  Methodist  Miss.  Soc.  1860.  East  and  West  Africa. 

20a.  The  ^loslem  Miss.  Soc.  1860.  Syria,  Egypt. 

21a.  The  Universities  Miss.  Soc.  1861  ?  East  Africa. 

22a.  The  Foreign  Evangelist  Soc.  1864. 

II.  A  merican  Missionary  Societies. 

20.  The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mission.  1810. 
East  Indies,  South  Africa,  Turkey,  China,  Polynesia,  North  America. 

21.  Tlie  Baptist  Missionary  Union.  1814.  Blnnah,  Farther  India,  Siam, 
China. 

22.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Miss.  Soc.  1819.  West  Africa,  India, 
China,  North  and  South  America,  Polynesia. 

23.  The  Episcojial  Board  of  Missions.  1820.  North  America,  West  Af¬ 
rica,  China,  Japan. 

24.  The  Free-AVill  Baptist  For.  Miss.  Soc.  1843.  India. 

25.  The  Board  of  For.  Miss,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  1837.  West- 
Africa,  India,  Siam,  China,  Japan,  North  and  South  America. 

26.  Vacat. 

27.  Lutheran  Missionary  Society  (of  the  General  Synod  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia).  1837.  India,  West  Africa. 

28.  Seventh-Day-Baptist  Miss.  Soc.  1842.  China. 

29.  American  Indian  Miss.  Association.  1842.  North  America. 

30.  The  Baptist  Free  Miss.  Soc.  1843.  West  Indies. 

31.  The  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions.  1844.  India, 
Turkey,  Polynesia. 

32.  Mission  of  the  German  Lutheran  Synod  of  Iowa.  (?)  North  America. 

33.  The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  Board  of  Miss.  1845.  West  Af¬ 
rica,  China. 

34.  The  Southern  Methodist  For.  Miss.  1846.  North  America,  China. 

35.  The  American  Miss.  Association  (In  Albany).  1846.  North  America, 
West  Indies,  Egypt,  Siam,  Polynesia. 

36.  The  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church’s  For.  Miss.  1857.  India, 
China,  Japan. 
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37.  Tlie  Board  of  For.  Miss,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nova  Scotia, 
1848.  New  Hebrides. 

38.  The  Miemac  Missionary  Society.  (?)  Nova  Scotia. 

III.  German  Missionary  Societies. 

40.  Mis.sion  of  tlie  Evangelical  Moravian  Brotherhood.  1732.  Greenland, 
Labrador,  North  America,  West  Indies,  South  Africa,  Australia, 
Thibet. 

41.  Evang.  Miss  Soc.  at  Bale.  1815.  West  Africa,  India,  China. 

42.  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Evangelical  Missions  at  Berlin.  1823. 
South  Africa. 

43.  Rhenish  Miss.  Soc.  at  Barmen.  1828.  South  Africa,  Holland,  East 
Indies,  China. 

44.  North  Ger.  Miss.  Soc.  of  Bremen.  1835.  West  Africa,  New  Zeiiland. 

45.  Evangelical  Lutheran  Missionary  Society,  Leipslc.  1836.  India. 

46.  Gossner’s  Evangelical  Mi.ssiouary  Union  of  Berlin.  1842.  Farther 
India,  Holland,  India,  Australia. 

47.  Berlin  Woman’s  IMi-ssion  for  China.  1852.  China. 

48.  Berlin  Man’s  Union  for  China.  1852.  China. 

49.  Hcrinannsburg  Missionary  Society.  1854.  South  Africa,  India. 

50.  Pilgrim’s  Mission  of  St.  Krlschona  near  Bale  —  Palestine,  Abyssinia. 

51.  Kaisers  worth  Deaconesses  Institute.  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egj-pt. 

52.  Jerusalem  Union  at  Berlin.  Asia  IMlnor,  Syria,  Egypt. 

IV.  Dutch  Missionary  Societies. 

60.  Netherland  Missionary  Society  at  Rotterdam.  1797.  Ambon,  Mln- 
ahassa.  South  Celebes,  Java. 

61.  The  Java  Society  at  Amsterdam.  1854.  Java,  Sumatra. 

62.  The  Ermeloer  Missionary  Society.  1854.  Talaut  Islands. 

63.  Mission  of  the  Separatist  Reformed  Church  at  Kampen.  1857.  Suri¬ 
nam,  Orange  Republic. 

64.  The  Netherland  Missionary  Society.  Rotterdam.  1859.  Java. 

65.  The  Utrecht  Missionary  Society.  1859.  New  Guinea,  Bali. 

66.  The  Netherland  Reformed  Missionary  Society.  Amsterdam.  1859. 
Java. 

67.  Mennonites  Association  for  the  Diffusion  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Dutch 
Maratime  Possessions  at  Amsterdam. 

68.  Java.  The  China  Society. 

V.  Scandinavian  Missionary  Societies. 

70.  Swedish  Missionary  Society  of  Stockholm.  1837. 

71.  Missionary  Society  of  Lund  for  China.  1852. 

72.  Missionary  Institute  of  the  Evangelical  Fatherland’s  Foundation  of 

Stockholm.  1860. 

73.  IMissionary  Society  of  Goteborg. 
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74.  The  Norse  Missionary  Society  of  Stavanger.  1842.  South  Africa. 

75.  The  Danish  Missionary  Society  of  Copenhagen.  1821.  India. 

76.  Finnish  Missionary  Society  of  Helsingfors.  1861. 

VI.  French  M'mionary  Societies. 

77.  Society  of  Evangelical  Missions,  Paris.  1824.  South  Africa,  Sene- 
gambla,  Polynesia. 

VII.  Colonial  Missionary  Societies. 

78.  The  Reformed  Church  Mission  to  the  Cape.  Capstadt.  1861.  South 
Africa. 

79.  So<;iety  of  Internal  and  External  Missions.  Batavia,  1851.  Holland, 
India. 

80.  Presbyterian  Missionary  Society.  Melbourne.  (?)  Australia. 

81.  Melanesian  Miss.  Soc.  (?)  at  Aukland.  1861.  Melanesia. 

82.  Hawaiian  Missionary  Society  at  Honolulu.  Micronesia,  Marquesas 
Islands. 

83.  Jamaica  Baptist  Miss.  Soc.  (?) 

84.  West  Indian  Missionary  Board.  West  Africa. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  GERMAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

FROM  OUR  GERMAN  CORRESPONDENT. 

Jewish  Angelo  LOGY  and  Daemonology.'  —  Dr.  Kohut,  whom  we 
presume  to  be  a  Jew,  is  well  fitted,  so  far  as  mere  acquirements  are 
concerned,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Zendavesta  and  Parsism,  of  the  Old 
Testament  literature,  and  especially  of  Rablnlco-Talmudical  works,  for 
investigating  the  above  subject.  On  the  ground  of  the  argument  between 
Judaism  and  Parsism,  as  to  the  number,  names,  ranks  assigned  to,  and 
circumstances  in  which,  the  angels  are  placed  ;  as  also,  further,  of  various 
local  and  chronological  data,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  Jewish 
e.xiles  derived  their  more  developed  ideas  about  a  hierarchy  of  the  angels 
from  the  religion  of  Zoi’oaster  ;  though  they  subordinated  what  they  appro¬ 
priated  to  their  own  rigid  monotheism.  Jewish  demonology  he  considers 
to  be  entirely  post-exile ;  and  maintains  the  idea  of  an  evil  being,  as  opposed 

1  Ucbcr  die  jiidischc  Angclologie  und  Daemonologie  in  ihrer  Abhanzigkeit 
vom  Parsismus.  Von  Dr.  Alex.  Kohut.  Leipzig;  London:  Asher  and  Co., 
Triibner  and  Co.  1866. 
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to  an  evil  principle,  to  be  Inconsistent  with  the  cosmology  of  Judaism.  We 
should  find  reasons  enough  for  not  agreeing  with  either  Dr.  Kohut’s  philos¬ 
ophy  or  etymologies  in  very  many  eases ;  and  think  most  of  his  results  very 
questionable  ;  but  must  still  allow  his  book  to  be  worth  a  careful  perusal. 

Humanity  and  Christianity.*  —  Herr  Krltzler’s  work  is  meant  as 
an  apology  for  Christianity,  in  opposition  especially  to  Pantheism  and 
Materialism ;  and  is  addressed  principally  to  the  educated  classes.  lie 
(‘vinccs  very  considerable  reading  and  acuteness,  and  writes  in  a  llbei'al, 
generous,  and  thoroughly  Christian  spirit.  His  book  is  divided  into  fourteen 
chaptei’s,  treating  of  Humanity  and  Christianity  ;  Modern  Views  of  Human¬ 
ity  ;  the  Unity  of  Life;  the  Central  Life;  Mystery  and  Revelation; 
Faith ;  the  God-man ;  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God ;  the  Two 
Natures  in  Christ ;  the  Three  Offices  of  Christ ;  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  Sin  and  Grace;  Renewal  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  our  space  per¬ 
mitted  Ave  could  (piote  a  number  of  striking  passages.  The  book  seems 
Avell  fitted  for  usefulness  among  the  more  educated  middle  classes,  whose 
heads  have  been  turned  by  the  frothy  talk  about  progress,  humanity,  culture, 
an<l  the  like.  A  second  volume  is  to  follow. 

The  Sinlessness  of  Jesus.  The  Life  of  Jesus.® — These  are  five 
excellent  apologetic  Lectures  delivered  by  Drs.  Niemann  and  Uhlhorn  in 
Hanover.  “  Sinlessness,”  says  Dr.  Niemann,  “  was  the  starting-point  of 
Christ’s  life  ;  moral  perfection  its  goal,  which  he  reached  through  perfect 
obedience.  Hence  the  necessity  for  his  being  tempted.”  That  Jesus  re¬ 
mained  sinless  is  proved:  1.  By  the  concordant  testimony  of  his  disciples, 
Avho  could  not  possibly  have  invented  such  a  life  ;  2.  By  the  testimony  of 
his  enemies  —  the  Pharisees,  Judas,  Pilate ;  3.  By  his  own  testimony ; 
whereas  the  best  men  of  all  nations  have  said,  with  Seneca,  “  we  are  all 
evil.”  Dr.  Uhlhorn  reviews  in  a  most  clear  and  thorough  style  various 
modern  representations  of  the  life  of  Christ.  The  first  lecture  is  devoted 
to  Renan ;  the  second  to  Schenkel  and  Strauss ;  the  third  relates  to  the 
(iospels  ;  the  tburth  to  miracles.  In  the  third  lecture,  the  various  critical 
schools  are  subject  to  a  searching  criticism  ;  and  in  the  fom*th,  particularly 
the  hypothesis  ivlating  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  His  two  main  positions 
on  the  subject  of  miracles  are:  1.  Miracles  presuppose  a  free  personal  God, 
Avho  rules  over  and  yet  Avorks  in  the  world,  and  who  gives  the  world  a 

*  Ilnmanitat  und  Christenthum.  I  Band.  Humanitat  und  Offenbarung. 
Von  II.  Kritzler.  Gotha  :  F.  A.  Perthes ;  London  :  Asher  and  Co.,  Triibner 
and  Co.  1866. 

*  Jesu  Siindlosigkeit  und  heilige  Vollkommenheit.  Von  Gen.  Supt.  Dr. 
Niemann.  Die  modenien  Darstellungen  des  Lebens  Jesu.  Von  Dr.  G.  Uhlhorn. 
HannoA'cr  :  Meyer;  Ijondon  :  Asher  and  Co.,  Trubner  and  Co.  1866  Price, 
5  sgr.  and  12  sgr. 
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certain  independence  in  its  dependence.  2.  The  argument  against  miracles 
drawn  from  their  supposed  disturbance  of  the  organism  of  the  world,  is 
chargeable  with  confounding  a  whole  organized  according  to  definite  laws, 
with  a  complex  of  finite  causes  completed  shut  off‘  by  itself. 

History  of  the  Spanish  Protestants  and  their  Persecution.* 
—  This  is  a  German  working-up  of  the  Spanish  history  of  Ad.  de  Castro, 
a  work  based  on  original  sources,  and  marked  by  impartiality  and  faithful¬ 
ness.  The  narrative  is  not  quite  so  flowing  as  might  be  desired ;  but  it 
may  be  relied  on,  which  is,  after  all,  a  (quality  of  2)rime  importance.  When 
one  reads  how  many  Protestants,  Jews,  and  Moors  were  either  banished  or 
put  to  death  on  account  of  their  belief  during  the  reigns  both  of  Philip 
the  second,  his  predecessors,  and  suecessors,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
Spain  at  present  occupies  so  low  a  position  among  the  nations. 

On  Conscience.' —  Prof.  Dr.  Hofmann,  of  Lcipsic,  author  of  the  Leben 
Jesu  nach  den  Apocryphen,  treats  here  of  the  important  subject  of  con¬ 
science  under  the  following  heads:  1.  The  Idea  of  Conscience  in  its 
Historical  Development,  —  in  Heathenism,  the  Old  Testament,  the  New 
Testament,  the  Clmrch.  2.  Systematic  Exhibition  —  the  nature  of  con¬ 
science  ;  its  binding,  judicator}'^,  and  executive  power;  organic  qualities; 
moral  estimate  of  conscience  in  its  anomalous  state ;  relation  of  a  deterio¬ 
rated  to  the  original  conscience  ;  conscience  as  the  object  of  redemption  ; 
the  relation  of  the  renewed  conscience  to  revelation.  3.  The  Practical 
Significance  of  Conscience  for  Christian  Teaching  and  Life, —  pastoral 
dealing  with  conscience  ;  the  sphere  and  rights  of  conscience  in  society  ; 
lixiedom  of  conscience.  This  outline  will  show  hoAv  full  the  compass  of  Dr. 
Hofmann’s  jilan  is.  Portions  of  the  book  are  very  valuable  ;  other  portions 
again  lack  clearness  and  breadth.  His  definition  of  conscience  strikes  us 
as  far  too  vague  —  “  the  consciousness  of  the  constant  nearness  of  God.” 
His  idea  of  freedom  of  conscience,  too,  is  what  might  be  expected  in  a  Saxon 
Lutheran.  With  his  protest  against  constituting  conscience  an  organ  of 
doctrinal  knowledge  we  perfectly  agree. 

Commentary  on  the  Minor  Prophets.® — A  ne^v  volume  of  the 
series  of  commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament  by  Dr.  Delitzsch  and  Keil. 

*  Castro  Ad.  de  Geschichte  der  spanischen  Protestanten  und  ihrer  Verfolgiin^ 
durch  Philipp  II.  Nach  dem  Spanischen  bearbeitet.  Von  Dr.  Herz.  Frank¬ 
fort,  A.  M:  Sauerlander;  London:  Asher  and  Co.,  Triibner  and  Co.  1866. 
Price,  Thaler. 

2  Die  Lehre  von  dem  Gewissen.  Von  Prof.  Dr.  Rud.  Hofmann.  Leipzig: 
Hinrichs  ;  London  :  Asher  and  Co.,  Triibner  and  Co.  1866.  Price,  56  sgr. 

®  Biblischcr  Commentar  fiber  die  Kleinen  Propbeten.  Von  C.  F.  Keil.  Leipzig : 
Dorffling  und  Franke ;  London  :  Asher  and  Co.,  Triibner  and  Co.  1866. 
Price,  3J  Thaler. 
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We  need  not  say  that  the  above  work  is  thoroughly  orthodo.x.  Prol'. 
Kell’s  chronological  arrangement  of  the  minor  proi)hets  is  as  follows : 
Obadlah  (889-884),  Joel  (875-848),  Jonah  (824-783),  Amos  (810-783), 
Hosea  (790-725),  Micah  (758-710),  Nahum  (710-699),  Ilabakkuk  (650- 
624),  Zephaniah  (628-623),  Haggai  (519)  Zechariah  (from  519  on)  and 
Malachl  (433-422). 

The  State  of  Man  After  Death.* —  Good  books  on  eschatological 
questions  are  so  rare  that  one  must  welcome  every  effort  to  further  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Six  points  are  discussed  by  Pastor  Rinck : 
1 .  Death  and  the  State  of  the  Soul  immediately  after  Death ;  2.  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Flesh  ;  3.  Final  Judgment ;  4.  Heaven  and  the  State 
of  Perfection ;  5.  Hell;  6.  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem.  The  following  (juota- 
tions  will  give  some  idea  of  the  general  tendency  of  the  treatise.  ‘‘  Death 
is  not  a  mere  punishment  inflicted  from  without,  but  the  fruit  and  conse¬ 
quence  of  sin.”  “  The  state  of  the  soul  after  death  is  one  not  of  sleep,  but 
of  pure  continuous  development  —  for  the  good.”  Hades  he  places  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth.  Those  who  die  impenitent,  so  tar  at  all  events  as 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  way  of  salvation,  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
turning  to  God  between  death  and  the  final  judgment.  He  defends  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  on  the  ground  that  the  germ  of  the  bodily  organism 
is  indestructible.  The  final  judgment  will  take  place  after  the  general 
resurrection,  at  the  third  coming  of  Christ,  and  will  be  a  process  of  purifica¬ 
tion  for  the  entire  earthly  creation.  Future  punishments  are  eternal,  and 
consist  in  the  damned  being  cast  out  of  God’s  presence,  in  being  robbed  of 
every  good  while  retaining  the  longing  for  it,  and  in  the  endurance  of 
fearful  inner  and  outward  torture. 

The  History  of  Israel  and  of  the  Rise  of  Christianity.* — 
Dr.  Weber  who  writes  the  first  part  of  this  work.  The  History  of  Israel, 
is  the  well-known  author  of  one  of  the  most  popular  Universal  Histories 
in  the  German  language ;  and  Prof.  Holtzmann,  his  son-in-law,  was  a 
collaborator  of  the  late  Baron  Bunsen  in  the  preparation  of  his  Bibel- 
werk;  he  has  written  the  latter  part,  the  rise  of  Christianity.  Both 
authors  become  rationalistic  whenever  they  touch  on  the  miraculous  elements 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Prof.  Holtzmann  has  prefixed  to  the  whole  work 

Vom  Zustand  nach  dem  Tode.  Biblische  Untersuchungen  mit  Beriicksich- 
tigung  dcr  einschlagigen  alten  und  neuen  Literatur.  Von  H.  W.  Rinck.  2d  ed. 
Basel :  Balmer  and  Co. ;  London  :  Asher  and  Co.,  Trilbncr  and  Co.  1866. 

2  Geschichte  des  Volkcs  Israel  und  der  Entstehnng  des  Christenthnms.  Von 
Prof.  Dr.  George  Welicr  und  Prof.  Dr.  H.  Holtzmann.  2  vols  in  three  parts, 
pp.  1261.  Leipzig  :  W.  Engelmann  ;  London  :  Asher  and  Co.,  Triibner  and  Co. 
Price,  4^  Thalers. 
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an  account  of  the  sources  of  the  history.  His  own  —  the  second  and  more 
interesting  portion  —  includes  such  subjects  as  the  following  :  The  Diaspora 
and  Alexandrian  Judaism ;  the  age  of  the  Maccabees ;  Internal  State  of 
Judaism;  the  Dominion  of  the  Romans;  the  Appearance  of  Jesus  as 
Messiah  ;  the  Last  Hundred  Years  of  the  Jewish  State  ;  the  inner  Devel¬ 
opment  of  Christianity  ;  Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire.  As  the  last 
production  of  the  critical  school  in  Germany  —  the  school  to  which  Strauss, 
Volkmar,  Schenkel,  and  the  like  belong ;  and  as  the  work  of  an  able  man, 
this  history  deserves  attention.  Erroneous  as  it  is  in  our  view,  it  unfortu¬ 
nately  represents  the  opinions  and  spirit  of  perhaps  the  majority  of  the 
nnddle  classes  of  Germany. 

The  Dogmatics  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  In  their  inner 
flow,  and  in  connection  with  the  general  theological,  jdillosophical,  and 
literary  development  of  the  same  period.*  —  The  above  volume  is  the  first 
published  part  of  a  larger  work,  intended  to  discuss  the  dogmatic  theology 
of  the  si.xteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries  on  the  same  princi¬ 
ples  and  method ;  a  concluding  volume  will  work  up  the  analytical  results 
of  the  historical  portions  into  one  positive,  synthetic  whole.  The  author’s 
theological  position  seems  to  coincide  with  that  of  Dorner,  Muller,  and  the 
other  coryphaei  of  the  so-called  mediatory  or  conciliatory  theology  of  Ger¬ 
many  (Vermittelungstheologie).  Licentiate  Miicke  has  essentially  the 
same  purpose  in  view  as  Kahnis  and  Schwarz  in  their  works  on  the  theol¬ 
ogy  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  only  that  he  forms  a  more  favorable  esti¬ 
mate  of  its  positive  results  than  either  of  these  authors,  the  former  of  whom 
wrote  in  a  strict  Lutheran,  the  latter  in  a  mocking  rationalistic,  spirit. 
The  principal  German  philosophers,  theologians,  and  literary  men  of  the 
close  of  the  last  and  of  the  present  century  are  passed  in  review,  and  the 
influence  they  have  had  on  the  various  vital  questions  of  dogmatic  theol¬ 
ogy  is  estimated.  Licentiate  Mucke’s  style  is  livelier  than  that  of  most  of 
his  countrymen,  and  his  book  is  well  printed.  As,  however,  is  too  common 
with  German  writers,  he  seems  to  take  for  granted  that  there  has  been 
next  to  no  dogmatic  theology  outside  of  his  own  country ;  and  yet  styles 
his  work  “  The  Dogmatics  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.”  The  least  notable 
Gorman  works  down  even  to  the  last  year  are  noticed ;  while  scarcely  a 
dozen  English,  American,  and  French  productions  find  mention  during  the 
whole  century.  It  is  high  time  that  the  attention  paid  in  these  countries 
to  the  course  of  German  thought  were  a  little  more  reciprocated  than  it 
Ls  at  present. 

*  Die  Dogmatik  des  ncunzehnten  Jahrhunderts  in  ihren  inneren  Flusse  and 
im  Zusammenhang  mit  dcr  allgemcinen  theologischcn,  philosophischcn,  and  litc- 
rarischen  Eutwackelung  desselbcn.  Von.  A.  Miicke,  Lie.  Theol.  Gotha :  F.  A. 
I'orthcs  :  London  :  Asher  and  Co.,  Trubner  and  Co.  1867.  Price,  2  thaler. 
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The  Son  of  Man  and  the  Logos.*  —  Professor  Schulze’s  treatise 
is  divided  into  two  chapters  with  twenty-five  paragraphs,  of  which  we  will 
here  specify  the  principal.  Chapter  first  treats  of  the  Lord’s  self-designa¬ 
tion  —  Son  of  Man ;  its  principal  paragraphs  are,  the  Old  Testament 
basis ;  its  New  Testament  signification  in  the  Synoptics  and  in  the  Gospel 
of  John ;  critical  review  of  other  hypotheses.  Chapter  second  treats  of 
John’s  doctrine  of  the  logos  ;  its  principal  paragraphs  are,  usage  of  the  word 
in  John,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Tastament ;  explanation  of  the  pro¬ 
logue,  with  its  ideas,  life,  light,  Tno-Tcuciv,  Son  of  God,  flesh ;  its  course  of 
thought;  the  logos  in  John’s  Epistles,  and  in  the  Apocalypse;  sources  of 
John’s  doctrine  as  contained  in  the  discourses  of  the  Lord ;  connection 
with  the  Old  Testament ;  connection  with  the  speculations  of  the  post- 
canonical  apocrypha ;  comparison  with  the  doctrine  of  the  other  apostles. 
The  positive  result  to  which  the  author  arrives  after  a  very  careful  investi¬ 
gation  is,  that  John’s  Logos  is  a  divine  personality,  with  an  independent 
self-consciousness,  and  of  divine  nature ;  and  that  Christ  designated  him¬ 
self  the  Son  of  Man  from  the  very  beginning  because  he  was  conscious  of 
being  the  Messiah. 

The  Fatherhood  of  God.®  —  Mr.  Wright  is  the  meritorious  author 
of  an  edition  of  Genesis  and  Ruth  in  Hebrew,  with  notes,  and  a  critical 
apparatus.  lie  has  here  given  a  very  clear  and  readable  treatise  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  has  been  exciting  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  England.  Drs. 
Candlish  and  Crawford  of  Edinburgh  have  both  written  books  on  the 
Fatherhood  of  God,  the  former  denying  that  God  is  in  any  sense  man’s 
Father  by  nature ;  the  latter  affirming  it  (see  Bib.  Sac.  Vol.  xxiv.  p.  589). 
Mr.  Wright  inclines,  with  slight  modifications  drawn  from  other  views  he 
entertains,  to  Dr.  Candlish’s  side.  For  our  part,  we  cannot  help  regarding 
the  controversy  as  to  a  considerable  degree  a  dispute  about  words.  Mr. 
Wright  touches  on  a  number  of  Important  questions  which  are  left  unno¬ 
ticed  by  the  other  two  writers ;  for  example,  the  Tripartite  Nature  of  Man> 
Traducianism  and  Creationism;  the  Natural  Immortality  of  Man;  Future 
Punishments;  on  all  of  which  his  remarks  are  decidedly  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  agree  with  several  things  he  advances ;  but  where  we 
difier  we  cannot  but  respect  the  reverent,  judicious,  and  broad  spirit  in 
which  his  distinctive  views  are  put  forth.  If  controversy  were  always 
conducted  in  such  a  tone,  we  should  have  much  less  of  it,  or  at  all  events, 
much  fewer  theological  heawt-burnlngs. 

*  Vom  Menschen  Sohn  und  vom  Logos.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  biblischen  Chris- 
tologie.  Von  Prof.  Lie.  Dr.  L.  T.  Schulze.  Gotha  :  F.  A.  Perthes ;  London 
Asher  and  Co.,  TrObner  and  Co.  1867.  Price,  2  thaler. 

®  The  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  its  Relation  to  the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ, 
and  the  Operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  C.  H.  H.  Wright,  M.A.,  British 
Chaplain,  Dresden.  Edinburgh :  I.  and  T.  Clark. 
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The  following  list  includes  some  of  the  principal  other  publications  which 
appeared  towards  the  end  of  1865  and  at  the  beginning  of  1866  : 

Baltzer:  Die  biblische  Schbpfungslehre  (2 . 2§).  Reusch :  Bibel  und 
Natur  (2. 1§).  Works  designed  to  show  that  there  Is  no  contradiction 
between  natural  science  and  Genesis,  by  two  Roman  Catholic  theologians 
eminently  fitted  for  the  task.  Good  books,  notwithstanding  their  Romish 
origin. 

RieJim :  Der  Lehrbegriff  des  Hebraeerbriefes.  A  new  and  cheaper  edi¬ 
tion  (2 . 20  of  a  valuable  work  on  the  Doctrinal  System  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  by  the  able  Halle  Professor. 

Keim :  Der  geschichtliche  Christus.  A  third  edition  of  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  Historical  Christ,  by  a  Zurich  Professor,  whom  we  might 
describe  as  the  James  Martineau  of  the  German  critical  school,  l-i  thaler. 

Rothe:  Theologische  Ethik.  The  first  half  of  the  second  edition  of 
Rothe’s  celebrated  work  on  Theological  Ethics.  It  is  in  reality  a  system 
of  speculative  theology. 

Graf:  Die  geschichtllchen  Bucher  des  alten  Testaments.  A  valuable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  course  of  development  of  Hebrew 
history,  from  a  critical,  but  not  hyper-critical,  point  of  view.  The  Book  of 
Chronicles,  to  which  a  good  part  of  the  book  is  devoted,  he  assigns  to  the 
fourth  century  before  Christ.  Price,  1^  thaler. 

Hilgenfeld :  Novum  Testamentum  extra  canonem  receptum.  Fasciculi 
i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.  dementis  Romani  Epistolae  (Mosis  Assumpsionis  quae 
supersunt)  ;  Barnabae  Epistola ;  Ilermae  Pastor ;  Evangeliorum  secundum 
Hebraeos,  etc.  quae  supersunt.  Price,  5^  thaler. 

Pastel:  Palaestina,  Land  und  Leute.  A  careful  account  of  Palestine 
and  its  inhabitants,  with  constant  refei-ence  to  the  passages  In  the  Bible 
which  may  be  illustrated. 

Levin:  Die  drei  ersten  Evangelien  synoptisch  zusammengestellt.  A 
synopsis  of  the  three  first  Gospels,  said  to  be  better  than  any  of  those 
now  in  use.  It  is  arranged  In  three  columns,  Mark  in  the  middle,  Mat¬ 
thew  to  the  left,  and  Luke  to  the  right.  The  text  is  that  of  the  Codex 
SInaiticus.  The  author’s  personal  position  seems  to  be  rather  free.  The 
book  is  well  got  up.  Price,  thaler. 

Van  de  Velde :  Karte  von  Palaestina.  Eight  maps,  colored.  2d  edition. 
Price,  2J  thaler. 

Krummel:  Geschichte  der  bbhmischen  Reformation.  A  history  of  the 
Bohemian  Reformation  under  Huss,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  author 
has  used  the  valuable  documents  recently  brought  to  light  by  Palacky  and 
Hofler.  Price,  3  thaler. 

Schlekerer :  Uebersichtliche  Darstellung  der  Geschichte  der  Kirchlichen 
Dichtung  und  geistlichen  Musik.  A  popularly-written  history  of  Church 
Poetry  and  sacred  music  from  the  earliest  times.  The  book  has  one  fault 
very  common  to  German  productions ;  it  ignores  the  two  chief  Protestant 
countries  —  Great  Britain  and  America. 
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Langhaus :  Pietismus  und  iinsscre  Mission  von  dein  Richtei*stulil  ilirer 
Vertheidiger.  This  is  a  sort  of*  continuation  of  the  same  writer’s  virulent 
attack  on  Foreign  Missions  published  about  two  years  ago.  Pastor  Lang¬ 
haus  belongs  to  the  so-called  liberal  party ;  i.e.  the  party  that  is  liberal  to 
everybody  but  the  orthodox. 

Stroh  :  Christus  der  Erstling  der  Entschlafeuen.  Intended  to  show  that 
all  men  will  be  finally  restored.  The  resurrection  taught  in  1  Cor.  xv. 
20-28,  is  a  resurrection  solely  to  life.  The  writer’s  three  main  grounds 
are:  1.  That  Christ,  the  first-fruits,  is  able  to  make  all  live;  2.  That  it  is 
God’s  will  (1  Tim.  ii.  3,  4)  and  purpose  (Eph.  i.  3,  9,  10)  ;  3.  That  the 
divine  economy  has  this  end  in  view.  There  are  three  classes  of  men,  the 
fii-st  fruit,  those  who  belong  to  Christ,  and  the  end  or  remainder.  Price, 
9  sgr.  pp.  110. 

Sein  und  Erscheinung :  A  philosophical  work,  by  a  non-professional 
thinker,  whose  aim  is  to  refute  materialism,  and  to  establish  an  ideal  sys¬ 
tem  which  shall  preserve  to  man  some  of  his  most  precious  possessions.  It 
is  a  most  unusual  thing  in  Germany  for  a  “  layman  ”  to  write  on  such 
subjects  ;  for  nearly  all  the  books  published  are  the  production  of  the  so- 
called  Fachmanner,  men  whose  business  it  is  to  write. 

Nippold:  Neuere  Kirchengeschichte.  A  Church  Hlstorv’  of  recent  times 
(i.e.  as  usual,  mainly  in  Germany)  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
church  democratic  party  in  Baden ;  the  party,  namely,  that  considers 
every  respectable  man  above  twenty-one  or  twenty-four  years  of  age,  as 
such,  fit  for  and  justified  in  managing  and  judging  church  matters. 

Mager:  Zur  Seelenfrage.  Materialistic. 

WUmar.dwf :  Das  Jeuseits.  A  scientific  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of 
immortality ;  well  meant,  but  seemingly  more  fanciful  than  scientific. 

Drohhch  :  Die  moralische  Statistik  und  die  menschlichc  Freiheit. 
Professor  Drobisch  of  Leipsic  is  a  Herbartianer  and  a  determinist.  He 
believes  in  a  freedom  to  consider  prior  to  action,  but  not  in  a  free,  self- 
determining  power  of  the  will. 

Huber :  Studien.  One  of  these  studies  is  on  criminal  statistics  and  the 
freedom  of  the  will.  He  defends  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

Kaulich  :  Ueber  die  Freiheit  des  Menschen.  A  defense  of  human  free¬ 
dom  with  a  prior  criticism  of  all  the  forms  of  determinism. 

Carm:  Vergleichende  Psychologic,  oder  Geschichte  der  Seele  in  der 
Relhenfolge  der  Thierwelt.  A  history  of  the  development  of  the  animal 
soul,  from  the  infusoria  up  to  the  ape. 

Lewisch :  Psychologic.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Gunther,  which  was  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
Protestants  by  being  condemned  in  Rome. 

Stbckl :  Geschichte  der  Philosophic  des  Mittelalters.  A  very  detailed  his¬ 
tory  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  by  a  Roman  Catholic.  Its  chief  recom¬ 
mendation  is  that  it  is  detailed,  and  from  the  hand  of  an  admirer. 
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Daumer:  Der  Tod  des  Leibcs,  Kein  Tod  der  Seele.  An  interesting 
and  painstaking  collection  of  notices,  going  to  show  that  the  death  of  the 
body  does  not  involve  the  death  of  the  soul. 

’  Haffncr :  Der  IVIaterialismns  in  der  Culturgeschichte.  A  popular  sketch 
of  the  various  forms  under  which  a  materialistic  tendency  has  manifested 
itself  in  the  different  periods  of  human  history. 

Sohroder  v.  d.  Kolk  :  Seele  und  Leib  in  Wechselbeziehung  zu  einander. 
Popular  lectures  in  defence  of  the  independence  and  difference  of  the  human 
soul  from  the  animal  soul  and  the  powers  of  nature. 

Westhoff' :  Kraft,  Stoff,  und  Gledanke.  A  heavy  but  not  unmerltorious 
attempt  to  refute  the  materialistic  views  of  Biichner,  Vogt,  Mayer,  and  Co. 

Bohner:  Naturforschung  und  Culturleben  in  ihren  neuesten  Ergebnlssen. 
Also  a  refutation  of  materialism  from  the  most  recent  results  of  natural 
science.  Bbhner’s  religious  views  seem  rather  vague. 

Roaenthal:  Convertitenbilder  aus  dem  19.  Jahrhundert.  Sketches  of 
the  converts  to  the  Roman  Church  in  Germany  during  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  by  one  who  is  himself  a  convert,  or  rather  pervert. 

Ross:  Die  Convertiten  seit  der  Reformation.  The  first  volume  of  a 
work  similar  to  the  above.  It  extends  merely  to  1566,  and  adduces  twenty 
perverts.  The  author  is  Bishop  of  Strassburg. 


ARTICLE  X. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN 
PUBLICATIONS. 

A  Historical  and  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament, 
with  a  new  Translation.  By  M.  M.  Kalisch,  Ph.D.,  M.  A.  Leviticas, 

Part  I.,  containing  chapters  1  to  10.  With  Treatises  on  Sacrifices  and  the 
Hebrew  Priesthood.  8vo.  pp.  708.  London:  Longmans,  Green,  Pearson, 
and  Dyer.  1867. —  Dr.  Kalisch  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  “  Hebrew 
Grammar  with  Exercises,”  and  of  two  volumes,  one  on  Genesis  and  one  on 
Exodus,  belonging  to  the  present  series  of  “  A  Historical  and  Critical  Com¬ 
mentary.”  His  writings  contain  much  valuable  information,  but  are  dis¬ 
figured  by  his  irrational  rationalism  and  illogical  neology. 

Genesis  and  its  Authorship.  Two  Dissertations :  1.  On  the  Im¬ 
port  of  the  Introductory  Chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis ;  2.  On  the  Use 
of  the  Names  of  God  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  on  the  Unity  of  its 
Authorship.  By  John  Quarry,  A.M.,  Rector  of  Middleton  and  Prebendary 
of  Cloyne.  8vo.  pp.  635.  London  and  Edinburgh :  Williams  and  Nor- 
gate.  1866. —  The  author  of  these  able  dissertations  attempts  to  show  that 
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there  is  no  need  of  any  collision  between  science  and  revelation,  because 
revelation  was  not  designed,  and  does  not  pretend,  to  teach  any  definite 
system  of  science ;  that  there  is  no  need  of  denying  or  degrading  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  on  account  of  its  imagined  repugnance  to  the 
truths  of  science ;  and  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  questioning  the 
unity  of  the  book  or  of  its  origin.  • 

Origix  and  History  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  both  the 
Canonical  and  tlie  Apocryphal ;  designed  to  show  what  the  Bible  is  not, 
what  it  is,  and  how  to  use  it.  By  Professor  C.  E.  Stowe,  D.D.  (the  New 
Testament).  Illustrated.  8vo.  pp.  583.  Hartford,  Conn.  :  Hartford 
Publijihing  Company;  New  YorkrJ.  D.  Denison;  Philadelphia:  Zeigler, 
McCurdy,  and  Co. ;  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis ;  Chicago :  J.  A.  Stoddard ; 
Cleveland:  C.  E.  Wheeler.  1867.  —  This  is  a  timely  book.  Its  style  is 
fresh  and  racy.  It  popularizes  Biblical  Literature  in  a  felicitous  way. 
We  shall  be  happy  to  welcome  Professor  Stowe’s  promised  volume  on  the 
Old  Testament. 

The  Theology  of  the  Greek  Poets.  By  W.  S.  Tyler,  Williston 
Professor  of  Greek  in  Amherst  College.  12mo.  pp.  365.  Boston:  Draper 
and  Halliday.  1867.  —  Professor  Tyler  has  here  produced  a  work  which  is 
an  honor  to  American  literature.  It  is  well  fitted  to  be  a  classic  in  our 
colleges  and  theological  seminaries.  It  furnishes  admirable  illustrations 
of  the  truths  of  both  natural  and  revealed  theology,  and  suggests  original 
methods  of  defending  these  truths. 

The  Apologetics  of  the  Christian  Faith.  By  the  late  William 
M.  Hetherlngton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  Free  Church  College, 
Glasgow.  With  an  Introductory  Notice  by  Alexander  Duff,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
8vo.  pp.  561.  New  York  :  Scribner,  Welford,  and  Co.  1867.  —  This  is 
one  of  the  volumes  originally  published  by  T.  and  T.  Clark,  the  Edinburgh 
company  to  whom  our  theological  community  owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude. 
Dr.  Hetherlngton  shows  himself  in  the  present,  as  in  his  preceding,  discus¬ 
sions,  to  be  an  able  defender  of  the  Christian  faith  in  its  old  forms.  This 
volume  is  devoted  to  natural  theolc^y  and  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Bible. 

Lectures  on  Christian  Theology.  By  Enoch  Pond,  D.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Bangor.  8vo.  pp.  785.  Boston  : 
Congregational  Board  of  Publication.  —  This  is  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Pond’s 
very  valuable  Lectures.  It  contains  an  Index,  which  augments  the  worth 
of  the  volume.  We  are  happy  to  see  that  it  is  stereotyped.  It  deserves 
an  extensive  circulation,  not  only  among  clergymen,  but  also  among  intel¬ 
ligent  laymen. 
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The  Sciexce  of  Natural  Theology  ;  or,  God  the  Unconditioned 
Cause,  and  God  the  Infinite  and  Perfect,  as  revealed  In  Creation.  By 
Rev.  Asa.  Mahan,  D.D.,  Author  of  “  The  Science  of  Lofjlc,”  “  A  System 
of  Intellectual  Philosophy,”  “Doctrine  of  the  Will,”  etc.  12ino.  pp.  399. 
Boston:  Henry  Hoyt.  18C7.  —  This  volume  aftbrds  a  new  Indication 
that  the  questions  most  serloiftfly  agitating  the  scientific  world  pertain  not 
so  much  to  Biblical  Interpretation  jxs  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  natural 
theology.  Dr.  Mahan  discusses  these  truths  with  great  earnestness.  With¬ 
out  assenting  to  all  his  propositions,  we  cordially  approve  the  general  aim 
of  his  treatise.  He  has  succeeded  in  showing  that  “  at  the  basis  of  the 
theistic  deductions,  in  their  entireness,  there  are  valid  analytical  judgments, 
that  is,  universally  absolute  and  necessary  intuitive  truths  ” ;  that  “  under 
these  principles  the  entire  facts  of  the  universe  bearing  legitimately  upon 
our  [theistic]  inquiries  do  in  fact  take  rank”;  that  “  all  these  deductions  are 
the  necessary  logical  consequences  of  these  facts  and  principles,  and  there¬ 
fore  have  not  merely  a  relative,  but  real  and  absolute,  validity  that  “the 
deductions  of  theism  are  in  fact  really  and  truly  truths  of  science.” 

Modern  Inquiries  ;  Classical,  Professional,  and  Miscellaneous.  By 
Jacob  Bigelow,  M.D.,  late  President  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  hate  Professor  in  Harvard  University.  12mo.  pp.  379. 
Boston :  Little,  Brown,  and  Co.  1867.  —  The  Essays  in  this  volume  relate 
to  the  necessity  of  subdivision  and  selection  in  our  educational  processes, 
to  the  relative  importance  of  Classical  and  Utilitarian  Studies,  to  various 
questions  of  Medical  Science  and  of  general  literature.  They  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  good  style  and  good  sense.  We  think,  however,  that  they 
depreciate  classical  learning  unduly. 

The  Jesuits  in  North  America  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By 
Francis  Parkman,  Author  of  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  AVorld. 
pp.  462,  463.  Boston  :  Little,  Brown,  and  Co.  1867.  —  Theologians  will 
find  this  volume  to  be  full  of  interest.  It  teaches  many  truths,  and  suggests 
more  than  it  directly  teaches. 

Among  other  works  which  we  would  notice  more  at  length  if  we  had  the 
requisite  space  are : 

Christocracy  ;  or  Essays  on  the  Coming  and  Kingdom  of  Christ;  with 
Answers  to  the  Principal  Objections  of  Post-millenarians.  By  John  T. 
Demarest  and  William  R.  Gordon,  Mimsters  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church.  16mo.  pp.  403.  New  York  :  A.  Lloyd.  1867. 

Christendom’s  Divisions  :  Part  II.  Greeks  and  Latins.  Being  a  full 
and  connected  History  of  their  Dissensions  and  Overtures  for  Peace  down 
to  the  Reformation.  By  Edmund  S.  Ffoulkes,  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  16mo.  pp.  601.  London:  Longmans,  Green, 
and  Co.  1867. 
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Advent,  The  Second,  ai'ticle  on,  629. 

Alger’s,  William  R.,  Solitudes  of  Na¬ 
ture  and  Man,  noticed,  588. 

Art  of  Conversation,  The,  article  on, 
bv  L.  Withington,  D.D.,  74 ;  the 
value  of  the  art,  74 ;  nature  of  con¬ 
versation  and  its  principal  parts, 
75;  small  talk,  75;  discussion,  76; 
telling  the  news,  78  ;  flattery,  80 ; 
apothegms  and  repartees,  83 ;  relig¬ 
ious  conversation,  84 ;  religious  con¬ 
versation  should  not  be  separated 
from  all  conversation,  85  ;  reproof, 
8  7  ;  the  mode  of  acquiring  the  art, 
89 ;  need  of  a  sociable  disposition, 
90 ;  the  faults  of  conversation :  noth- 
ingism,  90  ;  excessive  talking,  91 ; 
the  summit  of  excellence  in  this 
art  reached  by  few,  92. 

Atonement  in  the  Light  of  Con¬ 
science,  The,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
L.  S.  Potwin,  141 ;  different  theo¬ 
ries  of  the  atonement,  141;  two 
uestions  to  be  considered  :  the 
rst :  What  docs  sin  deserve  ?  142 ; 
sin  deserves  condemnation,  142; 
repentance  cannot  satisfy  the  con¬ 
science  for  past  sins,  143  ;  the  con¬ 
science  finds  satisfaction  only  in 
God’s  ordinance  of  punishment, 
143 ;  the  second  question ;  What 
does  the  sinner  deserve  ?  144  ;  he 
deserves  punishment,  144  ;  can 
anything  take  the  place  of  punish¬ 
ment  ?  145 ;  the  atonement  can  take 
that  place,  145  ;  it  marks  men  as 
sinners,  and  men  are  directly  in¬ 
volved  in  the  condemning  of  our 
sins,  146  ;  faith,  not  essential  if  the 
atonement  answered  all  the  de¬ 
mands  of  punitive  justice,  147 ; 
the  idea  of  reward  as  found  in  the 
atonement  and  as  viewed  by  the 
conscience,  147  ;  righteousness  de¬ 
serves  approbation,  and  a  righteous 
person  deserves  a  reward,  148;  the 
personal  ends  of  reward  reached 
by  faith,  149  ;  the  satisfaction  of 
divine  justice,  149. 


Atwater’s  Manual  of  Elementary 
Logic,  noticed,  579. 

Authorship  and  Canonicity  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  article  on, 
by  Prof.  J.  Henry  Thayer,  681  ; 
the  conclusion  as  to  the  authorship 
built  on  indirect  evidence,  681  ; 
certain  admitted  charaeteristics  of 
the  author,  68 1  ;  Internal  argu¬ 
ments  of  Pauline  authorshiji:  the 
first,  facts  or  allusions  contained 
in  the  Epistle,  682;  the  reque.st 
made,  ch.  xiil.  19,  to  be  prayeil  for, 
682 ;  the  allusion,  xlli.  23,  to  Timo¬ 
thy  as  having  been  set  at  liberty, 
682;  salutations,  xiii.  24,  sent  from 
those  of  Italy,  683 ;  charaeteristies 
of  form  in  favor  of  Pauline  origin, 
685 ;  the  general  distribution  of 
topics,  and  resemblance  in  im- 
agery  to  that  of  Paul,  685 ;  doc¬ 
trinal  resemblances  to  the  epistles 
of  Paul,  687 ;  danger  of  forming 
an  incorrect  estimate  respecting 
the  argument  from  resemblance, 
689  ;  internal  evidence  against  the 
Pauline  authorship,  690;  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  formal  nature,  690  ;  at¬ 
tempted  explanations,  690 ;  the 
Old  Testament  not  employed  in  a 
manner  like  Paul,  692 ;  the  quota¬ 
tions  themselves  and  the  source 
from  whlcli  the  passages  are  taken, 
692 ;  the  phraseology  with  which 
they  are  introduced,  693  ;  charac¬ 
teristics  of  expression  different  from 
those  of  Paul,  693;  negative  char¬ 
acteristics  :  absence  of  favorite  ex¬ 
pressions  of  Paul’s,  694  ;  forms  of 
expression,  substituted  for  synon¬ 
ymous  expressions  of  Paul,  694  ; 
differences  of  style,  695 ;  the  lan¬ 
guage  more  pure  and  the  style  less 
impassioned,  696 ;  testimonies  in 
regard  to  differences  of  style,  697 ; 
from  the  early  Fathers  ami  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  697 ; 
explanations :  a  long  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  dates  of  this  Epistle  and 
that  of  the  thirteen  others,  698 ; 
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that  11  was  addressed  to  Jewish 
readers,  698 ;  the  style  may  have 
been  altered  by  the  amanuensis, 
699 ;  internal  evidence  of  a  doc¬ 
trinal  nature,  699 ;  the  doctrine  in 
no  case  irreconcilable  with  that  ot‘ 
Paul,  699  ;  Paul  represents  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  justification  by  faith; 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as 
consummated  Judaism,  700  ;  other 
points  of  difference  growing  out 
of  this,  700;  differences  as  to  the 
grounds  in  which  its  presenta¬ 
tion  in  general  is  made  to  rest, 
701  ;  facts  and  allusions  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  nature,  inconsistent  wth  a 
Pauline  origin,  702;  Paul  would 
hardly  have  written  such  an  epis¬ 
tle  to  Jewish  Christians,  702  ;  the 
passage  ch.  ii.  3,  inconsistent  with 
Pauline  origin,  703 ;  indications 
that  the  epistle  was  written  after 
the  death  of  Paul,  704 ;  external 
or  historical  evidence  against  the 
Pauline  origin,  705 ;  the  testimony 
of  Pantaenus  and  Clement  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  705  ;  of  Origen,  706  ;  tes¬ 
timony  fi’om  the  West  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  nature,  adverse,  708  ;  of  Ire- 
naeus,  Ilippolytus,  709;  Tertullian, 
Cyprian,  and  Jerome,  710 ;  Augus¬ 
tine,  711  ;  two  reasons  for  disre¬ 
garding  this  testimony  from  the 
West,  712;  the  testimony  of  the 
East,  positive ;  that  of  the  West, 
negative;  and  the  truth  in  the 
matter  more  likely  to  have  been 
preserved  than  in  the  West,  712; 
the  opinion  that  Paul  was  indirectly 
its  author,  713;  conjectures  as  to 
its  authorship,  of  little  worth,  714  ; 
tlie  canonicity  of  the  epistle,  714  ; 
Independent  of  the  question  of 
authorship,  714 ;  its  authoritative 
currency,  quite  well  established, 
716  ;  testimony  of  Clement  of 
Rome,  717 ;  our  views  in  regard 
to  early  testimony  shoifld  be  con¬ 
formed  to  the  facts  of  history,  717; 
testimony  of  the  East,  718 ;  the 
epistle  forms  part  of  the  Peschito, 
718 ;  the  Peschito  made  for  church¬ 
es,  718 ;  it  does  not  contain  one 
uncanonical  book,  but  its  list  of 
books  is  incomplete,  719  ;  testimo¬ 
ny  of  Justin  Martyr,  and  the  North 


African  churches,  719  ;  the  canon¬ 
icity  of  the  epistle  the  stronger 
because  of  the  opposition  it  has 
encountered,  721. 

B. 

Barrows,  Prof.  E.  P.,  article  by,  593. 

Bascom,  Prof.  John,  articles  by,  150, 
296,  722. 

Bernard’s,  Thomas  D.,  Progress  of 
Doctrine  in  the  New  Testament, 
noticed,  590. 

Biblical  Notes,  article,  by  Prof.  H. 
B.  Hackett,  176;  situation  of  Ha- 
ran,  176  ;  glorious  view  from  Mt. 
Nebo,  179. 

Bohmer’s  Beginnings  of  Reformatory 
Movements  in  Spain,  noticed,  181. 

Brown,  J.  A.,  D.D.,  article  by,  629. 

Buchanan’s,  Dr.  James,  Doctrine  of 
Justification,  noticed,  587. 

Bunsen,  his  Chronology,  article  on, 
744. 

Burgess,  Rev.  E.,  article  by,  744. 

Burrowes’s  Commentary,  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  noticed,  202. 

C. 

Cause  and  Effect,  article  on,  by  Prof. 
John  Bascom,  296  ;  structures  in 
philosophy,  sometimes  built  on 
foundations  whose  existence  is  de¬ 
nied,  296  ;  an  illustration  found  in 
that  theory  which  denies  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  notion  of  cause  and 
effect,  296  ;  the  nature,  office,  and 
limits  of  the  idea  of  cause  and  ef¬ 
fect,  299 ;  the  nature  of  a  cause 
essentially  that  of  force,  299 ;  no 
direct  cognition  of  force  in  voli¬ 
tion,  300;  the  mind  always  inter¬ 
poses  the  notion  of  cause  and  effect 
between  consecutive  phenomena, 
301 ;  cause  and  effect  involve  and 
are  commensurate  with  each  other, 
302 ;  by  means  of  the  idea  of  cause 
and  effect  we  arrive  at  matter, 
303 ;  error  of  Hamilton,  that  we 
know  matter,  303 ;  no  distinction 
between  the  primary  and  the  sec¬ 
ondary  qualities  of  matter,  305 ; 
this  shown  in  regard  to  fextension, 
305 ;  in  regard  to  solidity,  306 ; 
the  necessary  notion  of  matter  that 
of  force,  309 ;  under  this  notion 
the  eternity  of  matter  inadmissible, 
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309  ;  matter  not  passive  ami  inert, 
310 ;  God  does  not  require  somc- 
tiilng  on  which  to  work,  310;  cer¬ 
tain  theoi’les  shown  to  be  fallacious 
by  means  of  the  idea  of  causation, 
311 ;  the  theory  of  progressive  de¬ 
velopment,  311  ;  connection  of 
causation  with  liberty,  314;  the 
relation  of  causation  to  God,  315. 

Chronology  of  Bunsen,  The,  article 
on,  by  Rev.  E.  Burgess,  744  ;  re¬ 
ligious  character  of  Bunsen,  744  ; 
ciiaracteristics  of  his  Egypt’s  Place 
in  History,  745 ;  design  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle  to  exhibit  his  system  of  chro¬ 
nology,  746  ;  he  rejects  the  scrip¬ 
tural  account  of  the  creation  of 
man,  747  ;  his  synopsis  of  the  four 
ages  of  the  world,  748 ;  facts  on 
\Giich  he  rests  his  system,  750;  the 
astronomical  argument  for  his 
theory  of  the  great  antiquity  of 
man,  754;  objections  to  this  argu¬ 
ment,  754 ;  the  human  race  has 
nourished  most  in  a  comparatively 
cool  climate,  755  ;  no  ancient  tra¬ 
ditions  in  favor  of  the  great  anti¬ 
quity  of  man,  756  ;  his  argument 
derived  from  “  the  strata  of  lan¬ 
guages,”  757 ;  the  argument  drawn 
from  the  sediment  around  the  statue 
of  Rameses  II,  761 ;  his  chronology 
of  the  patriarchs,  763;  his  chronol¬ 
ogy  of  Abraham,  765;  criticism 
of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  768. 

Clark,  Rev.  Sereno  D.,  article  by,  482. 

Clarke,  Dr.  James  F.,  on  Orthodoxy, 
noticed,  188. 

Coleman,  Lyman, D.D., article  by, 248. 

Communion,  Free,  article  on,  482. 

Conington’s,  John,  Aeneid  of  Virgil, 
noticed,  590. 

Conscience  as  distinguished  from  the 
Moral  Faculty,  The,  article  on,  401. 

Conscience,  its  Relations  and  Office, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  John  Bascom, 
150;  significance  of  the  term  “  con¬ 
sciousness,”  150 ;  of  the  term  “  con¬ 
science,”  151 ;  the  relation  of  con¬ 
science  to  our  moral  nature,  151  ; 
its  relation  to  our  intellectual  na¬ 
ture,  152;  to  the  will,  153  ;  to  our 
physical  faculties,  155 ;  the  external 
relations  of  conscience,  157  ;  from 
it  arises  our  sense  of  justice,  157  ; 
meaning  of  the  word  “justice,” 


158;  what  Is  our  sense  of  justice, 
159 ;  relation  between  guilt  and 
punishment,  160;  the  amount  of 
punishment  for  a  particular  sin 
decided  by  considering  the  end  of 
punishment,  161 ;  the  relation  of 
conscience  to  God,  164;  conscience 

.  a  chief  means  of  revealing  God  to 
us,  and  enabling  us  to  apprehend 
the  holiness  of  God,  165;  the  moral 
nature  of  God  the  condition  of  our 
faith  and  love,  166;  connection  of 
conscience  with  science  and  phi¬ 
losophy,  167 ;  man’s  rank  m  the 
spiritual  world  not  determined  by 
comparative  anatomy  or  natural 
history,  167 ;  moral  phenomena 
not  purely  perceptive  intellectual 
processes,  168;  the  possession  of 
conscience  unites  man  to  spiritual 
beings,  168  ;  the  office  and  method 
of  cultivation  of  conscience,  1 70  ; 
guidance.  Its  first  office,  1 70 ;  its  sec¬ 
ond  office,  to  give  a  high  and  pecu¬ 
liar  pleasure,  171;  its  third  and 
chief  office,  to  constitute  character, 
172;  the  absolute  correctness  of 
conscience  as  a  guide  not  impor¬ 
tant,  172;  means  of  cultivating  con¬ 
science,  1 74  ;  cultivated  by  means 
of  intellectual  discipline,  by  all 
which  promotes  the  health  and  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  atfections,  and  by  its 
constant  use,  174. 

Conversation,  Art  of,  article  on,  74. 

Cowles’s  Commentary  on  the  Minor 
Prophets,  noticed  198. 

Cowper’s,  B.  Harris,  Apochryphal 
Gospels,  noticed,  592. 

Cox’s,  Robert,  Literature  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  Question,  noticed,  399. 

Crawford’s,  D.  T.  J.,  Fatherhood  of 
God,  noticed,  589. 

Cremer’s  Biblico-Theolc^cal  Lexi¬ 
con  of  the  Greek  of  the  New  Test¬ 
ament,  noticed,  188. 

Creskas’s  Historical  Influence  of  his 
Religious  Philosophy,  noticed,  569. 

Crevasse  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Red 
Sea,  The,  article  on,  248. 

D 

Day’s,  Henry  N.,  Elements  of  Logic, 
noticed,  400. 

Dictionaries  and  Cyclopedia’s,  Bib¬ 
lical,  noticed  584. 
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Divine  and  Human  Natures  in  Christ, 
The,  article  on,  byE.  A.  Lawrence, 

D.D.,  41  ;  the  fundamental  idea 
of  Christianity  a  deed,  rather  than 
a  doctrine  or  law,  41 ;  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Christ  the  infinite  and  finite 
to  be  conciliated,  41 ;  the  divine 
nature  in  Christ,  42  ;  a  conception 
of  the  infinite  by  the  finite  not 
impossible,  42  ;  the  significance  of 
the  term  “  Logos  ”  to  be  sought  in 
the  drift  of  the  scriptures,  43  ;  a 
personal  distinction  in  the  God¬ 
head  unequivocally  revealed,  45 ; 
the  Arian  view  of  this  distinction, 
47  ;  the  Sabellian  view,  48 ;  the 
doctrine  of  the  Bible  intermediate 
between  Arianism  and  Sabcllian- 
ism,  60 ;  the  human  nature  of 
Christ,  51  ;  meaning  of  the  word 
“  flesh,”  51 ;  evidences  of  the  hu¬ 
manity  of  Christ,  52 ;  temptations 
and  sufferings  of  Christ,  54 ;  a 
human  nature  in  Christ  needful 
in  order  to  liis  beln^  an  example, 
58 ;  the  origin  of  Christ’s  humanity, 
59 ;  his  humanity  an  emanation, 
59  ;  an  immediate  creation,  60  ;  a 
derivation  from  the  Father,  6 1 ;  the 
sinlessness  of  Christ,  62  ;  Strauss’s 
and  Renan’s  Lives  of  Christ,  62  ; 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  in 
Christ,  65 ;  the  two  natures  not 
identical,  66  ;  no  conversion  of  the 
divine  into  the  human,  66  ;  no 
transmutation  nor  mixture,  67 ; 
difficulties  in  the  union  of  the  two 
natures  not  greater  than  those 
attending  every  other  theory,  69  ; 
the  incarnation  and  redeeming 
work  of  Christ  conditioned  on  this 
union  of  the  divine  and  human 
natures,  70 ;  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
mysterious,  72. 

Dorner’s  History  of  Protestant  The¬ 
ology,  noticed,  571. 

E. 

Eastwood’s  Bible  Word-Book,  no¬ 
ticed,  588. 

Ecce  Deus,  Eccc  Homo,  and  Deus 
Homo,  noticed,  580. 

Education,  Theological,  in  England, 
article  on,  431. 

Egyptology,  Fresh  Notes  on,  article, 
771. 


F. 

Fabrl’s  Time  and  Eternity,  noticed, 
571. 

Felton’s  Lectures  on  Greece,  noticed, 
577. 

Free  Communion,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
Sereno  D.  Clark,  482. 

Fresh  Notes  on  Egyptology,  article 
by  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  D.D., 
771 ;  the  bi-Ungual  inscription  at 
Tanls,  771 ;  revised  translation  of 
the  Rosetta  stone,  772  ;  Essay 
upon  the  earliest  monuments  of 
Egyptian  history,  by  de  Rouge,  772. 

Froude’s  History  of  England,  no¬ 
ticed,  203,  579. 

G. 

Gage’s,  Rev.  W.  L.,  Translation  of 
Ritter’s  Geography  of  Palestine, 
noticed,  400. 

Gangauf,  on  Augustine’s  Speculative 
Doctrine  of  God,  the  Triune,  no¬ 
ticed,  184. 

Garde’s,  Dr.  P.  de  la,  Clementine 
Homilies,  noticed,  571. 

Geology,  its  Relations  to  Theology, 
article  on,  363,  429. 

German,  Publications,  Recent,  no¬ 
ticed,  575,  789. 

Gnomological  Verses,  article  by  L. 
Withington,  D.D.,  263  ;  examples 
of  such  verses  from  different  writ¬ 
ers,  263  ;  Dr.  AVithington’s  own 
verses,  269. 

Godet’s  Examination  of  Critical 
Questions  relating  to  the  Fourth 
Gosj)el,  noticed,  183. 

Godet’s,  Commentary  on  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John,  noticed,  573. 

Great  Crevasse  of  the  Jordan  and 
of  the  Red  Sea,  The,  article  on,  by 
Lyman  Coleman,  D.D.,  248 ;  quo¬ 
tations  from  Robinson,  Grove,  and 
Porter  in  reference  to  this  cre¬ 
vasse,  248 ;  extent  of  this  crevasse, 
250 ;  indications  of  volcanic  agen¬ 
cies  along  the  line  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  Red  Sea,  251 ;  volcanic 
mountains  parallel  with  the  Afri¬ 
can  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  252 ; 
coral  reefs  on  the  eastern  shore, 
252;  terrible  convulsions  in  the 
Sinaltlc  groups,  253 ;  hot  springs 
in  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  253 ; 
volcanic  movements  in  the  moun- 
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tains  of  Edom,  254 ;  hot  springs 
near  the  Dead  Sea,  255 ;  on  the 
Jordan  and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias, 
255 ;  volcanic  indications  east  of 
the  Jordan,  256 ;  valley  of  the 
Litany,  258 ;  the  OTcat  depression 
of  the  Dead  Sea  the  result  of  vol¬ 
canic  action  subsequent  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  crevasse,  259 ;  quo¬ 
tation  from  Tristram’s  Land  of 
Israel,  261. 

Grundemann’s  Atlas  of  Missions,  no¬ 
ticed,  775. 

Guild’s,  R.  A.,  History  of  Brown 
University,  noticed,  590. 

II 

Hackett,  Prof.  H.  B.,  article  by,  176. 

Haltzrnann’s  and  Weber’s  History 
of  Israel  and  Rise  of  Christianity, 
noticed,  784. 

Hanne’s  Idea  of  Absolute  Pei'sonal- 
ity,  noticed,  570. 

Hanne’s  Confessions,  noticed,  570. 

Haven,  Prof.  Joseph,  article  by,  95. 

Heat,  ’fheory  of,  and  Natural  Theol¬ 
ogy,  article  on,  652. 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the.  Authorship 
and  Canonicity  of,  article  on,  681. 

Ilerz’s,  Dr.,  History  of  the  Spanish 
Protestants  and  their  Persecution, 
noticed,  782. 

Hill,  Hamilton  A.,  Esq.,  article  by, 
318. 

Hitchcock,  Prof.  C.  H.,  articles  by 
363,  401. 

Hofmann  on  the  Scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament,  noticed,  183. 

Hofmann  on  Conscience,  noticed,783. 

Hupfeld,  Prof.,  article  by  (transla¬ 
ted),  1. 

Hymns,  their  Authorship  and  His¬ 
tory,  article  on,  by  Hamilton  A. 
Hill,  Esq.,  318;  the  h^tory  of 
Christian  Psalmody  threefold,  318 ; 
a  history  of  hymns,  in  one  respect, 
a  history  of  the  Church,  318 ; 
object  of  the  article,  319;  the 
authorship  of  many  hymns  uncer¬ 
tain,  319  ;  character  of  an  author 
indicated  by  his  hymns,  320;  many 
hymns  deeply  personal,  322 ;  such 
hymns  not  meant  for  publication, 
325  ;  many  hymns  produced  in  the 
midst  of  trials  and  difficulties,  325; 
hymns  written  in  times  of  public 


calamity,  327 ;  the  “  Dies  Irae,” 
334 ;  the  battle-song  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  336  ;  Addison’s  hymns, 
338 ;  hymns  by  which  special  ben¬ 
efit  has  been  conferred  on  individ¬ 
uals,  342;  case  of  Henry  Martyn, 
343;  Cowper,  345  ;  Robert  Robin- 
sou,  353  ;  influence  of  one  hymn- 
writer  on  another,  354 ;  comfort 
given  by  hymns  in  the  hour  of 
death,  355 ;  examples  in  our  late 
civil  war,  359 ;  death  of  Toplady, 
360 ;  last  hymn  of  Henry  Francis 
Lyte,  361. 

I 

Imagination,  Its  Province  in  Sacred 
Oratory,  article  on,  85. 

Ingham’s  R.,  Hand-book  on  Chris¬ 
tian  Baptism,  noticed,  400. 

J 

Jacobus’s  Notes  on  Genesis,  noticed, 
398. 

Jepthah’s  Vow,  article  on,  by  Samuel 
Warren,  M.D.,  238. 

Jerusalem,  Topography  of,  The,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  116. 

K 

Keerl’s  Tlie  God-man  the  Image  of 
the  Invisible  God,  noticed,  187. 

Keil’s  Commentary  on  the  Minor 
Prophets,  noticed,  783. 

Kohut’s  Jewish  Angelology  and  De¬ 
monology,  noticed,  780. 

Kritzler’s  Humanity  and  Christian¬ 
ity,  noticed,  781. 

L 

Lange’s  Commentary,  noticed,  586. 

Langen’s,  Dr.  Joseph,  Judaism  at  the 
Time  of  Christ,  noticed,  573. 

Language,  Philosophy  of,  article  on, 
209. 

Lawrence,  Edward  A.,  D.D.,  article 
by,  41. 

Lechler’s  Commentary  on  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  noticed,  202. 

Liber  Librorum,  noticed.  583. 

M 

McCulloch’s,  J.  H.,  Credibility  of  the 
Scriptures,  noticed,  586. 

McLelland’s,  Alexander,  D.D.,  S(!r- 
mons,  noticed,  400. 

Magoun,  Pres.  G.  F.,  article  by,  531. 
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Mnrtineau’s  Essays,  Philosophical, 
noticed,  591. 

Matthias  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala¬ 
tians,  noticed,  185. 

IMead,  Prof.  Charles  M.,  articles  by, 

1,  27G. 

iVIerle  D’Aubijjne’s  History  of  the 
lieibnuation  in  Europe  in  the  Time 
of  Calvin,  noticed,  592. 

^Milinan’s  History  of  Christianity,  no¬ 
ticed,  203. 

Monimients,  the  Study  of,  article  on, 
270. 

IMoral  Faculty  as  Distinguished  from 
Conscience,  The,  by  Prof  Daniel  J. 
Noyes, 401 ;  the  word  “conscience” 
difficult  of  satisfactory  explanation, 

401  ;  practical  evil,  occasioned  by 
this  circumstance,  402 ;  the  ques¬ 
tion,  how  this  evil  may  be  avoided, 

402  ;  the  phrase  “  moral  faculty,” 
to  be  used  sometimes  in  the  place 
of  conscience,  403 ;  definition  of 
moral  faculty,  404 ;  the  perception 
of  right  and  wrong  in  character, 
the  distinguishing  office  of  the 
moral  faculty,  404  ;  the  moral  fac¬ 
ulty  attends  exclusively  to  acts  j 
and  states  of  the  will,  404  ;  the  I 
general  law  of  the  moral  faculty,  | 
or  the  mode  of  its  tiperation  in  i 
connection  with  other  mental  fac-  i 
ulties,  405  ;  a  divei*sity  in  the  judg-  i 
ments  of  tlie  conscience,  408  ;  ex¬ 
amples  from  the  conduct  of  the  I 
Hindus  and  the  Spartans,  409  ;  1 
the  decisions  of  the  moral  faculty,  : 
absolutely  correct,  410;  analysis 
of  the  mental  process  in  our  judg¬ 
ment  of  ourselves,  413  ;  the  fault 
in  our  erroneous  judgments  in  the 
will,  413;  the  approbation  of  the 
moral  faculty  not  a  conclusive 
proof  that  the  will  is  in  a  right  • 
state,  415 ;  the  utility  of  the  moral 
faculty,  417;  does  the  moral  fac¬ 
ulty  endorse  the  decisions  of  the 
understanding?  418;  an  action 
naturally  wTong,  not  sinffil  when  ! 
required  by  the  moral  faculty,  4 1 9  ;  | 
a  person  morally  bound  to  do  I 
what  his  judgment  decides  is  best,  j 
421 ;  tlie  case  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  ^ 
422  ;  the  moral  faculty  cannot  be 
directly  improved  or  injured,  423  ;  ; 
the  faculties  closely  related  to  the  j 


moral  faculty  may  be  improved, 
425  ;  importance  of  correct  and 
well-established  principles  of  action, 
42G  ;  mode  of  securing  permanent 
peace  of  the  moral  faculty,  427. 
Morley,  Rev.  E.  W.,  article  l)y,  G52. 
Mucke’s,  Dogmatics  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  noticed,  784. 

Muenscher’s  Book  of  Proverbs  and 
Manual  of  Biblical  Criticism,  no¬ 
ticed,  201. 

N. 

Natural  Theology  of  Social  Science, 
The,  article  on,  by  Prof.  John  Ba.«- 
com,  722;  simplic'ity  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  existence  of  God, 
722;  universality  of  the  ideas  which 
lead  to  the  existence  of  God,  722  ; 
the  first  of  these,  the  idea  of  cause 
and  effect  and  of  the  infinite,  722; 
a  cause  in  one  relation,  an  effect 
in  another,  723 ;  the  cause  only 
ecjual  to  the  eff  ect,  724  ;  the  simple 
notion  of  cause  and  effect  cannot 
raise  us  above  the  steady  flow  of 
natural  forces,  725 ;  in  reasoning 
from  a  finite  effect  to  an  infinite 
cause,  or  to  God,  infinitely  more 
given  to  the  effect  than  properly 
belongs  to  it,  725  ;  the  Aveakness 
of  the  argument  from  cause  and 
effect  seen  in  the  language  which 
it  employs,  72G  ;  this  language  im¬ 
plies  a  fatal  degradation  of  God, 
727  ;  the  only  safe  form  of  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  existence  of  God,  728 ; 
explanation  arises  from  some  idea 
native  to  the  mind,  728 ;  the  idea 
of  the  Infinite,  the  Almighty,  one 
in  which  the  mind  rests,  729  ;  this 
idea  alone  furnishes  an  explanation 
of  the  universe,  730,  difference 
between  the  notion  of  the  Infinite 
and  that  of  a  simple  cause,  730; 
the  notion  of  the  Infinite  intuitive, 
731 ;  no  comprehension  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  without  this  notion  of  the 
Infinite,  732 ;  the  most  simple  pro¬ 
cesses  of  mind  sometimes  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  most  perplexity,  732 ; 
the  manner  in  Avhich  matter  is  con¬ 
ceived  of  has  much  to  do  with  the 
directness  Avith  which  it  leads  to  a 
belief  in  God,  7  34  ;  matter  cannot 
be  permanent  Avithout  a  constant 
renewing  of  the  force  that  is  in  it, 
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734 ;  this  notion  of  matter  not  uni¬ 
versally  accepted,  736 ;  no  argu¬ 
ment  tor  God  in  the  order  merely 
of  the  world,  736  ;  matter  not 
eternal,  because  on  that  suj)position 
its  existence  is  not  explained,  737  ; 
the  eternity  of  matter  inconsistent 
with  the  order  and  wisdom  dis¬ 
played  in  its  tbrces,  738;  the  fact 
that  litc  had  a  beginning  a  new 
proof  of  the  existence  of  (iod,  739  ; 
divei'sity  of  conceptions  in  regard 
to  the  nature  of  this  argument,739; 
the  imlependent  origin  of  species, 
739 ;  life  organizes  matter,  but  is  not 
identified  with  it  as  an  attribute, 
741  ;  all  vital  phenomena  occur  in 
connection  with  chemical  and  me¬ 
chanical  tbrces,  742. 

Natural  Theology :  Theory  of  Heat, 
article  on,  by  Rev.  Edward  W. 
Morlejr,  652 ;  Part  I.  Theory  of 
Heat  in  its  Relation  to  Water, 
652  ;  the  welfare  of  man  very 
closely  connected  with  the  agency 
and  laws  of  heat,  652 ;  proofs  of 
the  knowledge  and  goodness  of 
(jrod  as  given  by  the  laws  of  heat, 
652 ;  the  boiling-point  of  water, 
<!52 ;  the  freezing-point  of  water, 
655  ;  the  high  specific  heat  of  wa¬ 
ter,  656  ;  the  high  latent  heat  of 
water,  659  ;  the  law  of  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  water,  662;  the  sudden  ex¬ 
pansion  of  water  at  the  moment  of 
becoming  solid,  666;  water  a  non¬ 
conductor  of  heat,  668;  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  particles  of  water  for 
ca(;h  other  and  for  atmospheric  air, 
6()9 ;  the  great  latent  heat  of  aque¬ 
ous  vapor,  670  ;  the  high  radiating 
power  of  a(pieous  vapor,  674;  the 
power  of  aqueous  vapor  to  absorb 
radiant  heat,  675;  the  concurrence 
of  all  the  points  that  have  been 
stated,  an  independent  argument 
for  the  goodness  of  God,  678; 
other  relations  of  heat  besides  those 
to  water,  679  ;  points  in  which 
these  relations  in(licate  the  infinity 
of  the  divine  attributes,  679. 

Ni(*dner’s  Handl)ook  of  the  History  of 
the  Christian  Church, noticed,  186. 

Niemann’s,  Dr.,  Sinlessness  of  Jesus, 
noticed,  782. 

Noyes,  Prof.  Daniel  J., article  by,  401. 


Noyes’s,  Prof.  George  R.,  Translation 
of  Job,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Can¬ 
ticles,  noticed,  399. 

P. 

Phelps’s,  Prof.  A.,  New  Birth,  no¬ 
ticed,  398. 

Philippi’s,  Dr.  F.  A.,  Oj>ening  Verses 
of  the  (iospel  of  John,  noticed,  569. 

Philosophy  of  Language,  article  on. 
by  Prof.  R.  L.  Tafcl,  209  ;  what 
Is  meant  by  the  philosophy  of  a 
thing,  209 ;  nature  of  language, 
not  so  simple  as  sometimes  suj)- 
posed,  209  ;  modern  discoveries  in 
reference  to  the  nature  of  langu.age, 
in  what  field  they  have  been  made, 
and  the  reason  tbr  which  these 
discoveries  have  been  so  long  de¬ 
layed,  210  ;  the  knowledge  oiTan- 
guage  progressive,  like  tliat  of  all 
other  subjects,  212;  modern  con¬ 
troversies  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  man  have  given  importance  anti 
direction  to  the  study  of  language, 
214  ;  language,  the  expression  of 
the  individual  human  mind,  216; 
the  riches  of  language.  21 7  ;  think¬ 
ing  well,  the  condition  of  writing 
well,  218  ;  the  same  words  may  in 
different  circumstances  be  more  or 
less  strong  and  expressive,  219; 
language  as  a  reflection  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  in  general,  and  the 
national  mind  in  particular,  221  ; 
language,  man’s  own  version  of  the 
universe,  221 ;  language,  as  being 
the  most  universal  of  the  sciences, 
(malified  to  take  the  lead  among 
them,  222 ;  two  ways  by  which  is 
attained  a  knowledge  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  words,  223 ;  one  found  in 
the  scriptures,  223  ;  the  other,  the 
dissection  and  compari.son  of  dif¬ 
ferent  languages,  225 ;  examples 
illustrative  of  the  generation  of 
nouns  and  adjectives  in  the  Indo- 
European  languages,  225  ;  lan¬ 
guage  gives  great  help  in  investi¬ 
gating  the  character  of  a  nation, 
228  ;  language,  the  grand  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  national  mind,  229 ; 
languages  cannot  be  arbitrarily 
changed  by  individuals,  230 ;  the 
development  of  a  language,  not 
chiefly  due  to  lexicographers,  251 ; 
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two  particulars  to  be  considered 
in  the  external  form  of  lanj^ua^e, 
its  pronunciation  and  its  orthog¬ 
raphy,  232 ;  the  task  of  reducing 
nations  into  races  left  to  languap;e, 
233 ;  the  Indo-Euroj)ean  languajfes 
an  organic  whole,  and  the  nations 
speaking  them  a  distinct  race,  234 ; 
each  race  a  particular  type  of 
man,  and  passes  through  stages 
analagous  to  those  of  man,  234 ; 
the  Sanscrit  the  oldest  language 
of  the  Indo-European  group,  234  ; 
language  in  its  full  manhood  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  noble  simplicity, 
236 ;  characteristics  of  different 
modem  languages,  236. 

Piper,  Prof.  Ferdinand,  article  by 
(translate^,  276. 

Pond’s,  Dr.  Enoch,  Theolc^ical  Lec¬ 
tures,  noticed,  389. 

Potwin,  Rev.  Lemuel  S.,  article  by, 
141. 

Province  of  Imagination  in  Sacred 
Oratory,  The,  article  on,  by  Prof 
Joseph  Haven,  95 ;  statement  of 
the  subject  and  definition  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  95 ;  objections  to  the  use  of 
the  imagination  in  the  pulpit,  96  ; 
the  ideal  and  the  real  not  neces¬ 
sarily  at  variance,  96 ;  the  use  of 
the  imagination  does  not  necessa¬ 
rily  lead  to  a  fanciful  and  redun¬ 
dant  style,  9  7  ;  advantages  of  the 
use  of  the  imagination,  98  ;  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  higher  and  bolder 
flights  of  oratory,  98 ;  necessary 
to  a  clear  and  vivid  description  of 
absent  objects,  100 ;  neca«sary  to 
the  clear  and  forcible  statement 
of  truth,  102;  illustrative  (quota¬ 
tions  from  Bushnell,  Post,  South, 
and  others,  102;  imagination  nec¬ 
essary  to  a  right  apprehension  of 
many  of  the  noblest  themes,  108; 
our  biblical  interpreters  lacking 
in  the  ideal  element,  109 ;  the 
theologian  apt  to  be  lacking  in  the 
same  way,  111 ;  the  character  of 
the  present  times  requires  the  use 
of  the  imagination,  112. 

R 

Relations  of  Geology  to  Theology, 
The,  article  on,  by  Prof  C.  II. 
Hitchcock,  363 ;  object  of  the  arti¬ 


cle,  363 ;  geology  furnishes  peculiar 
arguments  for  the  existence  of  God, 
364 ;  the  existence  of  inorganic 
matter  a  proof  of  a  Creator,  365  ; 
matter  does  not  exist  of  nec(;ssity, 
365 ;  nor  without  chemical  and 
physical  laws,  366 ;  an  eternal 
succession  of  worlds  and  systems 
incredible,  366 ;  paleontological 
arguments  from  the  institution  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  king¬ 
doms  in  nature,  367  ;  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  systems  of  life  j)roves  a 
Creator,  368 ;  the  creation  of  man 
a  divine  work,  368  ;  development 
of  man  from  the  ape  by  principles 
of  natural  selection  impossible, 
369 ;  Darwinism  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  theory  not  tenable,  370;  no 
germs  and  tendenedes  in  matter  to 
produce  organism,  372;  arguments 
from  design,  373 ;  all  organisms 
fi’om  the  first  constructed  on  the 
same  general  uniform  plan,  375 ; 
development  of  one  organism  from 
another  not  tenable,  375;  parallel¬ 
ism  between  the  geological  succes¬ 
sion  of  animals  and  plants  and 
their  relative  standing  in  classifi¬ 
cation,  375 ;  combination  in  the 
fossil  animals  with  their  own  of 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  other 
and  higher  classes  not  yet  created, 
376;  adaptations  of  the  physical 
world  to  the  structure  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  in  every  age  very 
marked,  376  ;  geology  proves  and 
illustrates  the  natural  and  moral 
attributes  of  God,  377  ;  objection 
from  natural  evil  in  the  pre- 
Adamic  world  to  the  benevolence 
of  God,  pain  and  death,  377  ; 
extremes  of  climate,  deserts,  de¬ 
formity,  and  al)sence  of  beauty, 
380 ;  earthquakes,  381  ;  proofs 
of  the  benevolence,  of  God,  382 ; 
pleasure  the  rule  and  pain  the  ex¬ 
ception  in  the  lives  of  all  the  early 
races,  382 ;  the  production  of 
happiness  an  incidental  design  of 
every  bodily  contrivance,  even 
when  not  necessary  to  their  per¬ 
fect  action,  382 ;  a  variety  of 
means  provided  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  important  animal  func¬ 
tions,  383 ;  the  general  stability 
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and  security  of  the  present  system, 
a  proof  of  the  divine  benevolence, 
387 ;  force  given  by  geology  to  the 
argument  for  the  inspiration  of 
the  Bible,  429  ;  confirms  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  creation,  etc.,  as  given 
in  the  first  eight  chapters  of  Gen¬ 
esis,  429  ;  geology  confirms  bibli¬ 
cal  statements  as  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  earth,  the  order  of  cre¬ 
ation,  and  the  time  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  man,  436 ;  the  accounts 
of  the  work  of  creation  given  by 
nature  and  revelation  harmonious, 
450  ;  the  antiquity  of  man,  451 ; 
relics  of  man  found  in  connection 
with  the  bones  of  animals  extinct 
before  the  time  of  written  history, 
453 ;  tlie  introduction  of  man  more 
than  six  thousand  years  ago,  yet 
to  be  proved,  457  ;  agencies  often 
act  with  variable  intensity,  460 ; 
opinions  as  to  the  Noahchian  del¬ 
uge  very  conflicting,  462  ;  this 
deluge  does  not  correspond  to  the 
drift  period  of  geologists,  462 ;  the 
deluge  of  Noah  not  co-extenslve 
with  the  earth’s  surface,  463;  de¬ 
struction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain, 
469 ;  the  future  condition  of  the 
earth  471  ;  the  earth  has  in  itself 
the  agencies  necessary  to  its  desola¬ 
tion  by  fire,472;  geology  illustrates 
God’s  providence,  475  ;  geology 
Illustrates  the  fall  of  man,  478; 
the  world  equally  adapted  to  man 
whether  he  fall  or  not,  and  the 
world  intended  to  be  a  theatre  for 
the  work  of  redemption,  478. 

Revelation  and  Inspiration,  article  on, 
by  Prof.  E.  P.  Barrows,  593  ;  the 
terms  defined  and  distinguished, 
593  ;  order  of  investigation,  597  ; 
false  a  priori  assumptions  against 
revelation:  the  pantheistic  assump¬ 
tion  against  the  possibility  of  the 
supernatural,  599;  the  assumption 
against  the  proof  of  miracles,  615  ; 
the  assumption  against  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  supernatural,  623. 

Rhythm,  The  Twofold  Fundamental 
Law  of,  article  on,  1. 

Richard’s  Memoirs  of  Gov.  G.  N. 
Briggs,  noticed,  202. 

Rinck’s,  n.  W.,  State  of  Man  after 
Death,  noticed,  783. 


S. 

Schaff’s,  Philip,  D.D.,  History  of  the 
Christian  Church,  noticed,  397. 

Sclienkel’s  Christianity  in  Harmony 
with  Culture,  noticed,  574. 

Schibter’s  Critique  of  Dunasch  Ben 
Labrat,  noticed,  187. 

Schulze’s  Son  of  Man  and  the  Logos, 
noticed,  785. 

Schwane’s  History  of  Christian  Doc¬ 
trine  during  the  Patristic  Period, 
noticed,  185. 

Second  Advent  and  the  Creeds  of 
Christendom,  The,  article  on,  by 
J.  A.  Brown,  D.D.,  629  ;  creeds 
and  confessions,  entitled  to  great 
respect,  629  ;  the  doctrine  of  the 
second  advent,  to  be  compared 
with  the  creeds  of  the  church,  629  ; 
doctrines  on  which  Jllllenarians 
are  agreed,  630;  creeds  divisible 
into  two  periods,  from  the  third  to 
the  seventh  century  and  the  period 
connected  with  the  Reformation, 
632;  comparison  with  the  Apostles’ 
Creed,  632 ;  the  Nicene  Creed,  633 ; 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  634 ;  results 
of  this  comparison,  634  ;  Millena- 
rlanism  derives  no  support  from 
these  creeds,  634  ;  comparison  with 
other  creeds  of  this  period,  as  that 
of  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Augustinis 
and  others,  with  the  same  result, 
635 ;  no  evidence  given  by  the 
apostolic  Fathers  in  favor  of  Mil- 
lenarianism,  637 ;  Millenarlanism 
by  no  means  a  part  of  the  general 
creed  of  the  church  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  second  century,  637  ;  it 
soon  met  with  the  most  decided 
opjiosition,  638  ;  creeds  of  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  640 ;  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  641  ;  the 
Tetrapolitan  Confession,  642 ;  the 
first  Confession  of  Basle,  the  first 
and  second  Helvetic  Confessions, 
643  ;  the  Heidelberg  Catechism 
and  the  Belgic  Confession,  644 ; 
the  Scotch  Confession  and  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  645  ;  the 
Westminster  Confession  and  Cate¬ 
chism,  646 ;  the  Catholic  and  Greek 
Confessions,  647  ;  the  Council  of 
Trent,  648  ;  the  Catechism  of 
Trent,  649;  Orthodox  Confession, 
650 ;  the  Dies  Irae,  651. 
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Shedd’s,  Prof.  G.  W.  T.,  Homiletics 
and  Pastoral  Theology,  noticed, 
587. 

Splittgerber’s  Sleep  and  Death,  no¬ 
ticed,  568. 

Study  of  Monuments,  The,  article 
on,  translated  by  Prof.  Charles  M. 
Mead,  276  ;  necessity  of  such  stud¬ 
ies  founded  on  the  claim  of  the 
universities,  276;  the  place  that 
should  be  assigned  to  the  study  of 
monuments,  285  ;  the  study  of  lan¬ 
guages  leads  to  the  study  of  mon¬ 
uments,  285 ;  the  ancients  took  the 
lead  in  the  educational  use  of  mon¬ 
uments,  286 ;  the  study  of  monu¬ 
ments  should  be  joined  with  that 
of  history,  288  ;  and  with  religious 
instruction,  289 ;  identity  of  sacred 
history  and  the  history  of  sacred 
doctrine,  290 ;  dogmatics  and  eth¬ 
ics  identical,  291  ;  study  of  mon¬ 
uments  should  be  joined  with  that 
of  church  history,  292;  monuments 
studied  to  the  best  advantage  in 
capital  and  university  cities,  293  ; 
necessity  of  creating  collections  of 
art,  294  ;  difficulty  of  procuring 
teachers  in  this  department  of 
study,  295. 

T. 

Theological  Education  in  England, 
article  on,  by  President  George  F. 
Magoun,  531  ;  comparative  schol¬ 
arship  of  the  churchmen  and  dis¬ 
senters  in  the  department  of 
theology,  532 ;  the  dissenters  not 
contented  with  what  they  have 
already  attained,  536 ;  dissenting 
preachers  superior  to  those  of  the 
establishment  on  account  of  better 
professional  training,  559  ;  the 
Congregationalists  improving  their 
method  of  education  both  for  the 
higher  and  lower  classes  of  minis¬ 
ters,  561  ;  necessity  of  diversifying 
our  theological  education,  562 ;  our 
tendency  to  one,  the  highest,  type 
of  theological  institutions,  564; 
should  not  this  tendency  be  guard¬ 
ed  against  ?  564. 

Thayer,  Prof  J.  H.,  .article  by,  681. 

Thompson,  Joseph,  D.D.,  article  by, 
771. 

Tiscliendorfs  Apocryphal  Apocalj’p- 
ses,  noticed,  568. 


Topography  of  Jerusalem,  Tlie,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  Samuel  Wolcott,  D.D., 
116;  allusion  to  Ferguson’s  theory 
of  the  Topography  of  Jerusalem, 
116  ;  his  theory  respecting  Mount 
Zion,  117;  confusion  introduced 
by  this  theory  into  Smith’s  Bible 
Dictionary,  118;  Mr.  Grove’s  rough 
sketch  of  the  terr.ain  of  Jerusalem, 
119;  discussion  of  the  site  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  1 22 ; 
Mr.  Ferguson’s  reply  to  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Reviewer,  1 26  ;  argument 
in  favor  of  his  theory  from  the 
architecture  of  the  buildings  in 
question,  1 26  ;  supposed  existence 
of  a  broad  market-place  near  Con¬ 
stantine’s  church,  1 29 ;  argument 
drawn  from  the  Mediaeval  Histo¬ 
rians,  130. 

Twofold  fundamental  Law  of  Rhythm 
and  Accentuation  ;  or  the  Relation 
of  the  Rhythmical  to  the  Logical 
Principle  of  the  Melody  of  Human 
Speech,  The,  article  on,  translated 
by  Prof  Charles  M.  Me;id,  1. 

Tyler’s  American  Ecclesiastical  Law, 
noticed,  206. 

Tyler’s,  Prof  W.  H.,  Theology  of  the 
Greek  Poets,  noticed,  789. 

Tafel,  Prof  R.  L.,  article  by,  209. 
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